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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


To one who can set himself far enough 
aside from the troublesome disagree- 
ments of science and religion, to medi- 
tate properly the grand relationship of 
fact and history in which they stand to 
each other, an almost new sense will 
sometimes appear to be opened, of the 
unity and composite wholeness of truth, 
which it is even a kind of sublimity to 
feel. It will first of all occur to him, 
that the oldest state of mind is not the 
scientific, but the religious, and that re- 
ligion, wholly unscientific in its own 
habit, is yet the necessary precursor and 
pilot of science. Only as the worship- 
ping instinct goes clear of deistic plu- 
ralities, and phantom powers that divide 
up the world, to embrace a one God 
reigning in a strictly one system, and 
by laws that represent both intelligence 
and the everlasting unity of intelligence 
—never until then is proper science pos- 
sible. It supposes for its indispensable 
condition a monotheistic type of mind ; 
for though it is a matter wholly of the 
understanding, yet no time of proper 
scientific understanding can ever come, 
till some fit impression is gotten, or at 
least begins to be, of the world as a 
whole, related to the understanding in 
terms of order and law. Polytheism, 


or gods in cabal under ground and above, 
managing their several intrigues, and 
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parcelling the world in the name of 
government, is forever incompatible 
with science. The sciences of number 
and figure, of arithmetic and geometry, 
have just as good advantage in, polythe- 
ism as anywhere, because the data are 
all on hand in the consciousness of the 
operator’s own mind; and therefore it 
was that these sciences were so largely 
developed long ages ago; even thou- 
sands of years in advance of the sci- 
ences, properly called modern, which 
have it for their object to explore, by 
experiment and observation, the actual 
substances and law-systems of the world. 
Here the intellectual unity of the world 
is presupposed ; for no law can be sought, 
or even thought, by a mind which has 
not beheld the intellectual unity of 
things, and caught, in some way, the 
sense of a transcendent affinity with 
mind in the general universe. Hence 
there is no key to nature, that can ever 
unlock her secrets, save the key that is 
given by a monotheistic religion. 

It may occur to some, that the Jewish 
people had a distinctively monotheistic 
religion for long ages, and yet were 
never a scientific people, or a people 
scientifically exercised. But the suffi-- 
cient answer is, that they only half had 
their religion, being thoroughly infected’ 
with the polytheistic notions and wild 
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superstitions of their age, and holding 
even their Jehovah, almost universally, 
as if he were but a god among gods, 
only better and higher to them, because 
he was the God of their particular na- 
tion. Their religion never got deep 
enough hold of them, as a people, to 
regulate and shape their conceptions of 
the world’s order. Aristotle came even 
nearer to a true monotheistic conception 
of God, as for the understanding, than 
they, putting himself to an argument 
from design, that reads very much like 
a chapter of Paley; and yet he could 
not so far exclude the plural conceptions 
of Deity, as to lay the necessary basis 
for science. This was reserved to be the 
special honor of Christianity, and that 
partly for the reason commonly charged 
against it; viz., the intensely, humanly 
personal figure in which the divine na- 
ture is there revealed. For if we ad- 
journ the matter of God’s personality, 
and think only of nature outspread 
above and below—there in skies and 
stars, and here in land, sea, clime, and 
kingdom—it is doubtful whether mind 
would ever catch the hint of unity and 
law in it sufficiently to start a scientific 
era, But the forthcoming of God as 
love, in the Christian story, takes our 
feeling first of all, and settles the ques- 
tion of his intellectual and personal uni- 
ty beforehand ; preparing us to look for 
every sort of unity, material, constitu- 
tional, providential, historical, in the 
works that are issued from his hand. 
The result will not come in a day; a 
certain lapse of time will be necessary, 
to work the supposed mental configura- 
tion. It will even take whole centuries 
to get the new sense of divinity opened 
wide enough, to bring the understanding 
out, or let it pass up through, into the be- 
held unity of the creation. For a whole 
thousand years, bad gods, demons, and 
false powers, will be thought in such 
relation to the true, that it will be a 
reasonable question, whether Christ did 
not die to be a ransom to the devil ? 
This great, half-Manichean superstition, 
opposite to God’s sole magistracy, was 
finally conquered by Anselm, when it 
really seemed that a complete intellec- 


tual monotheism was now born. And 
yet, so tightly does the old polytheistic 
and demonic machinery hold fast on the 
brain it has peopled with its powers, 
that even Luther could not see unity 
enough in the forces of the creation, to 
exclude the fear of thunder as a work 
of the devil. 

Descending now another stage lower, 
we find the great, strange Kepler at 
work among the stars, to reduce them 
under laws of mind, that is, of figure 
and number, and so to build a true sci- 
ence of astronomy—in which we see 
how near up he is getting to the notion 
of a supreme, all-present mind insouling 
law in the world. And yet we hear him 
talking strangely to the “ gibbous moon,” 
and scolding the refractory stars, that 
refuse to accept his formulas, or let their 
secret be discovered, and we really do 
not know whether the man is conjuring 
the heavens, or exploring them. But 
we recollect that hitherto he has been an 
astrologer, and that astrology has been 
nothing but a dealing with hidden pow- 
ers that are not God—which powers are 
now just about to be dismissed everlast- 
ingly from the heavens, making room 
for mental unity and reason to occupy 
the world. Just here, therefore, opens 
the real first chapter of modern science, 
which we call astronomy. 

Another chapter scarcely less import- 
ant is to follow, in duc time, or as soon 
as may be, in the new-born science of 
chemistry. As before astrology had 
peopled the sky with powers to conjure 
by, and as conjuring and divining had 
kept back the discoveries of astronomy, 
we know not for how long a time, so 
have the strange weird processes and 
spells of alchemy packed the world un- 
der ground with demons and dark, bad 
powers more difficult to be dislodged, 
because they have got their dominion 
fastened upon matter itself, more close 
at hand than the stars. And what 
shall turn men off from these incanta- 
tions, conjurations, leagues with wizard 
powers, when they are going shortly to 
be shown how dirt is transmuted into 
gold, and phosphorus fumes into the 
elixir of life; also by what wondrous 
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potion reluctant love may be surely 
captivated, and by what magic for- 
mulas, recited in the dark at dead of 
night, almost any spell may be com- 
pounded. The very thing wanted here, 
to prepare the interpretation of matter, 
is a thoroughgoing, absolute conception 
of God’s unity, and his universal reign 
by universal law. And if that point of 
advance had not first been very nearly 
catried by astronomy, as respects the 
masses of the sky, it is doubtful whether 
it ever could have been here, in the 
mineral, half mystic affinities of the 
ground, 

Now these two sciences—astronomy 
and chemistry—are the fruitful begin- 
nings of our new scientific era. Given 
these two, all the sciences called modern 
must needs follow, because the seminal 
ideas of law are, by them, verified and 
set in working order. So far then we 
discover a most conspicuous connection 
between religion and science ; a proph- 
ecy and also pledge that the connection 
will be found even more signally aus- 
picious, when their mutual working is 
fully consummated. As the science of 
nature goes on towards completion, re- 
ligion, having all the while been watch- 
ing for it in close company, will have 
gotten immense breadth and solidity, 
from the ideas and facts unfolded in its 
discoveries, and will be as much enlarg- 
ed in its confidence and the sentiment 
of its worship, as beholding God’s deep 
system in the world signifies more than 
looking on its surfaces. And so also 
science itself, having learned to look 
after mind in things and above them, 
thus to inspect the goings on of nature, 
not as a mill operated by fate, but as a 
chariot wheeled by God’s supreme lib- 
erty, will itself grow warm and free, as 
it gets more conversant, through nature, 
with the Supernatural Mind, and will 
make its highest reaches of discovery in 
the poetic and religious impilses, by 
which it will then finally be lifted. 
Such presentiments are permitted, and 
do, in fact, belong to both science and 
religion, and to one as truly as to the 
other. 

And yet, by the natural fault of both, 
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they too often are not allowed. On 
the contrary, we find them largely oc- 
cupied, just now, with their collisions, 
as they probably will be for a consider- 
able time tocome. The scripture reve- 
lations were not made to science, or by 
it, or in the moulds of it, but only to 
minds that know the facts and objects 
of nature superficially, as they affect the 
senses, Religious impressions are the 
real matter of the revelations, and it is 
a matter of no consequence, if only these 
are sufficiently produced, what impres- 
sions of nature are allowed to pass un- 
corrected. As they are beforehand 
stamped on the forms of language, they 
can be corrected only by scientific ex- 
positions, after the day of science ar- 
rives. 

And here it is, when science begins 
to arrive, that so many religious people 
begin to be more disturbed than they 
should be. They are frightened lest 
these scientific expositions, correcting 
so many popular impressions of the un- 
scientific language, are going to sweep 
away the very matter of revelation it- 
self. They fly into panic, because this 
or that discovery does not keep the cus- 
tomary jingle of opinions they suppose - 
to coincide with Bible impressions ; and 
they fall into a nervous dread, in this 
manner, of science itself; as if it were 
the natural enemy of religion. It passes 
for nothing that God is in the book of 
science, quite as certainly as in the 
book of religion, and that, being the 
same God in both, no truth can ever be 
discovered in one, that contradicts, or 
at all impinges on, the truth from the 
other. This over-sensitive concern for 
religion may be taken, perhaps, as the 
indication of a certain sincerity, but it 
has the very sad fault of being exercised 
just as it should be, if religion had no 
truth at all to help it, and all the lia- 
bilities of error to keep it in jeopardy ; 
and by such weak, unregulated jealousy 
inflicts the worst dishonor and wrong 
that can befal it. If it be the truth, it 
has no attribute of mortality, and can 
no more be shaken by science, than sci- 
ence by the facts of nature ; and if it be 
not the truth, as these over-timid souls 
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appear to very nearly concede, why 
should we be tormented by so great 
concern for it? All the worse if this 
concern turns easily to animosity; for 


‘then how much can we say for the piety 


of it ? 

There is also displayed, not seldom, 
on the side of science, a fault which 
makes these collisions more uncomfort- 
able and lower still in dignity. The 
point opposite to religion is how often 
made in a way of eagerness, that bears 
a flashy, partisan look, and very poorly 
represents the impartiality of science. The 
new-discovered fact, or law, is not sim- 
ply announced, but appears to be. de- 
livered with aim, as a point-blank shot, 
that is going to bring down this or that 
high article of religion. It belongs to 
proper science, being just that highest 
honor which many are slow to appreci- 
ate, to simply make discovery, and cease ; 
for when a thing is discovered, no mat- 
ter what it will do or not do, or what 
will or will not come of it—that is no 
concern of science. Enough that, be- 
ing once discovered as a truth, it will 
take care of itself and bring its own con- 
sequences, All deeply grounded, prop- 
erly scientific minds are in this key, 
counting this to be the just nobility of 
their profession ; but the upstart, forward 
promulgators, who are more concerned 
to make a sensation than they were to 
make their discovery, must needs mag- 
nify it, by showing what it will demol- 
ish. And it is only a matter of course, 
that all these freebooters of science, who 
go after it, not for what it is, but chiefly 
for the game there is in it, should be 
always imagining that religion is just 
ready to go under and finally cease, from 
this or that staggering blow now pre- 
pared for it. 

So far the collisions of science and 
religion are blamable in their causes, 
and the debates, by which their adjust- 
ments are to be liquidated, are both 
aggravated in their temper and hinder- 
ed in their result, by the unnecessary dis- 
turbances thus contributed. Still the 
debate must go on, and the liquidation 
must be accomplished. And there is 
really nothing to fear from it. The 


temple that science is building will not 
be stopped by the protests of religion, 
and the old superstructure of religion 
will not be toppled to the ground, as 
many sad-faced people are beginning to 
prophesy, by the assaults of science. 


As many as twelve or fifteen issues of 
capital significance have already been 
started, since the arrival of our modern 
scientific era, and it may help us to 
some better courage, if we very briefly 
glance at the inventory, and see what is 
in it, or, as far as may be, is to come of 
it. At any rate, we must not be afraid 
of evidence. The weakest thing possi- 
ble is to make outcry against conces- 
sions to evidence; as if it were a dan- 
gerous power that we must somehow, 
anyhow, master, whether by noise or 
strategy. 

In the inventory to be looked over will 
be comprehended, as we shall see, several 
varieties of cases. And first of all we 
will notice the cases where discoveries 
of science that appeared to be against 
religion, have already been established 
and have carried the general assent of 
religion, Thus our Copernican system 
of astronomy is directly against all the 
Ptolemaic, flat-world notions of the 
Scripture, and even requires us to take 
another centre for the creation. No 
other collision with Scripture has ever 
been made by science, that was at all 
comparable, for extent and square 
disagreement, with this. A‘ first, 
the whole compact of religion was 
supposed to be endangered by it, and it 
was necessary, for a time, to do a good 
deal of persecution to keep religion safe. 
But, after. four centuries of experience, 
we have become naturalized intellectu- 
ally in the scheme; so that we pray, 
and preach, and live Copernically, in 
the Ptolemaic language of Scripture it- 
self, apprehending no contradiction, and 
scarcely aware of any accommodation 
made. Now and then we hear of some 
solitary, strange person quoting Scrip- 
ture against the rotations of the sphere ; 
much as we hear of some ancient crone, 
the last of her race, talking Celtic, and 
waiting to die with it; but most of us very 
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seldom even think of any disagreement 
between our astronomy and our religion, 
and we speak habitually, with pity, of 
the jealous protestations once arrayed 
against it by the zealots of revelation. 
In all which we see, as by experiment, 
just what will be the result, in respect 
to all other discoveries of science that 
seem to impinge on religion; it will 
only hold the old terminologies of 
Scripture in new senses, but with none 
the less confidence and respect. 

As the time goes on, too, the con- 
formity wrought will be more easy and 
rapid. Thus we have geology, for ex- 
ample, a science born within the recol- 
lection of many, insisting, and by most 
convincing arguments showing, that the 
world was not created six thousand 
years ago, or then within six days, as 
we had been understanding Moses to 
teach, but in long eras of geologic 
transformation, or progressive history, 
more or less closely corresponding with 
the creative week of Genesis. And with 
this we are almost universally satisfied 
already, counting it truth enough, since 
there was nobody living to see the crea- 
tion, that God’s high Authorship and Up- 
holdership are so impressively presented, 
as a practical truth for religion. The six 
days’ calendar is only a frame to set the 
record in, and give us the vast, unmeas- 
ured, scarcely imaginable stretch of the 
story, by noting it as in stages of prog- 
Tess. 7 

We are learning, in the same way, to 
submit the story of the flood to qualifi- 
cations which the writer plainly does 
not make, or suppose to be necessary. 
That any such universal cataclysm ever 
befel the world the geologists think 
they find reason to deny; and partly 
for the very conclusive reason, that there 
is not water enough on the planet to 
make such a flood. Hence it has more 
and more generally been conceded, since 
the exposition by Dr. John Pye Smith, 
a quarter of a century ago, that the 
flood was local only, not universal. If 
the historian supposed it to be univer- 
sal, as he probably did, he plainly did 
not understand the configuration of the 
world sufficiently to be sure what he 
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should mean by it; and it matters little, 
we perceive, the main fact being given, 
whether, on some outer margin of the 
flat he conceived, there was a rim, or 
in vast central midlands wide spread 
regions, of dry land. Perhaps, too, we 
may take the fact reported, that “ the 
fountains of the great deep were broken 
up,” as indicating an impression of some 
local subsidence, or disturbance. 

In this first class of cases, the posi- 
tions held by religion have been modi- 
fied by new constructions, without any 
sense of loss, or diminished respect for 
revelation. Great concern has been felt, 
sad outcries of danger have been heard, 
and even hot battle has been waged, but 
religion has taken her new configura- 
tions, and every thing is safe as before ; 
with an immense advantage gained, in 
the new sense of solidity added, by the 
crises of investigation passed. 

We have a second class of cases, where 
the conclusions of science are also estab- 
lished, but the effects are to come more 
slowly, because there is no so apparent 
contrariety, but only a new phase of 
opinion produced, that must finally 
work important changes of interpreta- 
tion, where at first they are not expect- 
ed. Thus, by our investigations in 
chemistry and physiology, we are com- 
ing to look on the body in a different 
manner, and so on the resurrection of the 
body. Our constancy of type, or per- 
sonal envisagement, is not maintained, as 
we discover, by the matter of the body, 
but by the formative power of the life, 
taking up and giving out, running in 
and off, and causing the matter to flow 
as a river into the more permanent, pre- 
siding form of the personality. This in 
fact is the body, the peculium, the abid- 
ing type of the man; the matter is only 
transitional. It is here, it is there, it is 
pretty much everywhere. It has belong- 
ed, in single particles, to many thousand 
bodies, dead and alive, and will to many 
thousand more. The resurrection we 
look for must finally come to be, in this 
view, the anastasis, or emergence of the 
formative nature which is the real body. 
The gathering up of the old matter, the 
returning of member to member, and 
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bone to bone, will no longer be thought 
of, but dismissed as mere chimera. No 
discredit will thus be thrown upon the 
Christian fact of a resurrection of the 
body; it will only be asserted less fan- 
tastically, and just as much more credi- 
bly. 

Many persons have believed, and many 
still believe, that when a certain contin- 
gency called a “second coming,” what- 
ever it be, arrives, a stupendous world- 
catastrophe is to be expected ; that the 
heavens and earth shall literally pass 
away, be dissolved, burned up, and a 
new astronomic system set in their place. 
But against any such impression science 
is steadily and surely pressing, by the 
suggestion that the matter of the world 
is largely incombustible; that there prob- 
ably is not oxygen enough in the solar 
system to burn it up; that no single 
body can be struck out of it, or by an 
ounce diminished, without the gravest 
consequences of disorder, in all remotest 
worlds ; and, what is more, that the sta- 
bility of the creation, demonstrated by 
La Place, is becoming a truth more and 
more deeply felt, as science advances. 
The result’ will inevitably be, that the 
Scripture language referred to will be 
taken as being only an easternism in 
speech, to describe a time of great woe 
and commotion ; just as we do, in fact, 
understand the same kind of language, 
when Isaiah denounces a day of judg- 
ment on Idumea, and when Christ him- 
self denounces the fall of Jerusalem. 

In a third class of cases, the conclu- 
sions of science, or the points of discov- 
ery maintained, are not themselves per- 
fectly established, and we can only guess 
what results will follow, if they should 
be. Mr. Agassiz, for example, holds the 
opinion that what we call the human 
race is made up of several distinct races, 
all original. If the point could be es- 
tablished, more certainly than it appears 
to be, it need cost us no very great con- 
cern for the Scripture authority. We 
have then to ask who that people were 
that Cain was afraid of, and among 
whom afterwards he found his wife? 
and who the “ giants” of the first age 
were ? and who “tie daughters of men” 
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that stole away “ the Sons of God,” per- 
haps of Adam, from their integrity ? 
adding, that a merely local flood might 
leave on hand descendants of them all. 
And when the Apostle declares that 
“God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of men, to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,” it must be enough to per- 
ceive, that all alike are men, separated, 
as such, by a chasm wider than the 
universe, from all the animal races ; that 
truth is truth to all, right the same 
principle and law to all, goodness the 
same divine quality, God the common 
Father, and they themselves a close 
high brotherhood, in terms of love and 
duty, having all inmost circulations of 
sentiment and feeling running blood- 
like through them—thus to run when 
flesh and blood are no more. Compact- 
ed as one stock, in this manner, by the 
everlasting congeners of morality, mere 
oneness of blood, or derivation, is but a 
feeble type of their unity. Still it isa 
type our feeling clings to, and we prob- 
ably shall not give it up, till it is fairly 
taken from us. 

The geologists again are beginning, 
of late, to report discoveries of human 
remains, that must have belonged, they 
insist, to some pre-Adamic race, or 
races, existing in a different, less ad- 
vanced type, before the present habita- 
ble order. Such announcements are as- 
toundingly opposite to our previous im- 
pressions, and perhaps it will be shown, 
by fuller investigations, that the remains 
discovered belong to our present era. 
We cannot volunteer a faith in such dis- 
coveries in advance of the proofs. It 
will take us a little time to settle our 
heads and know where we are, but we 
can well afford to wait on the evidence ; 
perceiving distinctly beforehand that 
there is ample room in the first few lines 
of Scripture, for unnumbered cycle’ of 
history anterior to the present. God 
existed long enough ago to create them 
and take care of them, and that must 
suffice. 

Some of the late experimenters, again, 
affirm that, under certain conjunctions 
arranged for the maintenance of galvanic 
action, they are able to beget, or create, 
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new forms of insect-life, without any 
previously existing eggs or germs. And 
so they account for the new families of 
organized life appearing, at successive 
stages, in the geologic progress of the 
earth, without any creative or miracu- 
lous intervention of God; for the world 
itself, they say, has a creative function, 
as they have experimentally discovered. 
Now, that any such new generation of 
insect-life is possible, apart from hidden 
germs undiscovered, we may rightly be 
slow to believe; for it is antecedently 
improbable, nay incredible. Mind only 
can think the species, and adjust the sub- 
tle articulations of such insect-life ; acids 
and mineral substances and galvanic 
forces—all unintelligent—never did, or 
can do, any such thing. Indeed, if it 
were established, as it certainly is not, 
that in the given conjunctions of causes, 
such creations do really take place, it 
would be infinitely more rational to be- 
lieve that God allows his Creatorship 
to appear by fixed law, so to speak, in 
such physical conjunctions, just as he 
allows his Spirit-power to be drawn forth 
by right personal conjunctions made for 
him in prayer. The supposed discovery, 
therefore, does not shake at all the faith 
of God’s creations. 

Again, we have another fourth class 
of cases, where the proposed point of 
discovery is not made out, and there is 
no reason to fear that it ever will be. 
I only cite a single example, in the Dar- 
winian theory of the transmutation of 
species. What is science, anyhow, but the 
knowledge of species? And if species 
do not keep their places, but go a mask- 
ing or really becoming one another, in 
strange transmutations, what is there to 
know, and where is the possibility of 
science ? If some original germ-cell atom 
may travel up through mollusc, and 
frog, and bug, and buzzard, and mam- 
mal, into a man, what forbids that 
stones may break species in the same 
way, to become wood and water, and 
wind, and cloud, and thunder? If there 
is no stability or fixity in species, then, 
for aught that appears, even science it- 
self may be transmuted into successions 
of music, and moonshine, and auroral 
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fires. Ifa single kind is all kinds, then 
all are one, and, since that is the same 
as none, there is knowledge no longer: 
The theory may be true, but it never 
can be proved, for that reason if no 
other. And when it is proved, if that 
must be the fact, we may well enough 
agree to live without religion. 

There is still a fifth class of cases, 
where conclusions against religion are 
drawn from no particular disagreement, 
but are made to have a look of truth, 
from the new mental positions obtained. 
Thus groping his way backward through 
so many and vast cycles of geologic his- 
tory, and yet arriving apparently no whit 
nearer to God’s act of creation, the ex- 
plorer faints, so to speak, in the stretch 
of his almanac, and drops into the con- 
clusion, that it is better to make short 
work, and say, that the world itself is 
from eternity. Be it so: nothing is 
therein concluded against either God’s 
existence or Creatorship; for since the 
world so evidently bears the stamp of 
mind in every part, we can only judge 
that it is from eternity, as being from 
eternity created. Which again is but 
saying that God is from eternity Cre- 
ator—a conclusion far more consonant 
to reason, than that he some day began 
to be Creator. Was he God before he 
was Creator? or was he rather, in the 
simple fact of existence, both God and 
Creator? The world, in this view, is 
just as truly made out of nothing—that 
is, nothing exterior to God—and is just 
as truly miracle, just as fit home for a 
supernatural religion, as if it was made 
yesterday. And the first chapter of 
Genesis suffers no trace of damage. 

Another conclusion, that is even fatal 
every way to religion, is suggested, and 
gets a color of evidence, from the fact 
discovered and rediscovered continually 
in nature, that all events take place un-- 
der fixed laws. They certainly do, we 
must agree to this; but it does not follow 
that such fixed laws are only laws of 
natural causation. This article is not 
written by any laws of natural causa- 
tion. The writer never did any thing 
by natural causation, unless in some 
hour of delirium, or sleep-walking. All. 
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minds have laws in their ends, and a 
perfect mind, like the mind of God, hay- 
ing perfect ends, will do all things ac- 
cording to fixed laws by and for its ends. 
And imperfect minds, imperfectly coér- 
dinated in right ends, are none the less 
superior to causation. They have pow- 
er, every one, to act supernaturally, com- 
ing down upon nature to put her forces 
into new conjunctions, and make her 
very causes vary their product. They 
do not act as being simply acted on, as 
a projectile is thrown, or a hammer 
swung, but through and from them- 
selves, out of their inherent, everlasting, 
supernatural liberty. And the world is 
put under them to be thus acted on— 
ridden by them even as they ride their 
horses, And so, acting downward into 
it, they are doing always their small 
miracles upon it. Is it credible that 
God is himself withholden from putting 
his will into nature, when he gives us 
just this power, to be our most common 
equipment ? 

It is very true that God cannot be 
expected, in miracle, to overturn or 
suspend the fixed laws of nature. Such 
a definition of miracle makes it impos- 
sible. The man who lifts a weight 
masters gravity, but he does not sus- 
pend the law. He only puts the fiat of 
his will on his muscles, and, by the 
contracting and counter-pull of these, 
the weight rises. So God’s supernatural 
fiat acting into, or interacting with, the 
laws and causes of nature, may produce 
all miracle without disruption of order. 
There is no difficulty here, save in get- 
ting our own conceptions of nature and 
the supernatural so adjusted, as to allow 
their co-ordinated and regularly system- 
atized action. And there is no difficulty 
in this, greater than there is in perceiv- 
ing, every moment, that we have ac- 
tions of our own, entering freely into 
causes, being themselves uncaused,—in 
which we so far do the supernatural 
ourselves, without having even a doubt 
-or question raised. 


As regards the adjustment now of 
these many collisions recounted by our 
inventory, in the happiest and speediest 
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way possible, two things plainly are re- 
quired, both of religion and of science ; 
viz., that they both consent to be com- 
plemented in each other; and both as- 
sume to hold their ground firmly and 
with courage, as the truth requires. 

Thus religion must consent to be con- 
figured to all true points of science; 
just as it has learned already, without 
damage and even with the greatest ad- 
vantage, to hold the Bible itself in a 
Copernican sense. Having it on hand 
to convert the world, it must, in a dif- 
ferent sense, be converted to the world. 
And it can never stop being thus con- 
verted, till science stops discovery. It 
must seek to put itself in harmony with 
every sort of truth, else it cannot be 
true itself. Not that the truths of na- 
ture and natural science are superior and 
standard as respects the truths of relig- 
ion; for scientific ideas and opinions 
must be willingly configured, under the 
same law, to the verities of religion. 
Truth is one—a complete, universal sys- 
tem, based in God’s all-comprehensive 
intelligence. And the moment either 
science or religion refuses to acknowl- 
edge and draw itself towards this whole 
of truth, it becomes ipso facto schismatic. 
Of course, it is not for religion to run 
after every newly-advertised discovery 
of science, and offer it obeisance, before 
it has had time to make due proof of its 
truth. And yet, when such due proof 
is made, and the discovery fully estab- 
lished, religion should greet it none the 
less heartily, that it sees apparent con- 
tradiction in it, but should rather begin 
to inquire, by what modifications the 
apparent disagreement can be removed, 
and God be set in harmony; knowing 
that, when the seeming disagreement is 
cleared, it has even gained the discovery 
to itself. 

In the same way, as already intimated, 
science also is required—a requirement 
which does not appear to have been 
much thought of as yet—to allow itself 
to be configured as punctually to the 
verities of religion ; doing honor always 
to the maxim, that the first fact of 
knowledge is the organic unity of all 
knowledge. It is not supposable, of 
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course, that any real fact of science is to 
suppress, or any way disguise itself, for 
the benefit of religion. Only no dis- 
coverer is at liberty, in making up his 
discovery, to disrespect, or volunteer a 
disconnection of it with any kind of 
truth. It is one of the particular perils, 
for example, of science, that the sensu- 
ous mental habit it engenders, tends to 
a general disrespect and quiet ignoring 
of all supersensuous and supernatural 
fact—so of religion itself. Becoming in- 
telligent is the same thing, in this man- 
ner, as becoming atheistic, and the 
reality of spirit, and miracle, and im- 
mortality, and the supernatural remedial 
causes that compose the staple of a gos- 
pel—yes, and sometimes even the second 
sense and true poetic life of things, that 
which is the flame and principal mean- 
ing of the creation—all these are ignor- 
ed, and the scientific plodder is left to 
spend his life in toiling at the shell of 
knowledge, as if it were the substance 
and totality. His science becomes, in 
this manner, a science of mere things, 
installed as a complete world-empire ; 
and refusing to know the super-mechan- 
ical forces, and vastly broader concern- 
ments of spirit, it consents to be either 
a stupendous lie, or a very cheap form 
of idolatry. He discovers new races ap- 
pearing in the rocks, for example, and 
refers them not to God, but wilfully to 
“spontaneous generation ;” whereas, for 
God there is some presumption of evi- 
dence, and for spontaneous generation 
none at all. Making up his physiolog- 
ical account of man, he does not stop at 
the conclusion given him by his facts, 
that man is an animal, but he draws it 
a little wider, warping in a fact or two, 
it may be, to cover it, and concludes 
that he is only an animal—bolting pur- 
posely, as entitled to no consideration, 
the grand superanimal faith of immor- 
tality, never so much as conceived or 
conceivable by animals, but dear and 
natural to man and natural as dear; 
also the much wider distinction of im- 
mutable ideas, such as truth, and right, 
and good, where man leaves all animals 
below and takes his place with God. 
So, more generally, going after causes 
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in his field, and finding them working 
under their laws, he puts down his con- 
clusion that all things—human actions 
even—are done by causes working un- 
der laws. Deep-thoughted men of all 
ages have thought farther, and seen 
more; but he is restrained by no defer- 
ences, giving out his pronouncement, 
that responsibility and all supernatural 
facts are but fictions which philosophy 
will disregard. Science has no right to 
put itself at war, thus lightly, with old 
original ideas, that beleng to the vast, 
supereminent domain of spirit, and com- 
pose a complete other-where of knowl- 
edge. It consents in this manner to be 
no more a builder, but a devastator. 
And then it follows, that as the bigots 
of religion do not know what religion 
is, when they refuse to allow any con- 
figuration of its word to the teachings 
of science, so these guerillas of science 
miss the very conception of nature, 
when they cease to look upon it as 
made for the uses of spirit, and by its 
very laws submitted to the uses of 
spirit, Self-active power it has none, 
and no man knows what it is, who does 
not see it open, every way,—set open 
more and more by science itself—to the 
uses of such power, and congener, in 
that manner, to the properties of the 
supernatural, The true comprehensive 
wisdom here is to say, let the truth 
come boldly in from all quarters—out 
of consciousness and revelation, out of 
the sky, out of the ground; and let every 
truth know beforehand, that it is going 
to meet, and embrace, and be everlast- 
ingly one with all other truth, even as 
truth itself is inherently one. 

A second lesson, as already suggest- 
ed, still remains; that both parties are 
to hold their ground together, maintain- 
ing just that courage that belongs to 
men who belong to the truth. We 
suffer a certain feeling of regret when 
we remember that Galileo is not able to 
stand by his discovery, but is even com- 
pelled, by the tyrannical severities of 
religion, to make a scarcely honorable 
defection from it. And if now a man 
of science dares not publish or publicly 
affirm a fact he has discovered, because 
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it runs counter to some stundard, or 
scruple of his religion, how great a fall 
is there from the true dignity of science. 
The more common fault of our time is 
audacity. Science wants no cowards, 
but real courage dares to be considerate. 
Let us have discovered all that is best, 
and all that is worst, but never any 
thing which is not exactly true. 

But the more difficult thing, in this 
matter of courage, is to settle the true 
position for it, on the side of religion. 
The demonstrations of religion, as re- 
lated to science, bear a look, just now, 
that is not inspiring, or is even a little 
humiliating ; a look of demoralization, 
or chronic weakness, that is turning one 
way or another for help, and seemingly 
cannot find it, As if there were no 
power left in religion, to withstand the 
inroads of scientific naturalism, and 
every thing were verging towards a final 
precipitation of faith and authority! 
Nothing could be more unworthy, or in 
fact more false. We have indeed been 
called to revise a good many of our 
supposed knowledges, and some that 
we derived, as we thought, from the 
Scripture; but there is not any one of 
them which damages either us or it. 
The concessions we are yielding to sci- 
ence make no breach on the subject- 
matter of revelation; they only touch 
certain incidentals of form and lan- 
guage, where the Scriptures are ona par, 
as to their conceptions of nature, with 
all other modes of opinion. Every thing 
they were written for stands unshaken 
still, and is even the more firmly settled, 
that it has been able to survive the 
perils of so broad a reconstruction. See 
what changes have been sweeping by. 
The flat world that was laid on pil- 
lars, rounding into a sphere, has broken 
loose, in swift motion, rushing strong 
and far. The heaven that was decked 
with spangles has become a vast world- 
empire, stable as geometry itself. Mat- 
ter has become incombustible, having 
its very atoms yoked in the count of 
arithmetic. The counsel that turns 
about the clouds has been discovered, 
and clouds themselves trod under by 
human feet. The waters have been 
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measured, and the seas explored and 
well-nigh bridged. Even our bodies 
are seen to have their constancy no more 
in their matter, but wholly in the shape- 
element under which they are ever being 
recomposed. A thousand misconcep- 
tions are corrected, and a thousand 
short-conceptions enlarged. And yet 
every thing in religion stands even the 
more securely ; as we see it yoke itself 
with science, in a manner, at once so 
pliant, and so visibly superior. 

Our true part, then, is to be as little 
concerned for the safety of religion as 
we have reason to be. The future out- 
breaks of discovery are not likely to 
bring us a single peril more. And since 
we have ample space left us as ever, for 
all most supernatural gifts—revelations, 
prayers, anointings, discernings, and 
even miracles—and no possible discoy- 
ery can rob us of these liberties of the 
spirit, or more than help us to maintain 
them systematically, as having found 
their intelligible unity with science it- 
self, what shall we do but pledge our 
right hand to it and to all its explora- 
tions? We are to say, Go on, gentle- 
men, for there is a much larger field to 
be possessed. As yet you have but 
scratched the world’s surfaces, in what 
you call your sciences. Go deep; for 
the deeper you go, and the more un- 
sparing your search, the better it will 
be for us. Wrench every subtlest and 
most secret thing from nature’s bosom, 
and let us have it. We shall appropri- 
ate every true thing you bring us, and 
thank God for it. Only bring us no 
conceit, as if nature were the all, and 
sciénce the all-expounder. What you 
call nature is but 4 very small affair, 
compared with God’s high spirit-em- 
pire, and the vast immortal quantities, 
and powers, and passions, and truths, 
that build the eternal system it com- 
poses. Do not imagine that you are in 
a commission large enough to include 
and give you jurisdiction of things su- 
pernatural, when your only jurisdiction 
is of the shell. Be not in haste to put 
your sentence on the faiths of religion. 
The nursery-sparrow that boasts “ I kill- 
ed Cock Robin,” could as well be sure 
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of transfixing mountains with his “ bow 
and arrow,” as you of doing death upon 
religion, if you would, by your sciences. 
It is a very great thing to undertake— 
the extirpation of those eternal faiths, 
and facts, and ideas, by which God im- 
plants himself in the everlasting percep- 
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tions of mind. Whether you know it 
or not, here is a good deal more of 
rock than there is in all your under- 
worlds of geology. It is older also 
than your most primitive formations, 
and will stay firm under you some ages 
longer. 


THE THREE WRENS. 


Mr. Wren and his dear began early one year,— 

They were married, of course, on St. Valentine’s day,— 
To build such a nest as was safest and best, 

And to get it all finished and ready by May. 


Their house, snug and fine, they set up in a vine, 
That sheltered a cottage from sunshine and heat : 

Mrs. Wren said: “I’m sure, this is nice and secure ; 
And besides, I can see in the house, or the street.” 


Mr. Wren, who began, like a wise married man, 

To check his mate’s weak inclination to roam, 
Shook his little brown head, and reprovingly said : 
“‘ My dear, you had better be looking at home. 


“ You'll be trying the street pretty soon with your feet, 
And neglecting your house and my comfort, no doubt, 
And you'll find a pretext for a call on them next, 
If you watch to see what other folks are about. 


“ There’s your own home to see, and besides there is me, 
And this visiting neighbors is nonsense and stuff ! 
You would. like to know why ? well, you’d better not try ;- 
I don’t choose to have you, and that is enough!” 


Mrs, Wren did not say she would have her own way,— 

In fact, she seemed wonderfully meek and serene ; 
But she thought, I am sure, though she looked so demure, 
“ Well! I don’t care; I think you’re most awfully mean!” 


Mr. Wren soon flew off, thinking, likely enough, 

I could manage a dozen such creatures with ease ;— 
She began to reflect, I see what you expect, 

But if I know myself, I shall look where I please ! 


However, at night, when he came from his flight, 
Both acted as if there was nothing amiss: 

Put a wing o’er their head, and went chirping to bed, 
To dream of a summer of sunshine and bliss, 


I need scarcely remark, they were up with the lark, 
And by noon they were tired of work without play ; 
And thought it was best for the present to rest, 
And then finish their task in the cool of the day. 


So, concealed by the leaves that grew thick to the eaves, 
He shut himself in, and he shut the world out ;— 
“ Now,” said she, “ he’s asleep, I will just take a pee 
In the cottage, and see what the folks are about. 
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Then she looked very sly, from her perch safe and high, 
Through the great open window, left wide for the sun ; 
And she said: “I can’t see what the danger can be, 
I am sure here is nothing to fear or to shun ! 


“ There’s an old stupid cat, half asleep on the mat, 
But I think she’s too lazy to stir or to walk ;— 
Oh, you just want to show your importance, I know, 
But you can’t frighten me, Mr. Wren, with your talk ! 


“ Now to have my own will, I'll step down on that sill ; 
I'm not an inquisitive person—oh, no: 
I don’t want to see what’s improper for me, 
But I like to find out for myself that it’s so.” 


Then this rash little wren hopped on further again, 

And, grown bolder, flew in, and sat perched on a chair ; 
Saying, ‘“‘ What there is here that is dreadful or queer, 

I haven’t been able to find, I declare. 


“ Well, I wish for your sake, Mr. Wren, you would wake, 
And see what effect all your warning has had ; 
Ah! Pll call up that cat, and we'll have a nice chat, 
And rouse him with talking,—oh, won’t he be mad!” 


So she cried, loud and clear, “ Good-day, Tabby, my dear! 
I think neighbors a neighborly feeling should show.” 
“ How your friendliness charms,” said Puss; “ come to my arms, 
I have had my eye on you some time, do you know!” 


Something like a sharp snap broke that moment his nap, 
Mr. Wren said, with a stretch and a wink: 
“T suppose, dear, your sleep has been tranquil and deep ; 
I just lost myself for a moment, I think. 


“Why ! she’s gone, I declare! well, P’'d like to know where?” 
And his head up and down peering round him he dips ; 
All he saw in the gloom of the shadowy room, 
Was an innocent cat meekly licking her lips! 


“Tis too bad she’s away ; for, of course, I can’t stay,” 
Said the great Mr. Wren, “ shut in this little space ; 
We must come and must go, but these females, you know, 
Never need any changes of work or of place.” 


And then he began, like a badly-used man, 
To twitter and chirp with an impatient cry ; 

But soon pausing, sang out, “ She’s gone off in a pout, 
But if she prefers being alone, so do I! 


“ Yet the place is quite still, so Pl whistle until 
She returns to her home full of shame and remorse ; 
I’m not lonesome at all, but it’s no harm to call; 
She’ll come back fast enough when she hears me, of course!” | 


So he started his tune, but broke off very soon, 
As if he’d been wasting his time, like a dunce ; 
For he suddenly caught at a very wise thought, 
And he altered his whole plan of action at once. 


“ Now, that cat,” he exclaimed, “ may be wrongfully blamed ; 
And since it’s a delicate matter to broach, 
I don’t say of her, that she is not sans peur, 
But I’m sure in this matter she’s not sans reproche ! 
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“ Ah! I can’t love a wren, as I loved her, again, 
But Ill try to be manly and act as I ought; . 
And the birds in the trees, like the fish in the seas, 
May be just as good ones as ever were caught. 


“ And if one in the hand, as all men understand, 
Is worth two in the bush,” Mr. Wren gravely said, 
“Then it seems to me plain, by that same rule again, 
That a bird in the bush is worth two that are dead.” 


So he dropped his sad note, and he smoothed down his coat, 
Till his late-ruffled plumage shone glossy and bright ; 
And light as a breeze, through the fields and the trees, 
He floated and carolled till lost to the sight. : 
And in no longer time than it takes for my rhyme,— 
Now, would you believe it? and isn’t it strange !— 
He returned all elate, bringing home a new mate: 
But birds are but birds, and are given to change. 


Of course, larger folks are quite crushed by such strokes, 
And never are guilty of like fickle freaks ;— 

Ah! a bird’s woe is brief, but our great human grief 
Will sometimes affect us for days and for weeks! 


But this does not belong of good right to my song, 
For I started to tell about birds and their kind ; 
So I'll say Mr. Wren, when he married again, 
Took a wife who had not an inquiring mind. 


For he said what was true: “ Mrs. Wren, number two, 
You would not have had such good fortune, my dear, 

If the first, who is dead, had believed what I said, 
And contented herself in her own proper sphere.” 


Now, to some it might seem like the very extreme 
Of folly to ask what you know very well; 

But this Mrs. Wren did, and behaved as he bid, 
Never asking the wherefore, and he didn’t tell. 


Yes, this meek little bird never thought, never stirred, 
Without craving leave in the properest way : 

She said, with the rest, “ Shall I sit on my nest 
For three weeks or thirteen? Tl do just as you say!” 


Now I think, in the main, it is best to explain 
The right and the reason of what we command ; 

But he wouldn’t, not he; a poor female was she, 
And he was a male bird as large as your hand ! 


And one more thing, I find, is borne in on my mind: 
Mr. Wren may be right, but it seems to me strange, 
That while both his grief and his love were so brief, 
He should claim such devotion and trust in exchange! 


And yet I’ve been told, that with birds young and old, 
All the males should direct, all the females obey ; 

Though, to speak for a bird, so at least I have heard, 
You must 62 one :—as I never was, I can’t say! 
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JEWELS OF THE DEEP. 


II. 


PEARLS. 


The chief place among all precious things belongs to the pearl.—Pxiny. 


A pusky fisherman in the far-off seas 
of India once found a pearl in an oyster. 
He had heard of such costly gems, and 
sold it to an Arab for a gold coin which 
maintained him for a whole year in lux- 
ury and idleness, The Arab exchanged 
it for powder and shot furnished him 
by a Russian merchant on board a trad- 
ing vessel, who even yet did not recog- 
nize the dirty, dust-covered little ball 
as a precious jewel. He brought it 
home as a present for his children on 
the banks of the Neva, where a brother 
merchant saw it and bought it for a 
trifle. The pearl had at last found one 


who could appreciate its priceless value, 
The great man—for it was a merchant 


of the first class, the owner of a great 
fortune—rejoiced at the silent fraud by 
which he had obtained the one pearl of 
great price, without selling all and buy- 
ing it fairly, and cherished it as the 
pride of his heart. Visitors came from 
all parts of the world to see the wonder. 
He received them, in his merchant’s 
costume, in a palace plain without but 
resplendent inside, with all that human 
art can do to embellish a dwelling, and 
led them silently through room after 
room, filled with rare collections and 
dazzling by the splendor of their orna- 
ments, At last he opened with his own 
key the carved folding-doors of an inner 
room, which surprised the visitor by its 
apparent simplicity. The floor, to be sure, 
was inlaid with malachite and costly 
marble, the ceiling carved in rare woods, 
and the walls hung with silk tapestry ; 
but there was no furniture, no gilding, 
nothing but a round table of dark Egyp- 
tian marble in the centre. Under it 
stood a strong box of apparently won- 
derful ingenuity, for even the cautious 
owner had to go through various read- 


ings of alphabets, and to unlock one 
door after another, before he reached an 
inner cavity, in which a plain square 
box of Russia leather was standing 
alone. With an air akin to reverence, 
the happy merchant would take the 
box and press it for a moment to his 
bosom, then, devoutly crossing himself 
and murmuring an invocation to some 
saint, he would draw a tiny gold key, 
which he wore next to his person, from 
his bosom, unlock the casket, and hold 
up to the light, that fell from a large 
grated window above, his precious pet. 
It was a glorious sight for the lover 
of such things. A pearl as large asa 
small egg, of unsurpassed beauty and 
marvellous lustre. The sphere was per- 
fect, the play of colors, as he would let 
it reluctantly roll from his hands over 
his long white fingers down on the dark 
table, was only equalled by the flaming 
opal, and yet there was a soft, subdued 
light about the lifeless thing which en- 
dowed it with an almost irresistible 
charm. It was not only the pleasure its 
perfect form and matchless beauty gave 
to the eye, nor the overwhelming 
thought of the fact that the little ball 
was worth any thing an emperor ora 
millionaire might choose to give for it 
—there was a magic in its playful ever- 
changing sheen as it rolled to and fro— 
a contagion in the rapt fervor with 
which the grim old merchant watched 
its every flash and flare, which left few 
hearts cold as they saw the marvel of 
St. Petersburg. For such it was, and 
the Emperor himself, who loved pearls 
dearly, had in vain offered rank and 
titles and honors for the priceless gem. 
A few years afterwards a conspiracy 
was discovered, and several great men 
were arrested. Among the suspected 
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was the merchant, Taking his one 
great treasure with him he fled to Paris. 
Jewellers and amateurs, Frenchmen and 
foreigners, flocked around him, for the 
fame of his jewel had long since reached 
France. He refused to show it for a 
time. At last he appointed a day, when 
his great rival in pearls, the famous 
Dutch banker, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and other men well known for their 
love of precious stones and pearls, were 
to behold the wonder. He drew forth 
the golden key, he opened the casket, 
but his face turned deadly pale, his eyes 
started from their sockets, his whole 
frame began to tremble, and his palsied 
hand let the casket drop. The pearl 
was discolored! A sickly blue color 
had spread over it, and dimmed its 
matchless lustre. His gem was diseased ; 
in a short time it would turn into a 
white powder, and the rich merchant 
of St. Petersburg, the owner of the finest 
pearl known to the world, was a pauper ! 
The pearl had avenged the poor Indian 
of the East, the Arab, and the poor tray- 
eller, and administered silent justice to 
the wrongful owner. 

There is injustice, grievous wrong and 
fearful cruelty in the early history of 
almost all oriental pearls, for,as Barry 
Cornwall sings so well— 

Within the midnight of her hair, 

Half hidden in its deepest deeps, 
A single peerless, priceless pearl 

(All filmy-eyed) forever sleeps. 
Without the diamond's sparkling eyes, 
The ruby’s blushes—there it lies, 
Modest as the tender dawn, 
Ween her purple veil’s withdrawn— 
The flower of gems, 2 lily cold and pale. 
Yet, what doth all avail?— 
All its beauty, allits grace ?— 
All the honors of its place? 
He who plucked it from its bed, 

In the far blue Indian Ocean, 

Lieth, without life or motion, 
In his early dwelling—dead ! 
All his children, one by one, 
When they look up to the sun, 
Curse the toil by which he drew 
The treasure from its bed of blue. 


For sad is the life and fearful are the 
dangers through which the unfortunate 
pearl-diver passes before his few years 
are ended, and he enters into eternal 
rest. How strange is the providence of 
God, which places the precious diamond 
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in the hand of the poor Brazilian slave, 
and grants the precious pearl to the 
half-starved Indian! Far out, off the 
coast of Ceylon and on Bahrein Island, 
in the Persian Gulf, are the great de- 
posits, from whence come to us most of 
the gems we value so highly. It is a 
strange sight to see in the season, in the 
months of February and March, those 
desert and barren spots suddenly bloom 
forth in gorgeous colors, as the sands 
and coral rocks are covered with tents 
of richly-dyed materials, and a motley 
crowd assembles on the forsaken spot, 
There are divers and merchants, fish- 
sellers and butchers, boat-caulkers and 
sail-makers, jewellers and idle talkers, 
men from Asia and Africa, all talking 
loudly, jostling each other, eager to be- 
come rich by some lucky venture. There 
are priests also, who levy tribute on the 
superstitious fishermen, imposing offer- 
ings and prescribing holidays, so that 
the poor fisherman’s earnings are half- 
spent in advance, and his actual work- 
days amount to little more than thirty 
in the season. 

When all is prepared, a Hindoo or 
Parsee blesses the water to drive away 
the sharks—for a consideration ; magi- 
cians and sorcerers sell amulets and ut- 
ter blessings—for a consideration ; and 
when the boats are ready for a start, 
there is seen in the chief boat a jolly 
old cheat, a conjuror and binder of 
sharks, who waves about his skinny 
hands and jumps and howls, till the 
poor fishermen are as much afraid of 
his incantations as of the sharks them- 
selves, They must fast rigidly, while 
he performs his wicked rites, nor will 
he allow them to start, till he has. de- 
clared the moment propitious. At last 
he lifts up his voice in a hideous way, 
the divers join in the chorus, a kind of 
toddy is made and liberally distributed 
among the excited crowd, and the work 
begins in earnest. 

The boats generally assemble at a late 
hour of the night, and when all are 
together, a signal-gun is fired, where- 
upon they set sail for the banks, which 
are not far from the west side of the 
Persian Gulf. The purpose is to reach 
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there before daybreak, so that the divers 
may be able to begin the moment the 
sun rises above the dark waters. In 
each boat there are, besides the pilot, 
ten rowers and ten divers, The latter, 
perfectly naked, but with their skin 
well rubbed with fragrant oil, work five 
at a time, leaving the other five to re- 
cover and to recruit in the meanwhile. 
Before they jump in, they compress the 
nostrils tightly with a small piece of 
horn, which keeps the water out, stuff 
their ears with beeswax for the same 
purpose, fasten a network bag, which is 
to hold the oysters, by a string to their 
waist, and aid their own descent by a 
large stone of red granite, which they 
catch hold of with their foot. Then 
they go quickly down tothe bottom. 
Here they dart about as swiftly as they 
can, picking up with their fingers and 
with their toes, which they use with 
wonderful agility, fill their bag, and 
shake the rope that is held above in 
the boat, in order to be drawn up at 
once. 


In favorable weather the divers may 
go down from twelve to fifteen times a 
day; if the weather is less propitious, 


they dive at most five times. They 
remain on an average not over a minute 
under water; to stay there a minute 
and a half or two minutes is possible 
only for a few expert divers, and can 
only be reached by extraordinary efforts. 
A few who have endured four or five 
minutes are spoken of as we speak of 
the men of genius that adorn a nation’s 
annals; and the greatest of divers is a 
half-fabulous Indian, who remained full 
six minutes under water. The exertion 
is extremely violent, and generally when 
the poor men return to the surface, 
blood flows from nose, ears, and eyes. 
Hence divers are generally unhealthy, 
and without exception short-lived. They 
suffer of heart-diseases and sores, and 
are easily recognized among the mixed 
population of those regions, by their 
bloodshot eyes, staggering limbs, and 
bent backs. These are part of their 
wages. Sometimes they die suddenly, 
on reaching the surface, as if struck by 
a shot, and are seen no more. The 
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stories of some of their number being 
regularly slain, in order to throw their 
limbs to the sharks for the sake of say- 
ing the lives of the others, or of eyeballs 
starting out of their sockets, and the 
tympanum of the ear breaking under 
the pressure of the water, are of course 
fables; but the pains, perils, and penal- 
ties of the poor pearl-divers, are, in all 
conscience, sad enough to surround the 
fruit of their labor, the beauteous pearl, 
with a melancholy interest unknown to 
other jewels. They have, however, their 
companions of suffering in higher re- 
gions also, for Dryden’s words, “He 
who would search for pearls must dive 
below,” apply to gems more precious 
even than the costliest of oriental pearls. 

The coast of Ceylon, however, is by 
no means the only place where pearls 
are found and fished. In the Persian 
Gulf more than thirty thousand men are 
employed in three thousand boats, and 
the produce of their industry constitutes 
the chief source of income of the Imaum 
of Muscat. The Red Sea also furnishes 
a large supply, and these three localities 
were the sources from which the Romans 
and the Greeks obtained their pearls. 
Inferior specimens are found in the Pa- 
cific and the West India waters, though 
certain fisheries on the California coast 
have occasionally produced very valua- 
ble pearls. 

It may be assumed, however, that all 
the mountain-streams of Europe and 
America furnish a limited number of 
shellfish, which contain at times valua- 
ble pearls. In many small rivers of our 
mountain regions small pearls have been 
found, and one of considerable size was 
a few years ago picked up on the banks 
of the James river, near Richmond. 
Certain streams in England have been 
fished for pearls, in ancient times, Al- 
ready Pomponius Mela, one of the oldest 
Latin writers, states that the seas of 
Britain generated gems and pearls, and 
Suetonius preserves the tradition that 
Julius Cesar was tempted to invade the 
distant island mainly by the hope that 
he would enrich himself with its pearls! 
It seems to be a well-established fact, that 
the great conqueror brought home from 
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there a breastplate studded with pearls, 
which he dedicated to Venus Genitrix 
in her temple at Rome, and on which 
there was an inscription, stating dis- 
tinctly that these pearls were British, 
as Cesar wished it to be understood 
that the offering was formed of spoil 
obtained in Britain. Pliny mentions 
these pearls as small and ill-colored, but 
does not doubt their origin. 

Scotland has to this day its successful 
pearl-fisheries, especially in the river 
Tay, where they extend from the town 
of Perth to Loch Tay, and where the 
mussels are collected by the peasantry 
before harvest-time, when they enjoy 
comparative leisure. The pearls, how- 
ever, are gencrally small, or, when they 
are of larger size, rather deformed. It 
is constantly affirmed by tradition, on 
the other hand, that the superb pearl 
in front of the Scottish crown was ob- 
tained in the river Ythan. 

Pennant tells us that English rivers 
also were noted for having several kinds 
of mussels, which produced quantities 
of pearls, and that there are regular 
fisheries in many, as in the Esk. In 
North Wales, the river Conway had, 
and still has, quite a reputation for its 
treasures. Camden gives an account of 
some very valuable pearls found in his 
time, which he calls as large and as 
well colored as any we find in England 
and Ireland, and adds, that they have 
been fished for there ever since the 
Roman Conquest. Gibson, who trans- 
lated Camden, says he knew a Mr. 
Wynn, who had a valuable collection 
of pearls, found in the Conway, among 
which was a stool-pearl, of the form 
and size of a button-mould, and weigh- 
ing seventeen grains. One of these 
gems, a Conway pearl, is to this day 
preserved in the royal crown of Eng- 
land ; it was presented to Catharine, the 
Queen of Charles II., by her chamber- 
lain, Sir Richard Wynn, of Giordir. 
Even in our day these fisheries are not 
quite neglected, but they represent the 
very prose of the pursuit, as the dangers 
and difficulties which have to be en- 
countered in the Far East, constitute its 
poetry. As soon as the tide is out, these 
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simple fishermen go in several boats to 
the mouth of the river, and there gather 
into their sacks as many mussels as they 
can obtain before the tide returns. 
These are thrown into huge kettles 
over a fire, to be opened, and then they 
are taken out, one by one, with the 
hand, and thrown into tubs. One of 
the men steps barefooted into these, and 
stamps upon them until they are re- 
duced to a pulp. Next they pour water 
upon the mass, to separate the fishy 
substance from the heavier parts, which 
contain sand, small pebbles, and the 
pearls that may have been obtained. 
After numerous washings, the sediment 
is put out to dry, and the pearls are 
carefully laid on large wooden platters, 
one at a time, with a feather. Whena 
sufficient quantity is gathered, they are 
taken to an overseer, who pays the fish- 
ermen a few shillings an ounce for them. 
The pearls are generally of a dirty white, 
and sometimes blue. What makes this 
fishery singular is the mystery which 
hangs upon the next step in the pro- 
ceedings. No one knows what becomes 
of the pearls. The fishery is a monop- 
oly, and there is but one person who 
buys them up, and as he keeps his coun- 
sel most jealously, this has led to very 
fanciful surmises, One curious inquirer 
was gravely told that all the pearls here 
found were sent abroad to be manufac- 
tured into seed-pearls, and another learn- 
ed that they were exported to India, in 
order to be dissolved in the sherbet of 
nabobs. 

Ireland also has its miniature fisher- 
ies; the mussels are found set up in the 
sand of the river-beds, with their open 
side turned from the torrent, and con- 
tain occasionally fine pearls. In Ba- 
varia the poor shellfish are treated sci- 
entifically : they are put back into cer- 
tain localities, fed with a peculiar food, 
which frivolous critics. say is scientific- 
ally prepared by the great Liebig, and 
subjected to a careful treatment. The 
success of this curious project has, how- 
ever, not yet become public. 

The question how the pearls were 
originally made, led, in olden times, to 
many absurd fables, and even the Mid- 
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dle Ages were not free from the wildest 
theories. Pliny gravely asserts that the 
oyster feeds upon the heavenly dew, 
and that this produces pearls. Boethius 
has the same notion, and speaking of 
the pearl-mussel in Scottish rivers, he 
says: “ These mussels, early in the morn- 
ing, when the sky is clear and temper- 
ate, open their mouth a little above the 
water, and most greedily swallow the 
dew of heaven; and after the quantity 
and measure of dew which they swal- 
low, they conceive and breed the pearl.” 
Even Harrison still claims that the 
pearls are only sought for in the latter 
part of August, because a little before 
that time “the sweetness of the dew is 
most convenient for the kind of fish 
which doth engender and conceive 
them.” The common belief in the East 
is, to this day, that these precious gems 
are 


“rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea ;” 
and this is about as true an account of 
their origin as the pretty conceit of 


Robert Herrick : 


Some asked me where the rubies grew, 
And nothing I did say, 

But with my fingers pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 


Some asked how pear!s did grow, and where? 
Then spoke I to my girl, 

To part her lips, and showed them there 
The quarelets of pearl. 


Alas for poetry and romance! The 
same terrible science of chemistry which 
has with its sledge-hammer of matter- 
of-fact converted the glorious diamond 
into vulgar charcoal, has also pro- 
nounced the precious pearl to be noth- 
ing but a few layers of membrane and 
common carbonate of lime. And yet, 
here, as everywhere in God’s beautiful 
nature, the poetical element is not 
wanting, if our eyes are but opened by 
wisdom from on high, to see the daily 
wonders by which we are surrounded. 
The pearls, aside from their beauty and 
their value, are superb illustrations of 
that beneficent law of Nature, by which 
injuries are converted into blessings, and 
Death is:changed into Life. The mol- 
lusks are all made after the same model, 
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and the common naked snail, as well as 
the mussel, the cockle, and the oyster, 
the awkward garden-snail crawling 
slowly on the moist ground, and the 
graceful nautilus sailing lightly over 
the blue waves, the elegant and the 
rough, the rare and the common, all 
show the same wisdom and marvellous 
adaptation of form to their purpose in 
life. The body is invariably of soft 
consistence, and enclosed in an elastic 
skin. From this skin exudes continual- 
ly a calcareous matter, which resembles 
common lime. This protects the ani- 
mal, and serves to form its shell. Where 
the waves are rough and rocks abound, 
there this house also is rough, hard, and 
stony, fit to weather the tempest, and to 
roll among rocks; where the waters are 
smooth and only halcyon days to be 
looked for, there Nature, which never 
works in vain, provides only paper sides, 
and an egg-shell boat, such as the little 
nautilus navigates during his happy life. 
This same calcareous matter which the 
animal gives out without pain and with- 
out labor, also fills the little house in- 
side with supernatural beauty. It forms 
that beautiful substance, so smooth and 
so highly polished, dyed with all the 
colors of the rainbow, and resplendent 
with a glorious opalescence, which still 
charms the eye in spite of its having 
become so common in all our houses, 
This is the lining of the shell, the nacre, 
or, in its poetical name, the mother-of- 
pearl. “The inside of the shell,” said 
old Dampier, the stern sailor with the 
poet’s mind, resembling himself the rug- 
ged oyster-shell with the beautiful lin- 
ing within, “the inside of the shell is 
more glorious than the pear! itself.” 

No wonder that with such a beautiful 
house to live in, the oyster should seem 
to derive its share of pleasure, which is 
given by the great Maker to. all his 
creatures on earth, from an effort to 
render its bed always soft and cosy, to 
lie warm, packed in close and comfort- 
ably. No wonder that with such a dis- 
position, the animal should become a 
sybarite, and fret at a crumpled rose- 
leaf on its ivory couch. Hence, as soon 
as a foreign substance intrudes by some 
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means or other, the mussel begins to 
make desperate efforts to remove the 
irritation. It has no means to resist the 
intruder; it must do as we have to do 
when our evils are beyond our powers 
of resistance; it must submit, and en- 
deavor, by the means placed in its pow- 
er by a beneficent Creator, to convert 
the pain into a pleasure, the grief into 
glory. Hence, whatever the cause of 
irritation may be, the process is invari- 
ably the same. 

Sometimes a tiny grain of sand or some 
similar foreign substance slips, in a 
moment of carelessness, through the 
opening, and gets between the mantle 
of the animal and the shell, proving 
soon a great annoyance. At other times 
some enemy of the poor, helpless shell- 
fish, goes deliberately to work to de- 
stroy it: he fastens himself to the out- 
side, and perforates the shell until he 
gets within reach of his prey. In such 
cases, the animal begins immediately to 
cover the intruding grain with a smooth 
coat of membrane and a layer of nacre, 
or to plug the opening in like manner 
with the same substance, in order to 
shut out the intruder, and to balk him 
in his murderous design. These accu- 
mulations grow from year to year, and 
finally form pearls adhering to the inner 
surface of the shell. 

These are, however, not the valuable 
pearls of commerce, which are always 
found loose in the interior or imbedded 
in the soft parts of the animal’s sub- 
stance, This arises from the fact that 
here the source of irritation has not 
come from without, but originated in 
the interior of the shell itself. The 
cause is this: the animal produces an- 
nually a number of eggs, contained each 
in a tiny capsule of almost microscopic 
size, As these eggs germinate and be- 
come diminutive animals, they are 
thrown out by the mother, to become 
mussels in their turn, Every now and 


then, however, an egg proves abortive, 
and is not thrown out with the others, 
but remains behind in the little capsule, 
in which it was originally contained. 
This capsule, forming part of the ani- 
mal, and furnished with blood and sup- 
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plies of every kind by the latter, is 
gradually covered, like the whole in- 
terior of the shell, with nacre, ang thus 
forms the future gem. This is the way 
they are made, these wondrous beauties! 
Well may, therefore, Sir Everard Home 
exclaim: “If I can prove that this, the 
richest jewel in a monarch’s crown, 
which cannot be imitated by any art of 
man either in beauty of form or bril- 
liancy of lustre, is the abortive egg of 
an oyster enveloped in its own nacre, 
who will not be struck with wonder 
and astonishment ? ” ‘ 

All pearls, therefore, have in the cen- 
tre some small foreign substance, or a 
tiny cell, which is surprising by its ex- 
treme brightness and polish, although 
but just of sufficient size to hold the 
original egg. If a pearl be split and 
then set in a ring with the divided sur- 
face outwards, as is often done, a mag- 
nifying glass will reveal to us this cen- 
tral cell quite conspicuously, in the form 
of a round hole, very minute it may be, 
but well defined, and showing beyond 
any doubt where the ovum has been 
deposited. Around this cell an addi- 
tional coat of nacre is laid evenly and 
smoothly every year, and thus the beau- 
tiful round pearl is gradually built up. 
Occasionally one may be found that is 
pear-shaped, and these, when perfect, 
are considered the most valuable, as 
they are in great demand for eardrops. 

is shape arises from the little foot or 
pedicle to which the egg is attached, 
being covered with nacre as well as the 
egg itself. 

The great beauty of pearls consists in 
their perfection of form, and their pe- 
culiar lustre, which man has not yet 
been able to give to artificial pearls, 
except in rare instances. This lustre 
arises from two features which charac- 
terize these precious jewels of the deep: 
their transparency and the peculiar struc- 
ture of their surface. For pearls are 
transparent, as can easily be ascertained 
by holding a split pearl to a candle, 
where, by interposing a colored sub- 
stance or light, the color will be seen 
transmitted through the pearl. Now, 
as the central cell is lined with a highly 
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polished coat of nacre, and the sub- 
stance of the pearl itself is transparent, 
the mys of light easily pervade it, and 
cause that peculiar lustre which char- 
acterizes a valuable pearl. 

This lustre, however, is heightened 
into true and superb opalescence by 
the delicately grooved surface of the 
pearl, which, Sir David Brewster says, 
resembles closely the fine texture of the 
skin at the top of an infant’s finger, or 
the minute corrugations which are often 
seen on surfaces covered with varnish or 
oil-paint. In other words, there are, be- 
neath the immediate polish of the pearl, 
certain tiny wavelets and dimples, from 
which the light is reflected in subdued 
and undulating splendor. From the flat 
surface of the lining of the shell, the mo- 
ther-of-pearl, these rays of light diverge 
in all directions, and hence shine in 
rainbow colors; in the pearl, on the 
contrary, on account of its spherical 
form, the varied hues are all blended 
into a white, uniform light, which 
gives to this gem its unrivalled beauty 
and high value as an ornament. 

These lustrous and beautiful spheres 
are the coveted ornament of all men, 
and immense prices are paid for those 
of perfect form and largest size. Hence 
man’s cupidity and ingenuity have been 
at work, from time immemorial, to imi- 
tate Nature’s handiwork, and to produce 
artificial pearls. In the harems of the 
East, and in the ball-rooms of Europe, 
in Chinese homes and at American par- 
ties, pearls have ere now dazzled the 
fashion, that never lay in an oyster-bed, 
as bits of California rock-crystal have 
more than once eclipsed the treasures 
of Golconda. The result of such labors 
has rarely been satisfactory; with the 
exception of certain French imitations, 
seen at last year’s Exposition, no pearls 
have ever yet been produced that could 
not readily be distinguished from the 
genuine product of shellfish. 

It is not a little curious that the near- 
est cognate substance is bezoar, a con- 
cretion of deep olive-green color, found 
in the stomach of goats, dogs, cows, and 
especially camels. The Hindoos gener- 
ally grind it into yellow paint, but 
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when harder parts are found, they fall 
speedily into the hands of jewellers, 
who polish and thread them, and then 
sell them as jewels. Thus it is from 
the secretion of a shellfish, and from 
the stomach of lower animals, that man 
gets the ornaments he most values for 
her he loves best and for him he wishes 
to honor most ! 

Already in the days of the Roman 
Empire stories were afloat in the great 
city, of Arab tribes living near’ the 
sandy shoals of the Red Sea, who prac- 
tised the art of making artificial pearls, 
They had evidently no inkling yet of 
modern ingenuity, for, if we are to be- 
lieve the Roman writers of the time, 
these innocent children of the desert 
went yet to Nature herself for aid in 
their enterprise, and made the oysters 
themselves their agents in fabricating 
artificial pearls. Apollonius tells us 
how they allured the credulous shell- 
fish from their cosy bed in the warm 
waters below to the surface, by pouring 
oil on the waters, to make them smooth 
and calm, and seizing them at the mo- 
ment when they appeared on the sur- 
face to imbibe the genial air, thrust a 
sharp instrument through the gaping 
valves into the soft body of the animal. 
Then they threw them into a colander 
connected with a pan or trough, into 
which the exuding juices slowly trickled 
in the form of round pearly drops. The 
story is, of course, fabulous, but tends 
to show how familiar the idea of mak- 
ing artificial pearls had already become 
to the mind of the ancients, The Chi- 
nese—that wonderful people, so wise as 
children, so ignorant in their old age— 
have likewise for centuries already car- 
ried on a well-organized system of man- 
ufacturing pearls on the same principle 
of forced mussel-labor, They claim that 
this invention was made as early as the 
thirteenth century, by an individual 
whose memory they still honor annual- 
ly by certain ceremonial acts performed 
in a temple specially dedicated to his 
name. 

The large manufactories of artificial 
pearls, which now exist near Canton 
and at Hutchefu, near Ningpo, employ 
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several thousand laborers in this ex- 
traordinary business, and produce every 
year a perfectly enormous quantity of 
pearls, The process is briefly this: in 
the months of April and May the full- 
grown mussels of that year are removed, 
one by one, from. their beds, and have 
small moulds or forms pushed inside, 
which are to serve as nuclei for new 
pearls. A piece of wire or a few metal 
beads are carefully inserted between the 
mantle of the animal and the shell, and 
there these foreign bodies are left em- 
bedded in the soft, muscular substance 
of the living shellfish, till they become 
completely incrusted with a thin coat- 
ing of nacre. <A year generally suffices 
to cover them with a thin but complete 
coat of mother-of-pearl; but at times 
they are left much longer undisturbed, 
in order to obtain a thicker incrustation 
of greater beauty. 

There is in the British Museum a 
pearl-mussel which has inside the shell 
a number of little josses made of bell- 
metal and completely covered and coat- 
ed with nacre. 

The beads so procured have a very 
handsome appearance and considerable 
lustre, but they are almost always mis- 
shapen, following the rough outline of 
the artificial kernel, and hence they can 
be sold only for opaque settings or for 
embroidery, when the imperfect side is 
concealed, The principal object of 
these factories is to produce the small 
idols with which the Chinese adorn 
their caps. These are produced by lit- 
tle tin moulds of stereotyped shape, 
which are inserted into the mollusk, 
and soon becoming covered with an 
extremely thin layer of nacre, appear 
entirely formed of the lustrous sub- 
stance of which pearls are made. The 
deception is all the greater as the nacre, 
though infinitely thin, still forms acom- 
plete and unbroken coat of exquisite 
smoothness, which cannot easily be re- 
moved by force, and hence is very du- 
rable. 

In Europe, it was Linneus, the great 
botanist, who first broached the idea of 
producing genuine pearls by a similar 
method, and offered, in 1761, to sell the 
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secret to the Swedish Government for a 
modest sum. The country was, how- 
ever, too poor to purchase the discov- 
ery, which thereupon fell into the hands 
of a wealthy merchant of Gottenburg. 
When his heirs a few years later offered 
the secret, carefully sealed up in the 
original paper, for sale, it had already 
become known through the publications 
of the great savant himself, and all the 
world was aware that the pearl was the 
result of an injury inflicted on the body 
or the shell of a mollusk Linneus 
had, himself, in his collection, several 
genuine pearls, the forced production 
of fresh-water pearl-mussels, 

The Venetians had long before made 
pearls in their famous glass-factories, 
They took hollow glass-beads and in- 
jected them with various tinted var- 
nishes, into the composition of which 
certain mercurial preparations entered 
largely. This manufacture was soon 
brought to a high degree of perfection, 
and led to a remarkable evidence of the 
honesty of the Great Republic: a law 
was passed by the Senate, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, forbidding 
the sale of these admirable imitations, 
on the ground that it was fraudulent 
to make or sell beads which could not 
be distinguished from genuine oriental 
pearls! The island of Murano, which 
was the original seat of this manufac- 
ture, has continued until now the prin- 
cipal locality for the production of these 
artificial or seed-pearls, and their sale is 
no longer hampered by republican regu- 
lations. 

The city of Rome boasts of equal suc- 
cess, but achieves it by very different 
means. Here glass is not so easily ob- 
tained, and hence beads of alabaster are 
carefully turned to a perfect sphere, and 
then covered with a cement, which con- 
sists chiefly of finely-ground mother-of- 
pearl. They do not pretend to com- 
pete with genuine pearls, but are an ex- 
ceedingly pretty ornament, and prove 
their popularity by never going out of 
fashion. 

The French, whose brass jewels now 
defy detection, have in the imitation of 
pearls also proved themselves infinitely 
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superior to all competitors. A few spe- 
cimens of their artificial productions, 
exhibited at the Exposition of 1867, 
could neither in lustre nor in water and 
color be distinguished from oriental 
pearls, even when the genuine and the 
sham were laid side by side. There is 
but one way by which they may be dis- 
covered: this is their specific weight 
—they are much lighter than the real 
pearls. 

The invention of their composition 
was, like so many inventions of this 
kind, due to what is termed an accident. 
A rosary-maker, in the days of Louis 
XIV., was walking in the garden of his 
country-house, near Paris, when his at- 
tention was attracted by the silvery 
lustre on a basin of water. He inquired 
the cause, and found that a number of 
bleaks—a small white fish of that region 
—had been crushed in the water; fur- 
ther examination convinced him that 
the lustrous sheen was produced by 
countless scales of the little animals. 
This suggested to his inventive mind 
the idea of using the scales for the 
manufacture of artificial pearls; but at 
first they decayed too quickly to be of 
any use. Long reflection led him at 
last to the happy thought of throwing 
the scales into a strong alkaline solu- 
tion, and, lo, the danger was removed ! 
Now there exist large factories where 
this substance is made. Enormous quan- 
tities of the fish, which fortunately 
abounds in the small tributaries of the 
Seine and the Marne, are caught, and 
the scales scraped off, well washed in 
water, and then compressed between 
folds of fine linen. The fluid which 
trickles from them is repeatedly filtered 
until it acquires the necessary degree of 
purity, and then mixed with some al- 
kaline solution, to prevent the animal- 
matter that remains from decaying. 
This is the famous Essence d’Orient, 
and it takes from seventeen to eighteen 
thousand fish to make one pound of the 
pure essence. 

At the same time glass-beads are 
blown with special care so as to pro- 
duce perfect spheres, and into these the 
costly essence, mixed with some isin- 
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glass, is gently blown by means of a 
blow-pipe. As if by a magic touch, the 
glass-bead is instantly changed into a 
lustrous pearl. They are then steeped 
in alcohol, dried over a hot plate, fill- 
ed with wax or cement to give them 
weight, and finally exposed to various 
fumes, which constitute the secret of 
the manufacture. 

With all this labor and ingenuity a 
pearl is produced—a sham. We prefer 
the workmanship of Nature in the wing- 
shelled pearl-bearer, the avicula marga- 
ritifera, a mussel as remarkable for its 
beauty and eccentricity of shape as for 
the pearls which it contains. It is now 
almost exclusively confined to the trop- 
ics, though in ancient times it seems to 
have been found’ in northern seas also, 
Its rivals are a mya, which abounds on 
the shores of almost all seas, and a unio, 
the British pearl-bearing mussel, found 
in rivers and small sheets of water. 
These modest mollusks, unpretending 
in appearance, but full of precious gems 
within, produce the pearl which from 
time immemorial man has valued among 
the most precious gems; for there are 
few things so immortal as good taste. 
Even the inferior pearls have their 
mysterious value in the eyes of many. 
The imperfect or discolored pearls are 
ground up, or dissolved and used as 
medicine in Eastern Jands. They call 
the powder Majoon; it is an electuary, 
and myriads of small seed-pearls are 
ground to impalpable powder in order 
to make the costly dose. This is, of 
course, a mere matter of taste, for the 
simple lime from the inside of the shell 
would be in every respect as white and 
as good, and common magnesia would 
have precisely the same effect. But if 
some old Emir or rich Bouse is desirous 
to pay an enormous price for something 
which he hopes will do his poor old 
body good—why should he not be al- 
lowed it to do so? Have not his bet- 
ters swallowed every thing from pure 
gold to toads’ brains, from tarwater to 
the filings of a murderer’s irons ? 

The finer pearls, which are not sold 
on the spot to agents from abroad, are 
sent to Europe, and of these the most 
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valuable find their way, in the course 
of trade, very quickly, to London and 
Paris, where enormous prices are paid 
for fine specimens, This mania is, how- 
ever, by no means of recent date, for 
antiquity has its lessons in this respect 
also. We all know how Julius Cesar, 
when he was in love with the mother 
of Marcus Brutus, gave her a pearl 
worth nearly a quarter of a million of 
our money ; and how Marc Antony drank 
one, dissolved in vinegar, which cost 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars ; 
whilst Clodius, the glutton, swallowed 
one worth forty thousand. The exam- 
ple of Cleopatra found an imitator even 
in sober England. Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, not otherwise famous for acts of 
folly, still so mistook the meaning of 
loyalty that he ground a pearl, which 
had cost him fifteen thousand pounds, 
into a cup of wine, in order thus fitly 
to drink the health of his great Queen ! 
This plagiarist again had many rivals 
in the mad courtiers of Louis XIV., 
who, in their insane extravagance, were 
wont to pulverize their diamonds, and 
occasionally used the powder to dry 
the ink of letters which they sent to 
their beloved ones. Is diamond-powder 
in the hair much worse ? 

The largest pearl on record is prob- 
ably one bought by that most romantic 
of all travellers and dealers in precious 
gems, Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia, 
where a pearl-fishery existed already in 
the days of Pliny. It is said—for the 
pearl is unknown to our day—to have 
been pear-shaped, perfect in all respects, 
and nearly three inches long; he ob- 
tained from the Shah of Persia the 
enormous sum of a hundred and eleven 
thousand pounds for the gem. 

Mr. Hope’s pearl, which is looked 
upon as the finest now known, is two 
inches long and four inches round; it 
weighs eighteen hundred grains, and, 
like all such rarities, is of such enor- 
mous and uncertain value, that no one 
would buy it at a market price. The 
most beautiful collection of pearls be- 
longs, however, to the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia. Her husband was ex- 
ceedingly fond of her, and as he shared, 
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with other fancies, also that for fine 
pearls with her, he sought for them all 
over the world, They had to fulfil two 
conditions rarely to be met with: they 
must be perfect spheres, and they must 
be virgin pearls; for he would buy 
none that had been worn by others. 
After twenty-five years’ search, he at 
last succeeded in presenting his Em- 
press with a necklace such as the world 
has never seen before. 

As this admiration for fine pearls has 
been the common weakness of man in 
all ages and in all countries, we need 
not wonder at their playing a prominent 
part in religious writings. The Talmud 
has a pretty story, teaching us that 
those who believed in it, esteemed but 
one object in nature of higher value 
than pearls. When Abraham approach- 
ed Egypt, the book tells us, he locked 
Sara in a chest that none might behold 
her dangerous beauty. But when he 
was come to the place of paying custom, 
the officer said: “ Pay custom!” And 
he said: “I will pay the custom.” They 
said to him: “Thou carriest clothes.” 
And he said: “I will pay for clothes.” 
Then they said to him: “ Thou carriest 
gold.” And he answered them: “I will 
pay for gold.” On this they further 
said: “Surely thou bearest the fine 
silk.” He replied: “I will pay custom 
for the finest silk.’ Then they said: 
“Surely it must be pearls that thou 
takest with thee.” And he only an- 
swered : “I will pay for pearls.” See- 
ing that they could name nothing of 
value for which the patriarch was not 
willing to pay custom, they said: “It 
cannot be but thou open the box and 
let us see what is within!” So they 
opened the box, and the whole land of 
Egypt was illumined by the lustre of 
Sara’s beauty—far exceeding even that 
of pearls ! 

Hence pearls are repeatedly used in 
Holy Writ also for the most solemn com- 
parisons, and to denote the highest de- 
gree of perfection. In the Old Testa- 
ment wisdom is praised as above pearls, 
and in the New Testament the kingdom 
of heaven is compared to a pearl of 
great price, which, when a merchant 
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had found it, he went and sold all that 
he had, and bought it. Even the New 
Jerusalem was revealed to St. John 
under the figure of an edifice with 
twelve doors, each of which was a 
single pearl. 

And this precious gem, fit to adorn 
an emperor’s crown, and to heighten 
the beauty “of the fairest of maidens, 
this pearl of great price, perfect in form 
and beauteous in lustre, this jewel of 
the deep, sought for at the peril of 
human life, and paid for with the bread 
of ten thousands—it sickens and dies 
and vanishes in a day. Every now and 
then we hear of a noble family, which 
prided itself on the possession of mag- 
nificent ancestral pearls, panic-stricken 
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by finding some of their precious gems 
turning of a sickly color, and crumbling 
into dust. It is but a few years since 
the crown-jeweller of France solemnly 
applied to the Academy of Sciences for 
a remedy against this disease, caused 
probably by the decomposition of the 
membranes which form part of the 
pearl, and are after all liable to decay 
and corruption, like all animal-matter, 
by contact with the air. There was no 
answer given, but the advice to preserve 
the precious gems, as much as possible, 
from the influences of light and air; and 
the Crown of France has since lost some 
of its most highly-prized jewels. “ Be- 
hold, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit |” 


MY LOVE ANDI. 


My Love sailed over the summer seas, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !— 

My Love sailed over the summer seas, 

And his sails swelled white in the favoring breeze ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


Swift fled the ship through the dancing foam, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 
Swift fled the ship through the dancing foam, 

And Sorrow and I were left at home ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary! 


A little brown bird came flying fast, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !— 

A little brown bird came flying fast, 

And perched on the top of the tall foremast ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


My Love shot the little brown bird through the heart, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 
My Love shot the little brown bird through the heart, 
(The surer the death, the shorter the smart ;) 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


How should he know ’twas this Heart of mine, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 

How should he know ’twas this Heart of mine, 

That had followed him over the fierce, sharp brine ? 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


Dear my Love, it was better so, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 
For you had the pleasure and I the woe, 
And I only pray you may never know 
That all my days are dreary ! 
So dreary ! 
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“Tuere, I thought, in America, lies nature sleepig, over-growing, almost conscious, foo much by 
half for man in the picture, and so giving a certain ¢tristesse, like the rank vegetation of swamps and 
forests seen at night, steeped in dews and rains, which it loves; and onit man seems not able to make 





much impression. There, in that great sloven cc 


t,in high Alleghany pastures, in the sea-wide, 


sky-skirted prairie, still sleeps and murmurs and hides the great mother, long since driven away from 
the trim hedge-rows and over-cultivated garden of England. 

“The power of machinery in Great Britain, in mills, has been computed to be equal to six hundred 
million men, one man being able, by the aid of steam, to do the work which required two hundred and 


fifty men to accomplish fifty years ago.” 


Or all this wealth of nature the 
Americans are the possessors; of all 
the powers of steam, and of all their 
applications, the Americans are also the 
masters, 

Now, just at the moment when the 
race has arrived at such perfect man- 
agement of mechanical forces that every 
thing can be accomplished almost with- 
out human labor, it falls heir to a hid- 
den hoard of boundless treasures, a con- 
tinent full of gold and silver, food and 
clothing, fuel and useful metals! Hay- 
ing such a wonderful supply of the raw 
materials of existence, you could have 
been very comfortable without machin- 
ery; and, on the other hand, with such 
machinery, you could have made your- 
selves happy and respected in a desert. 

Behold! you find yourselves starting 
with two outfits, each of a value not 
dreamed of hitherto ; the gifts of nature 
and of science, the real and the personal 
estate of mankind. The bridegroom and 
the bride, heirs of all the earth, meet in 
the new world and are married. The 
world’s romance culminates in your 
place and your time. 

* * * * * 

No one will deny the existence of this 
golden glow in the West, but as to how 
much of the splendor is enjoyable now, 
and how much is only the looming of 
something still below the horizon, opin- 
ions must differ, even among Americans 
at home: much more among observers 
from abroad. Are the Yankees versatile, 
or are they volatile? Is their prevailing 
trait of insouciance a foolish carelessness, 
or a happy freedom from — Are 
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their ways impudent, or only indepen- 
dent? Each takes care of himself, and 
does it, as a rule, successfully and pleas- 
antly: is this enlightened freedom, or is 
it rude barbarism? Each is, usually, 
richer every year than he was the year 
before: is this thrift, or is it greed? 
He has always, luckily, a home; the 
only misfortune is that he always has 
several homes in his lifetime. Socially 
America seems to me the gayest and 
happiest community the sun shines on; 
to you, perhaps, it is a dreadful mud- 
dle of incongruous elements all levelled 
downward. 

How will the America of 1868 look 
to the observer of 1968? We may get 
some idea by noting how it looks now, 
to outside observers. The distance of 
space supplies in some degree the cool- 
ness and clearness that distance of time 
will give to the future historian. 

It is only with English fellow-travel- 
lers that the American tourist can have 
much intelligent intercourse on national 
topics. The true foreigner (not count- 
ing any English speakers as such) is 
very polite and assiduous in showing 
any thing admirable in his own country, 
but very deficient in any intelligent cu- 
riosity respecting ours. In fact, he is 
apt to labor under an unlucky confusion 
of ideas as to any material distinction 
between North America and South 
America. An Italian innkeeper said to 
me that he had heard that New York 
was avery fine place,—whereupon my 
opinion of his intelligence rose rapidly, 
— New York, and also Rio Janeiro,” 
he added,—whereupon my admiration 
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dropped to zero again.* Even with the 
more intelligent classes of foreigners, 
probably by reason of the toil of trans- 
lations, or of the fact that such has had 
the barrier of a translation between him 
and all knowledge of the other’s affairs, 
we talk as an effort, and listen as to an 
essay—appear as an exhibition and ob- 
serve as a spectator. The mass of con- 
tinental Europeans seem to regard 
America as a distant land to which 
many of their countrymen have gone, 
and whence they never come back ex- 
cept as visitors ; for it is, strictly speak- 
ing, an American trait, that every adopt- 
ed citizen strongly disclaims the idea 
of living in any other country after hay- 
ing once fairly made the acquaintance 
of ours. A bourne from whence no 
traveller returns, cannot be a very cheer- 
ful aspect to present. 

But the English are not foreigners. 
We Anglo-Saxonsare all English, though 
not all Americans. We own England 
in common; all the immaterial and im- 
mortal part, by right of inheritance and 
possession. It is only the poor material 
portion from which we Americans can 
be excluded. All things England has 
done, unless within a short century or 
so, were done by our ancestors as well 
as by those of this generation of Eng- 
lishmen. And all things she has said, 
written, and invented up to this day, are 
ours, whether honestly come by or not. 
The English one meets abroad recognize 
this close internationality. The tra- 
ditional stiff and surly Briton would be 
a curiosity now on the continent. We 
know that he still exists, for we occa- 
sionally hear growls, in his very voice, 
from Carlyle and the like, who continue 
to regard ours as the Reuben among the 
nations ; “ unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.” They represent the England 
by which our republic. was borne and 
weaned—always grievous operations. 
That England was our mother-country ; 
and it is noticeable that while human 
children come into the world sure of 
affection and even partiality from one 
if not two persons of their kind, young 


* There is some Italian emigration to Rio. 
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nations (though they must have infancy 
and childhood) have no natural friends 
and protectors, no apologists for the 
inevitable failures and follies of imma- 
turity. The family of nations cannot 
be classed among the mammals. - Each 
member is brought forth alive, but is 
at once disowned—a foundling, never a 
fondling—thrust forth to make its own 
way, earning jibes and jeers in place of 
encouragement, and only beginning to 
be respected when it learns to return 
injuries in kind. 

Well! the United States must have 
graduated in this hard school, for, since 
our war, we American travellers experi- 
ence only the most complimentary greet- 
ing, from all we meet ; and it looks more 
as if our enemies were trying to spoil us 
by flattery, since they have failed to in- 
jure us by abuse. It is like the fabled 
rivalry of the Wind and the Sun, in 
trying to deprive the traveller of his 
cloak. 

English travellers are the most cordial 
of all those we encounter. They wait 
for no introduction before entering into 
conversation with Americans, whatever 
may be their practice regarding their 
brother Britons. They approve of nearly 
every thing American, They praise our 
railway system. Their roads are bank- 
rupt, or drifting that way, principally 
by reason of incredible extravagance in 
first cost. If our roads had been built 
in such a fashion, they would scarcely 
have reached west of the seaboard States 
by this time. Cheap construction in 
America has spread railroads wherever 
they were needed. Few trains, well 
loaded, run at low speed and good 
prices, show a result which contrasts 
finely with that of the English system 
of roads in the eyes of their unhappy 
shareholders. They praise our long, 
wide, and light passenger-cars, wherein, 
though all are in one compartment, each 
can have really more privacy than in the 
divided foreign cars, unless in the latter 
he secures a whole compartment to him- 
self and his party. In publicity there 
is protection for each, and it is easy to 
see that this difference in the style of 
carriages partly explains the fact that it 
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is easier for a lady to travel alone and 
unprotected in America than in Europe. 
In England, even gentlemen have found 
to their cost that it is at the peril of their 
money and their reputation if they al- 
low themselves to be shut into carriages 
with unknown females, without any 
witness to disprove unfounded charges. 
And, a few years ago, London was shock- 
ed by a cold-blooded murder and rob- 
bery committed by a villain who found 
his victim alone with him in one of these 
separate compartments.* 

They praise our “ coupon tickets” for 
passengers and our “ checks” for bag- 
gage. 

They praise our steamboats with their 
spacious deck-cabins. The highest re- 
commendation they can bestow on a 
couple of new steamers just put on the 
Rhine between Mayence and Cologneis, 
“They are quite like American boats.” 
They especially ridicule the English 
backwardness in the little matter of 
engine-signals—the word being passed, 
in all their small steamers, by the voice, 
the captain shouting to a boy, who 
shouts to the engineer. 

They praise our fighting on land and 
on sea, and our quick disarmament when 
the war was done. They praise our 
finances and our financial principles and 
prospects. They may have a sly laugh 
among themselves at our selecting the 
non-interest-bearing debt as the first to 
pay off; but it is a vagary which puts 
money in their purses, as it is the gold-in- 
terest bonds they hold and wish to keep. 

They praise our yachts, our monitors, 
our sewing and reaping machines, our 
school system, our hotels, where one 
unvaried charge covers a day’s enter- 
tainment, and there is mo question of 
each item of lodging, board, light, ser- 
vice, &c.,—a great saving of temper and 
clerk-hire. 


* The fundamental difference between the Ameri- 
can and foreign styles of car-building is, that our 
car-bodies rest on two separate and independent 
centre-bearing ‘‘ trucks,” of four, six, or eight wheels 
each, while the foreign cars are set directly on their 
four wheels, like a wagon. Our cars would float un- 
shaken over their fine smooth roads, while theirs 
would soon jolt to pieces on our reugh cheap struc- 
tures, 
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The most characteristic thing about 
all this is, that our friends the English 
select as topics the points wherein they 
can praise us, and quite slur over or 
ignore those wherein they could not. 
They are never tired of asking us all we 
can tell about our native land, and some- 
times put us quite to the blush by in- 
quiring concerning things we ought to 
know of, but do not. And then they 
pay us the highest compliment in their 
power by confounding us with them- 
selves. A cheery John Bull voice asked, 
at a chance meeting in Switzerland, 
“More English?” ‘ Americans,” we 
answered. “All the same,” was the 
stranger’s pleasant rejoinder. 

These same English are conspicuously 
deprecatory in speaking of the present 
aspects and prospects of their own coun- 
try. One has to imagine who are the 
supporters of the Reform Bill, for one 
rarely or never meets them. As it is 
middle-class people with whom we nat- 
urally fall in, not members of the no- 
bility nor of the working classes, we are 
led to suspect that the movement (in- 
stituted as it was by a Tory govern- 
ment) is at the expense and to the dis- 
advantage of the middle class, Rough- 
ly stated, it may be somewhat thus: the 
House of Commons is the real govern- 
ing power in England; the middle 
classes are the source of the House of 
Commons; to add to the number of 
electors tends to dilute or dissipate the 
overweening power thus resting in the 
hands of a few. And whether the new 
voters vote conservatively or not, the 
conservative majority is secured by cre- 
ating a division in the ranks which were 
becoming too strongly liberal. 

A more probable supposition, how- 
ever, is, that we are looking too deep to 
penetrate motives really very shallow— 
nothing more than a successful effort on 
the part of the minority to take the 
wind out of the sails of the liberal 
party. 

“We are no more a monarchy, you 
know, than you are, except in name,” 
the English are fond of saying. But 
whether it is said more in pride or in 
regret, it is difficult always to decide. 
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The Fenian troubles, the Hyde Park 
riots, the Sheffield outrages, are classed 
with the diminution of British influence 
abroad as symptoms of decay, and ad- 
duced with no little bitterness as illus- 
trations of the painful though flattering 
suggestion that America is the waxing 
and Engiand the waning power of the 
world. In vain do you urge that there 
is great glory to their free institutions, 
in the fact that when the people think 
they have a right to go into the parks, 
the Queen, Lords, and Commons com- 
bined dare not try to keep them out; 
and further try to show that the other 
irregularities are mere crimes, fully put 
down, and therefore signs of strength 
rather than weakness; and, further, ar- 
gue that, as to foreign influence, the peo- 
ple are happiest under that government 
that has least of it. They shake their 
heads—point to the fact that the fran- 
chise is extended to some of the very 
men responsible for the violent demon- 
strations—mourn the good old days 
when England dictated the honorable 
and unselfish arrangements that follow- 
ed Waterloo, and point with regret to 
the absorption of German States and 
Free Cities, the almost ruin of poor lit- 
tle Denmark, their ally, and the huge 
growth of France and Prussia ; finding 
only comfort in the thought that the 
two latter balance each other, and so 
form, each against the other, a safe- 
guard for Great Britain. 

Let those mourn that will, and let 
those laugh that win. The love of 
martial glory and national prestige have 
never been American failings, and long 
may it remain an American trait to view 
them with distrust. Mountain-peaks 
are good for castle-builders, and heroic 
eras are rich fields for historians. But 
happy are the common people in lands 
that lie level and in times wherein the 
historian and romance-writer are at a 
loss to find material for their work. 
The absence of news from America more 
than enough to make the shortest of 
paragraphs in the Times and Galignani, 
is a continual disappointment to the 
traveller in these days. But “no news 
is good news” for us. Let us hope to 
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continue to be a newsless land. We 
have been furnishing quite too many 
thrilling paragraphs of late years. 

There is a question which strangers 
are fond of asking, which suggests a fear 
that these moderate hopes are not well- 
founded. It is, “ What are you going 
to do with Mexico?” There will be 
only too much of interest from our side 
of the water if we are to become the 
inheritors of the debts and disorders, 
the home and foreign quarrels, of that 
wretched tropical climate and people. 
Heaven grant that this new complica- 
tion is not so imminent as from this (Eu- 
ropean) side it seems to be ! 

“Paris is a kind of large, exagge- 
rated, inferior New York.” 

So said to me an Englishman in Paris 
during the summer of 1867. He is a 
man of wit, sense, and taste, who had 
lived in both cities, and who knew 
what he was talking about, and meant 
what he said. 

My only disagreement with his es- 
timate would be that he did too much 
honor to Paris. For comfort and hap- 
piness of old and young, rich and poor, 
male and female, no continental city 
can compare with New York or several 
of her sister-cities on your side of the 
water. Where young girls are treated 
as they are in America, the innocent 
gayety they naturally make is character- 
istic of society. The absence of inno- 
cent gayety may almost be said to be 
characteristic of Paris. 

It does not lessen the gayety of a city 
or country that its gentlemen should be 
men of affairs. No wise housewife likes 
an establishment where the “ men-kind ” 
are too much at home. Absence is 
wholesome, and variety is the spice of 
domestic life, Idleness means ennui, 
and that is incompatible with enjoy- 
ment. Business, when made a subject, 
not a master, is the happiest as well as 
the most respectable position for all 
men. (Even study must be made a 
business.) The ideal American is he 
who is full of business in business hours 
and places, and full of pleasure at home 
or abroad with his family. New York 
is the busiest and gayest city in the 
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world. Wall-street is the gayest street 
in New York, and Fifth avenue the next. 
Hence it arises that the Americans 
are the sunniest of travellers here in Eu- 
rope. The English enjoy enough in 
their way. “ Jls s'amusaient tristement, 
selon la coutume de leur pays,” chronicles 
old Froissart, and so they do to this day. 
That is, they are sufficiently happy with- 
out smiles or laughter. The Frenchman 
does not travel nowadays unless it be 
to a watering-place, and then he seems 
to be always regretting his Paris. The 
German, too, as a rule is not a pleasure- 
traveller, though a very sensible and 
charming fellow when you do meet him, 
having always some art or other near 
his heart and at his finger-ends. (They 
say the German can travel when he 
pleases at half the sum it costs us Eng- 
lish-speaking tourists.) But owr coun- 
trymen, with their handsome trains of 
women and children, carry their own 
sunshine, and care not in the least that 
it illumines other people and things 
fortunate enough to be near by. A lit- 


tle vociferous, perhaps, sometimes, but 


that is easily remedied, for they are 
quick to learn, And a little too much 
freedom is better than a stiff and prig- 
gish attention to appearances. This is 
our holiday, and as, at home, we make 
a pleasure of our business, and thus do 
it well and joyfully, so we here make a 
business of our pleasure, and do it in 
the same style. 

An Englishman of the best class sup- 
plies the need for employment by hunt- 
ing, racing, yachting, farming, legislat- 
ing, travelling, or something else. But 
the Frenchman does not take naturally 
to these manly occupations. The Paris- 
ian society-man unfortunately has no 
Wall-street, so he has late rising and 
ennui. He has no money-making, so he 
has gambling. He has no exercise, so 
he has indigestion. He has no simple 
tastes, so he has absinthe, chartreuse, 
curacao, or hell-and-honey under some 
other name. He has no politics, so he 
has a “ glorious” empire and a perfect 
system of gendarmerie—in fact, a pa- 
ternal government, under which he is 
“ libre, mais réglementé.” He has no travel, 
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so he has egotism. Finally, he has no 
young lady-friends, so he has—woman 
enemies, young or old. Who would be 
a Parisian ? 

As the use of stimulants drives out 
the taste for more wholesome and nat- 
ural food, so does the living in Paris 
incapacitate for living elsewhere or ap- 
preciating things not Parisian. The 
mysteries of Paris, the wonders of Paris, 
the joys and pains of Paris, the loves 
and hates of Paris, the nights and days 
of Paris, the glories of Paris, form the 
theme toward which are turned the eyes 
of all—Paris! A witty Frenchman has 
lately published an article in which he 
threatens the Parisians with lunacy or 
idiocy if they do not turn their atten- 
tion away from themselves. He reminds 
them of the days renowned in history 
when Frenchmen shared with the rest 
of Christendom the victories, material 
and moral, gained by civilization over 
barbarism. And he urges them to go 
away from home, as do the English and 
Americans, to see the rest of the earth, 
and so form a just estimate of their 
own little world of Paris. Vain! It is 
no use to struggle against fate. “ Latin 
supremacy ” is a thing of the past. Do- 
minion is to belong, hereafter, to—some- 
body else. 

The Frenchman of 1867 prefers to sit 
at home and bring the rest of the world 
to see him and his Great Exposition, 
while he smokes the opium-pipe of self- 
complacency. For us, on the contrary, 
regarding this as well as other shows, 
we prefer the réle of spectator to that 
of showman, The true place of America 
in the Exposition is in the Visitor De- 
partment—much obliged for all the 
trouble taken to get up the affair—glad 
to buy whatever is new and valuable— 
nothing to advertise for sale, and there- 
fore nothing (comparatively speaking) 
to exhibit. There are our pianos, our 
locomotives, our reaping-machines and 
our sewing machines; but we offer none 
like them for sale, as no foreigner could 
afford to buy them at such prices as we 
can ourselves afford to give. 

Seriously speaking, we have nothing 
to learn from any other nation in the 
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way of new, quick, simple, and beautiful 
applications of mechanical forces. The 
dearness of manual labor has forced us 
to a degree of ingenuity in the methods 
of dispensing with it such as is unequal- 
led elsewhere, however it may be des- 
tined to be surpassed hereafter. In per- 
fecting manufactures they are beyond 
us; in cheapening them we are, prob- 
ably, in advance. Take the use of coal, 
for example. The French set thousands 
of women, girls, and boys, to breaking, 
picking, and sorting, the rough coal and 
separating all impurities. We, on the 
other hand, burn the rough coal, unas- 
sorted, with perfect success. So our 
women can be where they belong, in 
the household, and the girls and boys 
at school. In France they earn a franc 


orso a day each. In our country they 
earn a good deal more, in the long run, 
let us hope. 

A minute and well-defined division 
of labor into classes and of society into 
castes, is the marked trait of the old 
countries ; the absence of such divisions 


and castes the marked trait in ours. 
This of course causes, in Europe, a mar- 
vellous perfection of the products, at the 
expense of all growth in the producers. 
The portentous ignorance of the general 
run of continental Europeans, in any 
department other than their own spe- 
cialty, would seem incredible to us— 
quite as much so as their marvellous at- 
tainments in their own allotted direc- 
tion. 

I travelled with a Jewish Rabbi, a 
man of respectable age and appearance 
and much intelligence in his way. As 
his residence or pastorate had included 
Vichy, he had seen many of the mag- 
nates who go there to drink the waters 
—among others the Emperor and Em- 
press and Minister Fould; with all of 
whom he had “ talked by the hour,” to 
use his own expression. 

I learned from him many things I 
was glad to know.* And he probably 


* Among other items of information I got from 
him was this, that he received the same stipend 
from the French Government as would a Catholic 
priest having charge of the same number of parish- 
ioners, or a Protestant minister. 
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learned some things from me, for he 
asked where our locomotive got hot 
water! I pointed out the roadside 
water-stations. ‘“ But,” said he, “‘is that 
water boiling ?” I explained that it was 
cold when they received it, and they 
boiled it by their own fire. “Ah! oui- 
oui-oui-oui—ca—ca!” said he, quite 
edified. “ But of course they must have 
some hot water at the very first, to be- 
gin with, before they started.” I don’t 
know ‘what he meant—I can only give 
his words. 

It is very difficult, when talking with 
fellow-travellers of other nations, to 
avoid talking “ at a mark,” so to speak. 
The American, having an object in view, 
—a national fault to extenuate or a point 
of national doctrine to propagate,—is 
tempted, quite unconsciously, to repre- 
sent things as he wishes them to appear 
to the hearer, rather than as they do 
appear to the speaker. A talent for 
silence is what we lack; that perfectly 
good-natured observation of other peo- 
ple’s idiosyncrasies in preference to the 
exploitation of our own, which marks 
the true cosmopolitan, the beau-ideal 
of travellers. As we take more pains to 
form our opinions about others, we care 
less for others’ opinions about us. For- 
eign approval is not a bad thing, quite 
the contrary ; but the more desirable it 
is, the less it should be sought after. It 
is a growth that thrives best by a judi- 
cious neglect—a boon which is lost by 
being demanded. 

Another failing, which may almost be 


-called a national trait, is the tendency 


to imitate, more or less successfully, the 
personal peculiarities of those we meet 
and admire abroad, more especially the 
English, as they seem to occupy, indi- 
vidually, the most respected position in 
nations foreign to their own. So far as 
this leads us to speak in the style of the 
best Englishmen, slowly and carefully, 
weighing and selecting words so that 
we can, when they are chosen, stick to 
them forever,* it is a good thing. It is 
this moderation and exactness of state- 
ment that makes the style so respectable 


* Quotation from a lecture by Henry Milburn. 
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as to attract imitation. But when we 
go beyond the matter and copy the 
manner, put on a supercilious pre-occu- 
pation we do not feel, clip our final syl- 
lables, and connect the words with “ a— 
a—” it is the mere weakness of imitation 
—the imitation of weakness. 

Oh for a little more of Mr. Lincoln’s 
good-humored superiority to appear- 
ances! His forgetfulness of his dignity 
was true natural dignity, and sure to be 
recognized as such, even in the most arti- 
ficial atmosphere in the world. Fancy his 
being taken for an Englishman! Still 
more, fancy his wishing to be so mis- 
taken! Ican picture to myself the good 
old humorist laughing at the idea, and 
saying something like this, ‘ That re- 
minds me of a little story I’ve heard 
somewhere, of a turkey that was a very 
good turkey until he undertook to be a 
peacock ; and after that neither turkeys 
nor peacocks would have any thing to 
do with him. Don’t know as he’d have 
b’en any better if he had b’en a peacock, 
neither!” 

The gentle, genuine, unaffected sim- 
plicity of Mr. Lincoln’s bearing, ought 
to be the key-note of our efforts to im- 
prove our manners, so far as they can 
properly be made the subject of effort. 

While un-American eyes regard us 
thus and so, the question naturally 
arises, How do our own traits appear 
from this new point of view, to our- 
selves ? 

Our eyes become, to a certain extent, 
Europeanized, and to the same degree 
things in the western world appear un- 
stable, evanescent, unreal, unrespectable. 
We see that ours is the land of bubble 
speculations and collapses; of great 
gains and great losses; of uncertain 
collection of debts; of appalling ac- 
cidents; of wooden cities built in a 
day and burnt in a night; of gigantic 
frauds and defalcations; of unpunished 
crimes and outrages; of bowie-knives 
and revolvers; of vigilance committees 
and Lynch-law mobs; of exaggerated 
and caricatured popularity and unpop- 
ularity, and storms of praise at one time 
and blame at another lavished on per- 
sons who deserved neither the first nor 
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the last,—in short, the very Empire of 
Immoderation. 

We see, of course, that, compared 
with the world’s standards, we pay high 
wages for poor services and high prices 
for poor goods; that while Europeans 
are enjoying the accumulations of gen- 
erations of surplus labor, we are toiling 
to create those accumulations. 

We see from this other side,—what at 
home we had nearly forgotten,—that if 
Americans were the victors in our war, 
Americans were also the vanquished ; so 
that, alas! we have no banners to hang 
up in our memorial halls except the tat- 
tered standards we ourselves carried ; 
that all the wounds we inflicted and 
all we may hereafter inflict are on 
American health and wealth ; and even 
in our greatest and noblest achievement, 
the abolition of slavery, we destroyed 
an industry which hitherto, at least, has 
not been rebuilt. 

We see that the horrible partisan doc- 
trine, “to the victors in elections belong 
the spoils of office,” prevails in the 
United States alone of all the nations 
on earth; that this principle has given 
us the worst set of office-holders it is 
possible to imagine; and that the doc- 
trine has survived the advent to power 
of all parties in succession, the one to 
which we belong not having shown any 
more virtue in the matter than did that 
of our opponents, And we know that 
among our politicians of all parties, the 
thought as to what will advance or re- 
tard them with their party is the equiv- 
alent, or rather the substitute, for the 
estimate of what is right or wrong. 

We see that in the United States the 
illogical and artificial system of trade- 
unions, with all its interference with the 
freedom of competition between supply 
and demand, and all its tyranny of work- 
men over fellow-workmen and over em- 
ployer, is assuming proportions threat- 
ening to be as overshadowing there as 
they have become in England, where the 
“unions” are the tools of every dema- 
gogue and the greatest peril of every 
branch of industry. Indeed, the evil 
threatens to be more destructive with us 
in proportion as the class composing 
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the combinations is more politically 
powerful. 

We see that the purchase of our bonds 
abroad, however gratifying as an evi- 
dence of foreign confidence, is simply 
the creation of a load of foreign debt; 
for every bond we now sell abroad for 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, will 
cost us, principal and interest, two thou- 
sand dollars before we get it back again. 
Nevertheless, our surplus of four million 
dollars a month is being applied to re- 
duce the quiet and costless debt held 
at home, while the foreign debt is piling 
up at such a frightful discount and with 
such a frightful rapidity. Even in con- 
gratulating ourselves on our splendid 
crops, we tremble to think what would 
have been the result of a failure in the 
harvest, and so come to hesitate about 
putting too much confidence in a finan- 
cial prosperity which is at the mercy of 
a bad season. 

We are an extravagant people. The 
subject of money, as we all know, is 
tabooed among Americans of the first 
class, except in private or business con-., 
versations, 
balance between income and expenses 
which prevails among people of other 
nations. A foreigner of second-rate 
means goes to a second-rate hotel. An 
American of third-rate resources goes to 
the best he can hear of. The best, with- 
out regard to cost, is what he aims at. 
We are not all speculators nor stock- 
brokers—still less are we all million- 
aires; but we act, or rather talk, as if 
our money came without toil and could 
be expended without thought. All our 
extravagances we make publicly, and 
our economies privately or even secretly. 
Yet no thinking American, of all the 
host now travelling abroad, can have 
quite escaped the occasional feeling that 
he was revelling in a fool’s paradise ; that 
his gayety was out of place ; that he was 
giving away hard-earned and much- 
needed American funds to grasping for- 
eigners, for “service” he did not need, 
and “ bougies” he did not burn. Post 
equitem sedet atra cura,” and even in our 
lightest moments we think with a pang 
of the price of gold in New York. Look- 
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ed at from abroad, it seems as if we had 
before us a very severe ordeal. Our 
times look harder from without than 
they do from within. Our depreciated 
currency seems like a deceitful sod over a 
quaking morass; the premium on gold 
like a premium on extravagance instead 
of a warning toward economy. Our 
debt looms up great and threatening, 
while the resources are unseen. From 
within, we see that the debts—national, 
state, municipal, and personal—though 
almost immeasurable, bear only the re- 
lation to our resources that icebergs do 
to the supporting ocean. But to Eu- 
ropean eyes the icebergs seem to over- 
top and chill the sea. 

We may as well make a clean breast 
of it, and confess that the sight of the 
stability of the governments abroad, the 
mainly just and humane public institu- 
tions, the general contentment of the 
people, even in those classes we have 
been accustomed to pity as oppressed, 
the sure and quiet protection to person 
and property of rich and poor, give a 
perceptible shock to our previously ram- 
pant republican democracy. No Ameri- 
can is probably ever changed to a mon- 
archist, but he may be so unsettled in 
his convictions as to allow that there 
are, possibly, two sides to the question, 
and that the anti-republican may hon- 
estly think himself in the right; and 
even this is, to most of us, a stupendous 
mental revolution ! 

Assailed by such influences, and per- 
haps exposed to a fire in the rear in the 
shape of some mortifying or disgraceful 
paragraph copied from American news- 
papers, he is liable to certain puzzling 
thoughts,—doubts as to how much of 
our political strength and success is due 
to our financial prosperity, and how 
much to the inherent righteousness of 
republican principles and the innate 
virtue of the masses; in other words, 
whether universal suffrage would com- 
fort as well with universal scarcity as it 
does with universal abundance. When 
the road from poverty to wealth is no 
longer so open as now, will the equality 
of yoting-privileges and superiority of 
numbers tempt the poor to vote for 
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equality of the other goods of this 
world? “Vote yourself a farm” does 
very well so long as there are public 
farms to be voted. How when the un- 
claimed farms are all gone,—will it be 
vote yourself somebody else’s farm ? 
Thus far it is easier to get a fortune out 
of the great stores of bounteous nature 
than to take it away from other people. 
When this is changed, and it becomes 
harder to get wealth from the earth, 
shall we have to make stronger barriers 
against the temptation to take it away 
from those who have it already? On 
the open common, where all have room, 
the members of the animal kingdom get 
on pretty well without quarrelling ; but 
shut the feree nature in an inclosure, and 
the result is different: it takes long 
training under strict discipline to insti- 
tute a “ Happy Family.” 

Such are the captious and skeptical 
thoughts that come into the mind of 
a travelling Yankee during his re-ac- 
tionary —low-spirited —cowardly mo- 
ments. They do not indicate a decrease 
in his love of home; on the contrary, he 
is perhaps most subject to them when 
he is a little homesick and tired of his 
exile. Possibly these megrims assail 
him most rudely at localities where the 
cooking is bad, for dyspepsia is the 
parent of mania. During the darkness 
of absence we are “ stampeded ” by chi- 
meras which are exposed and dissolved 
by the dawn of a return homeward. 

When we recover our true sanity, we 
see that our wretched unfaith was but a 
temporary hallucination, only possible 
when we are out of sight of America 
both as to our bodily and our mental 
vision. With returning intelligence 
comes anew, welcome and beautiful, the 
perception that the Great Republic is 
the land of activity, variety, abundance, 
and gay and happy enterprise and in- 
dustry. Let older nations enjoy the 
fruit of by-gone harvests, we prefer to 
plant and reap our own crop, and to eat 
our bread while it is fresh. And what- 
ever is best among their treasures we 
can buy for our own use with the sur- 
plus of ours, It is pleasanter to earn 
than to inherit—to build than to in- 
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habit. Give us the lot to create a great 
country rather than to sordidly enjoy 
one already created to our hand. We 
have the materials to work on, and the 
tools to work with. What pleasure 
greater than to perfect the fabric ! 

Our advantages are permanent; it is 
only our drawbacks that are temporary. 
The solid foundation for all possible 
future greatness and goodness is laid 
firmly alike in the heart of the land and 
the hearts of the people. Our prairies 
will raise food and clothing for the 
world, and our mines and machines will 
prepare and transport it to its destina- 
tion. The products of the earth, from 
above and below the surface, are not 
imaginary ;—incredible, inconceivable to 
the mind, but still well proven—truth 
stranger than fiction; and her countless 
flocks, though unstabled, are not un- 
stable. They would pay all our debts, 
if simply let alone, by their natural in- 
crease. Our voters may not be individu- 
ally the wisest of statesmen, but collect- 
ively how sure they are to settle down 
on the right side! They may not know 
what to do, but they do know what not 
to do; and the very moment that 
amateur political theorists go too far in 
some fair-seeming but unsound path, 
they suddenly find themselves without 
a party ! ‘ 

“That government is the best which 
governs least.” Heaven save us from a 
parental government! The ungloved 
hand grows strong, brown, and hardy, 
the gloved one delicate and fair. The 
guiding and protecting power in a well- 
ordered empire, keeps its subjects sym- 
metrically helpless. The self-aid of a 
sturdy freeman makes him ungracefully 
strong and sound. 

Railway crossings are characteristic 
things. On the Continent, on coming 
to a railway, you are as likely as not to 
find the gates down, and yourself de- 
tained until the coming train has gone 
by. In England, you find that the un- 
lucky railway builders have been com- 
pelled to make an excellent permanent 
way over or under thetrack. In Ameri- 
ca, you simply encounter a great sign- 
board, “ Railroad Crossing. Look out 
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for the cars!” Your feeling at the Con- 
tinental railway would probably be, “I 
wish they had forgotten to shut the 
gate.” At the English railway you may 
very probably consider how much cheap- 
er and more satisfactory it would have 
been if the money spent on the crossing 
had been invested for the benefit of the 
crossers, each getting a sum that would 
have insured his life against railway 
accidents for all his days. In America, 
you know that if you get hurt it is your 
own fault. The locomotive has a cow- 
catcher (foreign locomotives are without 
them), which will protect its train 
against you, and you are expected to 
have an equally efficient protection 
against it, in your eyes and your dis- 
cretion. 

The prevalence of debts is diminished 
by the inefficiency of the arrangements 
for their collection. We in America 
look to a man’s property or his probity 
for the security of our claims against 
him ; but abroad, in most countries he 
must pay or go to prison. Therefore 
credits here are freely given, and hence 
arises the prevalence of those loads of 
personal debt, so common among all 
classes, from the poor student to the 
greatest lights of literature and art— 
from the princes of the blood-royal to 
the pawnbrokers’ customers. There is 
a whole strain of humor in English lit- 
erature which puzzles the uninitiated 
—the bewailing of “ debt” as a misfor- 
tune, like sickness or accident ; and the 
stigmatizing of “duns” as a separate 
class of public enemies to private peace, 
like organ-grinders, beggars, swindlers, 
and pickpockets. In America, your cred- 
itor is a man who has entrusted you 
with something, and his dun is his 
representative asking you for the prom- 
ised equivalent. In England, the first is 
your enemy, and the last a “bore.” 
There the expedients for getting other 
people’s goods, and then avoiding resti- 
tution, have furnished some of the fun- 
niest bits of history and fiction. The 
creditor, whom they regard as the of- 
fender, we should sympathize with, 
while the debtor, whem they pity, we 
should call a thief. 


“With years, our faults diminish, 
while our vices increase.” This cruelly 
cynical maxim is true of nations, wheth- 
er it be universal among individuals or 
not. Heaven be praised that we have 
the youth of a nation for our own, even 
if it be one of the last that can ever be 
young before the earth shall be finally 
and once for all full of its troublesome 
human children. Better the faults of 
youth than the vices of age. Better 
national failings than national crimes, 
Tobacco-chewing and spitting are less 
objectionable than bigotry and super- 
stition. The custom of keeping stand- 
ing armies is more dangerous to human 
life than the custom of carrying deadly 
weapons. We talk through our noses, 
doubtless, but our speech is, in other 
respects, free; we prefer an unlicensed 
public press to one that is licensed; 
give us the liberty of private censure, 
and we gladly do without a public cen- 
sor, "Tis a good thing to see law well 
dispensed—still better to see it well 
dispensed with. 

Great and beautiful realities may cast 
shadows most monstrous and hideous; 
and before condemning such a principle 
as that of universal suffrage for the sake 
of something repulsive we see in its 
outline, we should be very sure that the 
ugliness is not a contortion of its shad- 
ow or some imperfection of vision in the 
critic. Perhaps we cannot trust “ the 
masses.” Perhaps “ the masses” cannot 
trust us. Perhaps it is a matter we can 
safely leave to arrange itself, avoiding 
the absurdly common error of thinking 
it necessary to arrange every thing be- 
forehand for fear it should go wrong. 
To quote Mr. Lincoln again (and this 
time authentically), “if we jest keep 
a-peggin’ away, it'll all turn out 
right.” 

In America, each man must build his 
own house. But he finds room to put 
it, and materials to build it of—two 
essentials which are not to be had in 
Europe by the majority of mankind. 
No living in “ flats” satisfies an Anglo- 
Saxon—his neighbors must be by his 
side on the same level. From the nadir 
to the zenith he must have clear do- 
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minion.* And he is right, too; it is 
one of his most sturdy and manly traits. 
Perhaps sometimes he remembers what 
a vast deal of earth he holds, measured 
perpendicularly ; and also, starting with 
nothing at the centre of the world and 
spreading to a few acres at the surface, 
what a glorious tract of the spacious 
firmament belongs to his farm ! 

A good fixed standard to judge of 
the happiness of the people is the way 
in which they regard army-life, the lat- 
ter being pretty much the same in all 
times and countries-—certainly it is never 
more tolerable than it is made to the 
American soldier. Yet nothing but a 
severe sense of duty could retain our 
men in service, while in other countries 
the profession of arms is the favorite 
calling, and how to disband an army 
has been among the most puzzling prob- 
lems for great rulers and conquerors, 
During our war, an eminent Englis 
writer asked me, ; 

“ How are you going to get rid of 
this great force when you are done with 
them ?” 

“ Muster them out at once.” 

“You'll find that more easily said 
than done. History teaches that such 
masses of men are more easily collected 
than disbanded. When they feel their 
power, they will want to make the most 
of it.” i 

“You don’t know them,” said I. “ All 

Sey want is to be allowed to go home. 
They would give up any thing, to-day, 
except their lives and their cause, to be 
permitted to lay down their arms and 
go, each to his own home.” 

“Suppose your General” (naming my 
own commander) “ should use his pop- 
ularity among the soldiers to give him- 
self supreme power.” 

“T would be the first to oppose him, 
and every man in his command would 
do the same ! ” 

“Oh, my dear young friend! I hope 
it may turn out so, but I fear you will 
find that your army is like other armies, 
tenacious of the power it has acquired, 


__* “I want my land down to the eccentric,” said an 
illiterate Illinoisan to me, objecting to the reserva- 
tion of the mining right under his purchase. 
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and disposed to make the best terms it 
can before surrendering it.” 

He had history, experience, sagacity, 
to back him. I had nothing on my side 
but common sense, knowledge of Ameri- 
can character, and correctness, as proved 
by the result. 

What is to be the upshot of this great 
union of all kinds of riches? Will it 
lead to huge individual possessions such 
as marked the Decline and Fall of 
Rome? Or to great feudal_estates like 
those of the Dark Ages? Or to prince- 
ly splendor of certain families, repeat- 
ing the magnificence of the Medici and 
the Foscari in old Europe and the heay- 
ier though less showy fortunes of the 
Rothschilds and Hopes of the present 
Europe? Or more like the hosts of 
overgrown fortunes in England ? 

Probably there will be men as rich as 
any of these millionaires. As to the 
means of personal enjoyment, we may 
even hope that the generality of men 
will equal the richest of them. The 
hoarding and spending of great sums was 
the fatal vice of the Decadence ; but no 
satrap of them all could afford to travel 
thousands of miles for amusement or 
change of air. The Medici filled Flor- 
ence with palaces, pictures, and statues. 
The “ Medici Chapel” alone cost twen- 
ty-two million francs, all paid for out 
of the Medici private purse. We mod- 
ern tourists are much obliged to the 
generous spendthrifts; but it must have 
been rather a pleasureless way of getting 
rid of money. When you ask after the 
present status of the family, you are 
told “ the name exists still, but only the 
name.” No wonder! Angelo Medici 
drove our carriage over the Alps this 
summer—possibly a happier man and 
certainly a better driver than he would 
have been if all the wealth of his great- 
est ancestor had descended to him. At 
any rate, he can afford a spring-carriage, 
a photograph, and a daily newspaper, 
which Lorenzo the Magnificent could not 
have done. 

Even the absolute sum of coined gold- 
en income will probably be as great in 
many a single purse as ever has fallen to 
any men in any age. But there will 
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probably be no massive, overshadowing 
edifices of wealth, looming up the greater 
on account of the general poverty about 
them. Probably also there will be no 
towering piles of learning like Oxford 
and Cambridge, and no contrasting 
prisons of vicious ignorance, 

An everlasting redistribution of 
knowledge and of property will raise 
the general level, so that even the aver- 
age will be higher than the summit- 
levels of other times and countries. It 
will be a broad, elevated plateau of in- 
telligence and prosperity—unpicturesque 
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according to the old ideas of the pictur- 
esque ; but probably there is a new and 
truer standard of beauty to grow up for 
the new and perfect conditions of hap- 
piness about to arise. 

The foreign common people surprise 
us Americans by their generally con- 
tented aspect; but our people look 
more than contented. They look san- 
guine and hopeful, and with reason, 
With what absolute glee does the 
American traveller return to his home 
and business! Nothing to regret, either 
in his absence or in his return. 


‘* As soon as I return to Massachusetts, I shall lapse at once into the feeling, which the geography of 
America inevitably inspires, that we play the game with immense advantage ; that there, and not here, 
is the seat and centre of the British race ; and that no skill or activity can long compete with the prodi- 
gious natural advantages of that country, in the hands of the same race; and that England, an old and 
exhausted island, must one day be contented, like other parents, to be strong only in her children.” 


Emerson, 
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HEREAFTER. 


Nor from the flowers of earth, 
Not from the stars, 
Not from the voicing sea 


May we 


The secret wrest which bars 
Our knowledge here 
Of all we hope and all that we may fear 
Hereafter. 


We watch beside our graves, 
Yet meet no sign 
Of where our dear ones dwell. 
Ah! well, 
Even now, your dead and mine 
May long to speak 
Of raptures it were wiser we should seek 
Hereafter. 


Oh, hearts we fondly love! 
Oh, pallid lips 
That bore our farewell kiss 
From this 
To yonder world’s eclipse ! 
Do ye, safe home, 
Smile at your earthly doubts of what would come 
Hereafter ? 


Grand birthright of the soul, 
Naught may despoil !— 
Oh, precious, healing balm, 
To calm 
Our lives in pain and toil !— 
God’s boon, that we 
Or soon or late shall know what is to be 
Hereafter ! 
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Do not suppose, most courteous reader, 
that I am about to borrow a chapter 
from Blair’s “ Rhetoric,” or Kame’s 
“ Criticism,” or any other of the worthy 
volumes that, in the painful period of 
your school-days, endeavored in vain to 
open your eyes to the “beauties of 
Shakespeare and Milton.” The réle of 
the imagination in literature is generally 
acknowledged, and I have no wish to 
contradict, and no new observation to 
confirm, the popular opinion upon its 
value in this department. 

We talk little with the people with 
whom we agree. But, by the side of 
this unexceptionably correct apprecia- 
tion, often exists an idea that the sphere 
of the imagination is exclusively limited 
to literary expression; and the precau- 
tions so frequently adopted for retain- 
ing individuals in their respective 


spheres, are attempted in the case of 


imagination also. So far as regards 
practical life, this is held to be a sort 
of supernumerary faculty, useful at pic- 
nics and Fourth-of-July orations, but 
elsewhere sadly out of place. Its laws, 
as revealed in Longfellow and Tenny- 
son, are expounded in girls’ boarding- 
schools; but only during the “ finish- 
ing” year, when the solid work of 
arithmetic and geography, of French 
and the twelve Cesars, is well com- 
pleted, and nothing is wanting, but to 
lay on a veneering of taste that shall 
polish up the graduates to shine like 
japanned tea-trays in society. When 
evidences of this faculty appear in chil- 
dren, their parents, however secretly 
delighted, profess great anxiety con- 
cerning its dangerous influence upon 
the characters of their offspring, and 
often lament that Heaven has not been 
pleased to bestow on them the easier 
task of moulding mediocrity, rather 
than that of training these wild and 
irregular little geniuses. Moralists urge 
the reduction and starving out of the 
imagination, as the prime business of 


those who undertake the direction of 
youth. 

Professors, even scientific men, warn 
the neophyte to divest himself of his 
imagination at the very threshold of 
austere science, if he would seek to 
advance towards her inner temple. 

The power of this faculty to distract 
the mind from the calm and lofty pur- 
suit of truth, is depicted in much the 
same colors as were used by the recluses 
of old to portray the influence of other 
carnal temptations. 

I propose, however, to show, not only 
that the dangers of the imagination 
have been exaggerated, but her actual 
services greatly underrated by this view 
of her functions; that, on the one 
hand, she often enters into the very 
places from which, by theory, she is 
most jealously excluded, and, on the 
other, that her absence is often the 
cause of the very evils ascribed to her 
perturbing influence; that when her ac- 
tion is injurious and excitable, it is 
often due to the efforts that have been 
made to weaken her strength—as the 
pulse is made more rapid by bleeding. 

I shall endeavor to establish these 
propositions by an analysis of succes- 
sive phenomena of human activity, in 
which the influence of the imagination 
is neither denied or dreaded; and I 
believe it possible to prove that the 
denial results from oversight, and the 
dread from misunderstanding. 

Let us, as usual, commence by a defi- 
nition. What is the imagination? It is 
unnecessary to discuss the various half- 
felt theories that lie at the bottom of 
many confused popular notions on the 
subject, since the following definition is 
really accepted by every one who stops 
to reflect upon it. The imagination is 
that faculty of the intellect which 
frames images or conceptions of things. 

Psychology, which furnishes this defi- 
nition, endeavors also to describe the 
origin of these conceptions, and the pro- 
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cess by which impressions of external 
things are converted into ideas of the 
mind. 

But in reality this science can add 
little to the information furnished by 
physiologists, whose researches into the 
connections between the organs of sense 
and those of intelligence are alone able 
to detect the path described by the im- 
pression, and the links of the chain 
which unites the inner with the outer 
world. The various senses, impressed 
by appropriate agents, transmit the im- 
pression along the respective nerves to 
the sensorium commune, at the base of 
the brain, where it is supposed to be 
appreciated by the organism in a crude 
or brute form, but not distinctly per- 
ceived by the consciousness. From this 
halting-place, in the pons variolii, or 
thalami optici, or both, the impression is 
irradiated along the white fibres of the 
cerebrum, to the gray matter of the 
external surface of the convolutions, 
where it combines with other impres- 
sions similarly conveyed, and becomes 
a distinct idea. 

Without entering into the numerous 
controverted details of this theory, 
which in its general outlines is usually, 
I may say inevitably, admitted, we may 
be permitted, in passing, to notice two 
points, whose interest, though subordi- 
nate, is still very great. 

The first is, that the above-mentioned 
physiological or anatomical facts seem 
to imply that the difference between a 
brute impression and one distinctly per- 
ceived or risen into consciousness, de- 
pends precisely upon the different de- 
gree of their combination with other 
impressions. The actions of a single 
nerve, even though, as in the case of 
the retinal expansion of the optic, they 
may seem most capable of independent 
function, are unperceived in any shape 
if the connection with the central gan- 
glia be intercepted. In these ganglia 
the impression meets with others syn- 
chronously perceived, and combination, 
to a certain extent, may be effected. 

But in the gray convolutions, the 
registering tables or storehouses of the 
brain, the impression may be combined 
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with those previously perceived; the 
multiplication is infinitely more com- 
plex, and the perception so much clear- 
er in consequence, that it rises into, or 
produces, consciousness. The main 
ground for this theory is the fact that 
every perception, however simple, in- 
volves a comparison with another, oc- 
curring previously, or simultaneously. 
The organs of sense of an infant, al- 
though in perfect working order, excite 
in him no perceptions or consciousness, 
simply because his blank brain contains 
no previous impressions with which the 
new can be compared. A person who, 
in a moment of abstraction, fixes the 
eyes intently upon any object, really 
does not see, i. e., perceive it any more 
than if he looks at a large surface 
through a powerful objective. He sees 
the substance, but not the form, and as 
the individuality of the object depends 
upon that, he does not see it when he 
fails to see its outline. So to an in- 
fant or a person just couched for cata- 
ract, nothing is perceived but a chaos 
of lights and shadows, indeterminate 
masses, that are only gradually reduced 
to distinct images, corresponding to dis- 
tinct ideas, as the mind grows accus- 
tomed to compare them with one an- 
other; and the finer and more accurate 
the comparison, the more distinct and 
accurate the outline, and also the idea. 
By considering consciousness as the 
result, not the cause, of this combina- 
tion of impressions, we seriously modify 
the usual conception of cerebral action. 
Instead of looking at the brain as an 
elective pile, incessantly generating vital 
currents, which, sent to the different 
parts of the nervous system, enable the 
nerves to perceive; we represent it as a 
vortex, to which all impression, imping- 
ing on the periphery, are ultimately di- 
rected, in which they are absorbed and 
transmuted, by combination with one 
another, into higher powers, and, as 
such, become new foci, able to react on 
the system, whence they were originally 
derived. All centripetal impressions 
produce sensations, images, or ideas; all 
centrifugal, movement. The difference 
dogs not lie in the structure of the 
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nerves, which is the same whether these 
be motory or sensory. The primitive 
action is the same in both cases, only in 
the one, movements of infinite compli- 
cation and delicacy are excited among 
the cells of the gray matter of the 
brain; in the other, movements of a 
large and perceptible scale take place 
in the muscles, For ascertainment or 
confirmation of this hypothesis, whose 
full discussion would lead us immeas- 
urably away from the subject in hand, 
I will only refer to the fact established 
by Tiedemann and Serres, that the nerv- 
ous system develops from the periphery 
to the centre, and that the nerves origi- 
nating in the organs are already well 
defined, when the brain and spinal cord 
are as yet imperceptible. 

But what especially concerns our pur- 
pose to notice, is the discovery of the 
imagination, so intimately engaged in 
the very genesis of all mental action. 
Consciousness does not dawn until im- 
pressions have been able to produce 
images, compounded of two or three 
perceptions. 

Whether the institual movements of 
the registering cells have not yet been 
started, as in infancy, or whether their 
functions have been destroyed, as in 
disease, consciousness does not exist, 
although perception may. 

The second point we wished to no- 
tice, relates to a theory recently ad- 
vanced by Luys,* concerning the exact 
localization of the faculty of imagina- 
tion. According to him, the outer lay- 
ers of the gray matter of the convolu- 
tions are composed of small cells, great- 
ly resembling those that he has observed 
in the posterior horns of gray matter in 
the spinal cord, which are connected 
with the sensory nerves. The lower or 
interior layers contain large multipolar 
cells, like those in the anterior horns. 
He infers that these last are especially 
connected with the direction of volun- 
tary movements, while the first are ap- 
propriated to the reception of sensations 
or impressions, which, in their midst, are 
transformed into images or conceptions, 


* Recherches sur le systéme cerebro-spinal, 1865. 
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Here, therefore, at the crowning point 
of the entire nervous system, should be 
located the imagination. 

Luys’ views, although professedly 
based on exact anatomical observation, 
have not as yet been confirmed by the 
researches of other anatomists. But the 
following fact lends them, at least, the 
color of probability. In general paral- 
ysis (paralysie générale des aliénés) the 
initial stage is nearly always character- 
ized by an extraordinary development 
of the imagination. The victim of ap- 
proaching dementia finds his intellect- 
ual life upheaved into a sphere far more 
glorious than he had ever before known. 
His ideas expand indefinitely, his hopes 
become extravagantly sanguine, he 
dreams, he talks of nothing but mil- 
lions, and diamonds, and schemes of 
magnificent scope and intention. A 
marvellous gloom illumines the sunset 
of his intellect, and, on the very brink 
of a wretched night, the heavens open, 
and piled glories of amber and crimson 
and purple and gold enrich the last 
moments of his waning day. 

In this awful disease, the lesion com- 
mences by a congestion and consequent 
over-excitement of this layer of cells, to 
which Luys ascribes the function of the 
imagination. 

So much for the statical conditions 
of our faculty, as far, at least, as we can 
at present conveniently trace them. We 
are now prepared to pass over to the 
dynamical, and to examine, in its vari- 
ous phases, the actual process by which 
images of external things, refined by 
repeated combinations, are stored up in 
the imagination as ideas. 

The type of this process is to be found 
in the formation of language. Speech 
represents, sketched as it were in outline, 
the entire route of communication be- 
tween nature and man. A perception— 
an image—a word—such are the three 
chief halting-places on the road, that 
soon may be worn so deeply by the 
thronging feet of countless pleasant 
travellers. Hence the study of the 
whole body of transactions between 
man and nature, or, in other words, the 
entire range of intellectual activity, may 
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be most fitly commenced by an inquiry 
into the principal features of the growth 
and structure of language. 

Now, at first sight, it seems not only 
surprising, but contradictory, that lan- 
guage, destined to be the vehicle of 
thought, should be acquired and exer- 
cised previously to and independently 
of any deliberate exertion of the think- 
ing powers. Herein, however, we have 
only one of the innumerable instances 
of the exquisite forethought of nature, 
who always takes care to have the tools 
laid ready to hand before the moment 
arrives for the work to begin. If the 
lungs had to be set in order after the 
child were born, he would die before 
they were ready to breathe for him; and 
if thought, at its birth, did not find 
speech all prepared to do its bidding, 
it would be stifled in the dumb attempt 
to summon a servitor. 

Independent of this final reason, we 
may surmise, that during infancy and 
childhood, the lax and untutored brain 
is unable to retain an impression in 
silence, but quickly returns it in the 
shape of a movement or gesture, a word, 
or, at least, a smile. An infant’s face is 
dimpled by the reaction of every per- 
ception or passing influence, as a small 
pond by breezes. Among adults, the 
strength and maturity of the intellect 
may be most surely tested by its capaci- 
ty for reticence. Every one knows there 
are two classes of fools, those who can’t 
speak, and those who can’t hold their 
tongues. The infirmity of the first is 
due to a lack of vitality, whereby they 
are so little susceptible to the effect of 
impressions, that they are not moved to 
give them an utterance. But the weak- 
ness of the second class is due to a per- 
sistence of the infantile condition in 
which impressions, instead of being 
stored up in the small cells of the brain, 
which are not sufficiently developed to 
retain them, tend to pass at once by 
a sort of automatism to those connected 
with the motor apparatus of speech. 
Thus language, though in one respect 
the vehicle and assistant of thought, in 
another may be called its antagonist, 
precisely because its construction de- 
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mands the same materials and pro- 
cesses ; for if these be entirely absorbed 
in the expression, nothing is left for the 
idea. 

Eloquence is generally powerful in an 
inverse ratio to feeling, and people who 
tell all they know, or loudly demand 
sympathy for all they suffer, are not 
likely to be overburdened with learning 
or exhausted by grief. 

This same difficulty of expression in 
proportion to the intensity and intimacy 
of the feeling, persists throughout life. 
Only persons of considerable intellectual 
cultivation are capable of expressing 
feelings that are at all complex or pow- 
erful. And if the normal proportions 
between feelings and expressions con- 
tinue to be preserved throughout all 
degrees of development of the character, 
the most trained eloquence will often 
find itself in the presence of sentiments 
that are entirely unutterable. This seems 
to be in accordance with the general 
emancipation of organic life from vol- 
untary control. A man who could per- 
fectly describe every sentiment that he 
experienced, would seem as unnatural 
as one who could regulate his breath- 
ing by his will. And in the approaches 
to such feats that are not unfrequently 
exhibited, we feel infinitely less respect 
for the power of the expression, than 
distrust of the reality and depth of the 
sentiment. 

All of which tends to confirm our 
theorem, that the origin of speech does 
not consist in an effort of the mind to 
express its thoughts, but to reflect the 
impressions made upon it by nature. 
The action is first reflex, then instinct- 
ive, and only becomes voluntary after 
long cultivation. 

And here appears a capital reason for 
the advantages offered by the study of 
language, as a model for the study of 
all intellectual action. The processes 
being performed spontaneously, are 
evolved in necessary accordance with 
the laws of the organization, and are 
almost unspoilt by wilful accidents. 
Here we have observation without care- 
lessness, comparison without inaccura- 
cy, reasoning without fallacy, deduction 
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without emptiness. The intellect acts 
like a child, or a woman, or like nature 
herself—reveals its structure, and be- 
trays its likings and antipathies, with ex- 
quisite artlessness, uncontrolled by delib- 
erate purpose or preconceived theory? 

It is entirely unnecessary to under- 
take the proof of the doctrine so gener- 
ally acknowledged, that all language is 
originally metaphorical, and that the 
foundation meaning of the most ab- 
stract words refers to the physical at- 
tribute of some definite things. But, 
curiously enough, what is generally con- 
ceded in regard to the secondary growth 
of such language as belongs to the more 
refined thought of philosophy or science, 
where every one sees at once that the 
most abstract terms are figures of speech 
derived from physical objects, is often 
overlooked in regard to the primitive 
formation of words. Yet it is perfectly 
evident that since words were from the 
beginning used as equivalents of things, 
precisely as coin in the place of actual 
barter, each must have been selected in 
virtue of some special fitness or appro- 
priateness, that enabled it, better than 
any others, to recall the image of the 
thing signified. It is certain also, since 
language is always spontaneously de- 
veloped, that the principle of selection 
must have been obtained by pure in- 
stinct, and that deliberate, much less 
arbitrary choice, had nothing to do 
with the process. Words were not in- 
vented, but discovered, and people 
found the words necessary for their 
speech, exactly as they found the arti- 
cles necessary for their food. 

But what is this principle of selec- 
tion ? and what standard exists, and has 
always existed, for determining the apt- 
ness of any word to symbolize to the 
imagination any given thing? LEvi- 
dently, the famous onomatopoetic theory 
is inadequate to explain the origin of 
more than a comparatively small num- 
ber of words, and those the most ob- 
vious. It is easy to think of represent- 
ing by imitation a natural sound: the 
difficulty occurs with the problem of 
representing by sounds, things that are 
not sounds, as appearances, qualities, 
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actions, and the like. Now this problem 
is solved, exactly as the more general 
problem of perception in which it is 
contained. All things are perceived in 
virtue of the affection they induce in 
the percipient, and distinguished from 
each other quantitatively and qualita- 
tively by the degree and kind of exer- 
tion of which the perceiving agent is 
made conscious in the effort to appre- 
hend them. The existence of a color is 
perceived in virtue of some change ef- 
fected in the retina; the distance and 
degree of the color are measured by the 
amount of muscular effort required to 
adjust the crystalline lens at the mo- 
ment of distinct perception. So asound 
is heard because the fibres of the audi- 
tory nerve are agitated by the vibrations 
of the fluid in which they are bathed ; 
its intensity is measured by the mus- 
cular effort required to bring the tym- 
panum to the necessary degree of ten- 
sion, (if we may trust the ingenious 
hypothesis of Dr. Draper,) by the di- 
rection imparted to the fluid-vibrations 
by the shape of the various routes they 
are obliged to traverse in the cochlea 
and semicircular canals. Most curious, 
perhaps, of all, from the immensity of 
its application, weight is appreciated, 
and hence gravity conceived of, entirely 
by the degree of resistance that a body 
offers to the muscular energies. 

- All perception, therefore, is affected 
by the mediation of the conscious ac- 
tivity of the percipient, as we have be- 
fore observed, and images of the outside 
world may be repeatedly suggested by 
the mere repetition of the exertion origi- 
nally expended to obtain them. 

Thus the acts of a man, although 
they do not imitate, become the just 
equivalent for the objects of nature, in 
virtue of the intimate correlation that 
exists between the two. 

On this account, language becomes 
possible, since men are enabled, instead 
of copying things of which they speak, 
to produce a certain effect that can 
stand as the equivalent for the thing. 
Theoretically, we can conceive of ex- 
pression effected in many other ways 
than by the aid of the voice. But it is 
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no more difficult now to understand 
that a certain sound may, naturally, not 
merely from force of custom, suggest a 
certain form, (although form and sound 
be radically distinct from each other, 
and mutually incontrovertible,) than 
that the suggestion of lifting a heavy 
body should suggest the force residing 
in it, which attracts it to the earth, 
and which certainly is radically dis- 
tinct from muscular force, and cannot 
be converted into it. Accordingly, all 
sounds divide themselves into three 
great classes, corresponding to the prin- 
cipal divisions of the organs of speech. 
Those pronounced by the throat, which 
require the most effort, and are conse- 
quently associated with ideas that are 
most profound, important, and vital; 
those pronounced by the lips, which 
being much more easily and rapidly ef- 
fected, associate themselves with things 
more superficial, at the same time more 
lively, mobile, and fluent; finally those 
pronounced by the teeth and hard pal- 
ate, where the effort of speech encoun- 
ters a certain inorganic resistance, which 
suggests inanimation and death. 

It does not concern our purpose to 
enter upon the discussion of the sub- 
divisions of these great classes, or of 
the collateral or exceptional sounds, as 
the aspirates. Every one is familiar 
with them, if not before, at least since 
the attractive popularization of the 
subject by Max Miller. I have referred 
to these [aws of classification only for 
the purpose of exhibiting the method 
whereby the imagination performs her 
first and difficult task of creating im- 
ages of objects out of materials entirely 
heterogeneous to the objects imagined. 
For it is evident that the faculty which 
directs selection of such vocal efforts as 
shall be naturally apt to recall objects 
previously perceived, is the imagination, 
which alone is capable of seizing so 
subtle an analogy as that existing be- 
tween a thing and its word. 

Nor (as we have before observed) is 
it the place to refute the monstrous, 
and now antiquated supposition, that 
these analogies that we now perceive 
are only felt in virtue of long habit and 
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association, but that originally they 
were decided by arbitrary convention. 
Such a theory can never answer the in- 
quiry: on what grounds was that ar- 
bitrary decision reached? The method 
would greatly resemble that said to 
have been employed by Adam, in nam- 
ing the animals, Every thing went on 
swimmingly till he arrived at the toad, 
and then he was completely puzzled ; 
at last Eve came to his relief with a 
bright feminine intuition, “ Why, Adam, 
it looks like a toad, and hops like a 
toad; why should we not call it a 
toad ?” 

But if the evolution of language de- 
pends upon a natural correlation be- 
tween the organs of human speech and 
the world of things, words become 
amenable to criticism according as they 
are not adjusted to the exigencies of 
this correlation. Judgment is to be 
passed, not in view of the customs or 
names which have clothed words with 
authority, but solely to the degree to 
which these have fulfilled their natural 
function, of so exercising the organs of 


speech that an image shall be suggested 


exactly equivalent to the idea. This 
standard, whose adoption is eloquently 
urged in a valuable and neglected book, 
“ Kraitsir’s Glossology,” should serve as 
a guide in all study of language or 
languages. 

It alone is able to explain the compli- 
cated effects produced by words, and ex- 
tracts from bewilderment the student, 
who, having acknowledged the truth of 
the general principle of the formation 
of language by special and appropriate 
action of the organs of speech, is puz- 
zled by numerous instances where words 
seem to bear no relation whatever to 
this principle. He learns that these 
words are usurpers—have obtained their 
place by accident or circumstance: he 
judges them, and is not judged by 
them. 

A type is created, as in the study of 
comparative anatomy, and the diversi- 
ties are understood ‘to prove nothing 
against the validity of the law; and in 
the study of language, a double evolu- 
tion must be taken into account, which 
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may be called, on the one hand, the 
organic, and on the other, historical 
development. The organic formation 
of language alone enters into the prim- 
itive action of the imagination, which 
concerns itself with nature. Words, 
connected with circumstances, suggest 
images by the power of the imagination 
to reproduce events, which is secondary 
to that it possesses to reproduce objects. 

But from all this follows an extremely 
important corollary. If words primi- 
tively and naturally represent things, 
their meaning is to be learned only by 
a profound study of the things from 
which they are derived. A person who 
undertakes to learn to use language 
merely by the study of written litera- 
ture, acts as irrationally as an artist 
who should spend all his days in a pic- 
ture-gallery, and hope thereby to learn 
how to paint from nature. Jt is true, 
this method is very extensively pursued. 
The young student is surrounded by 
the works of classic literature, with the 
hope that, as deliberately expressed the 
other day, in the commencement ad- 
dress at the Paris Normal School, his 
mind shall become gradually and in- 
sensibly “saturated” with their style, 
and his own formed thereby. This same 
saturation theory forms the basis of the 
Ollendorff systems for the study of mod- 
ern languages, which with great ap- 
plause have so frequently replaced the 
tough old grammars of former times, 
It must be confessed, if the intellects 
submitted to these methods are not 
really sponges at the outset, they stand 
a great chance of becoming so before 
the training is completed. The theory 
is based on a confused perception of 
the truth, that education should be con- 
ducted by impressions made upon the 
imagination, rather than didactic for- 
mulas delivered to the memory or ad- 
dressed to the reason. But the percep- 
tion of what is necessary is so confused, 
that there is no wonder the efforts made 
to attain it should be perfectly blunder- 
ing. If by other methods, language 
has sometimes been given to pupils like 
dry husks, it may be said now to be 
distributed in a state of hasty-pudding. 
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It is not hard, it is true, but, has the 
present generation had the misfortune 
to lose all its teeth, that such pains 
must be taken to chew its food before 
it can be swallowed ? J 

Thorough training by this method 
mobilizes the intellect, and puts it in 
trim to use language intelligently and 
effectively ; for, of course, continual 
practice must accompany the scientific 
or rational instruction, otherwise the 
pupil studies language as an anatomist 
the insertions of muscles, simply in the 
interest of science. Whereas, since lan- 
guage is an art, the student should pro- 
ceed as the artist who studies anatomy 
for the purpose of representing muscles 
in all positions required to express his 
meaning. However, the necessity‘ for 
practice is everywhere acknowledged, 
and, as we have before noticed, made 
prominent even to the extent of exclud- 
ing science, which theory is as unrea- 
sonable as an assertion, that because 
men walked with their legs, and not 
with their eyes, it was easier and better 
for them to walk blindfold ! 

It would, of course, be too much to 
assert that no one can use words justly, 
who cannot frame to himself the images 
they intend. Natural capacity and in- 
stinct are often so great (fortunately), 
that they succeed in spite of the most 
vicious education, which is none the 
less vicious on that account. Mephitic 
gases are poisonous, even if people 
have passed through them and escaped 
asphyxia. The bad tendency is to be 
studied in its effects on persons who 
have fallen victims. The slightest ob- 
servation shows that an immense num- 
ber of people, even among those who 
esteem themselves educated, use words 
without the least picturesque concep- 
tion of their meaning. Consequently, 
their language, though conventionally 
correct, is completely poverty-stricken. 
For such words present no intrinsic 
difference, but are distinguisaed from 
each other merely by labels. If, for a 
moment, the label happens to be con- 
cealed or lost, the speaker is all abroad. 
He is like an ignorant apprentice in an 
apothecary’s shop, unable to distinguish 
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substances by their color or odor. Such 
people are given to vain repetitions of 
the same phrase, which is as torturing 
to the sensitive ear as the grinding of 
the Anvil Chorus on a hand-organ. 

For the same reason, because the con- 
ceptions of the meanings of words are so 
loose and ill-defined that they run into 
each other confusedly, is speech some- 
times covered with a false show of 
abundance at the entire expense of ac- 
curacy. Every one laughs at school- 
girls for their indiscriminate use of glit- 
tering adjectives, as “ beautiful,” “ splen- 
did,” “ glorious,” “ superb,” and the like. 
This rapid magnificence of diction is 
often ascribed to the exuberant imagi- 
nation of the gushing young creatures, 
and its remedy anticipated in the cool- 
ing influence of time and ripening judg- 
ment. But in reality it is the imagina- 
tion itself which is at fault, since it has 
never taken the trouble to firmly grasp 
and contemplate the object in question, 
and hence, in ignorance of its real out- 
lines, carelessly assumes any accidental 
shape that may suggest itself. Ideas, 
instead of being carefully dressed like 
the children of a family by the minute 
care of a mother, are sent out like girls 
or boys in an orphan asylum, clad in the 
first suit that comes to hand in the 
wardrobe. But so tender and delicate 
are the relations between Nature and the 
mind that honestly approaches her, that 
to such an one she always reveals some in- 
dividual trait and characteristic, where- 
by it becomes, henceforth, impossible to 
confound two things together. It is on 
this account, among others, that the im- 
mediate view of natural objects is nearly 
always so much more suggestive than 
the most eloquent description of them 
by even a superior observer. Nature is 
shy, and will take each man apart, and 
whisper in his ear; if he prefers to sit 
in the lecture-room, and hear her words 
thundered from the rostrum, she is apt 
mischievously to dull his senses, so that 
he hears without understanding. On 
this account—to return to a former ob- 
servation—the study of written literature 
alone is impotent to cultivate the gift 
of expression. The second remove from 
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nature is always sterile. The word of 
a distinguished intellect is often deli- 
cious for its own sake, and useful to di- 
rect the attention to immediate study 
of the subject in question. But unless 
the attention is so directed, and the 
reader placed at the standpoint of the 
writer, so that he can compare the 
feeble image obtained by his own imagi- 
nation, with the powerful conception 
of the superior mind, he is really unable 
to appreciate the latter, and his own 
intelligence is left in idleness. 

To enlarge and facilitate this habit of 
observation the study of languages is 
peculiarly fitted, and it should occupy 
a prominent place in all early educa- 
tion; for if words represent things, 
and therefore mut be learned by 
study of the things, different lan- 
guages represent different aspects of 
those things, and consequently different 
mental attitudes that various peoples 
have assumed towards them. Hence 
study of languages reveals two things; 
first, a great variety of aspects of objects 
contemplated, and secondly, a great va- 
riety of mental character among the 
peoples who have been so differently 
affected by the contemplation of the 
same object. For the adult, not merely 
in years, but intelligence, this second 
information is the one principally de- 
sired; he studies languages as a table 
of contents to the intellectual life of the 
nations, But for the person as yet un- 
accustomed to nature, the study of Jan- 
guages is invaluable on the first account. 
By moving from one tongue to another 
he is able to get a parallax, from which 
to make many calculations otherwise im- 
possible. Of course, this advantage in- 
creases with the extent of the study. 
But for the practical purpose of people 
who do not intend making a specialty 
of language, it would be sufficient to 
master the principal European tongues, 
Latin and Greek, English and German, 
French and Italian. By our present 
systems of education, the knowledge of 
these six languages is regarded as a 
very unusual accomplishment; yet it 
would be perfectly practicable, as Dr. 
Kraitsir has asserted, to put every child, 
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by the age of fourteen or fifteen, in pos- 
session of them all. With us, children 
generally begin to go to school at seven 
or eight years old, or even younger, and 
they waste an enormous amount of time 
in pecking at a variety of things that 
are of no use then or afterwards. It is 
considered by many a great advance to 
banish grammars and spelling-books, 
“and the dry study of mere words,” 
from the school-room, and substitute 
“ Conversations on Chemistry,” “ Easy 
Lessons on Natural Philosophy,” “ First 
Steps in Botany,” “ Manuals of Object- 
Teaching,” and the like. But Nature 
herself indicates to us that childhood is 
precisely the period for the study of 
words, by the enormous facility which 
children possess for their acquisition, 
and which they lose with every year of 
advancing life; also, that natural educa- 
tion is commenced by learning to speak. 
The value of the acquisition of these 
languages cannot be over-estimated, 
even for their technical advantages. Es- 
pecially is it necessary for us Americans, 
who, as regards intellectual affairs, still 
constitute an isolated colony, to be able 
to enter freely into communication with 
every member of the great European 
family that sustains, and almost consti- 
tutes, the intellectual life of the world. 
Popular science never can amount to 
much, for the facts of science are worth- 
less without its method, and that is 
purposely avoided. But the intellectual 
training required to qualify a person for 
the pursuit of science, is obtained quite 
as well by observation and comparison 
of familiar objects as those more rare. 
If such exercise should be continually 
connected with the study of words; if 
the name of every new thing perceived 
by the child were taught him in six 
different languages, (which he could 
learn quite as easily as one,) and the 
fact pointed out to him, that, while 
some of these names were identical, 
others took hold of different circum- 
stances of the object; if he should be 
taught to compare the descriptions im- 
plied in these names with the results of 
his own observation, and invited to se- 
lect such as seemed to him the most ap- 
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propriate; if he should be encouraged, 
in speaking and writing, to use words 
indiscriminately from all languages, ac- 
cording as they struck his imagination 
as most expressive—by these and many 
other devices into the details of which we 
need not now enter, the child would ea- 
sily acquire, by fourteen, a fair acquaint- 
ance with these six vocabularies, an ac- 
curate knowledge of multitudes of ob- 
jects, trained habits of imagination and 
observation, and consequently a large 
and eloquent command of his mother- 
tongue. To accomplish all this, the first 
six school-years should be entirely de- 
voted, and all other study, except such 
as was touched upon incidentally, in 
the acquisition of words and idioms 
postponed. But, at fourteen, the child 
would be in possession of something, 
at least, while now he hardly knows 
any thing. And the intellect, without 
any more effort than was natural and 
healthy, would be so well trained and 
prepared, that .in a single year it could 
easily, much more than master all the- 
information in arithmetic or algebra or 
history or geography, whose acquisition 
is at present dawdled through six. 
There would, of course, be much to 
learn in the languages of which a speak- 
ing acquaintance had been acquired, 
especially Latin and Greek; for since 
the child had been taught nothing but 
what he could himself put into use by 
the exercise of his own imagination for 
his own purposes, of course, an immense 
amount of literature must have been left 
untouched, But there should be no 
more difficulty in pursuing reading in 
one language than another, and the 
child who was already familiar with 
Homer, would be as well prepared to 
read Plato, as one whose researches had 
not extended beyond Robinson Crusoe, 
is able to read the language of Shakes- 
peare, as soon as his mind is sufficiently 
developed to appreciate the ideas. 

The advantage of gaining command 
over expression, in the native language, 
is often underrated, at least for those 
who are not to become professional 
writers. That is to say, by an odd 
paradox, the gift of speech is consid- 
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ered to be of small account to those 
whose expression will be confined en- 
tirely to it. But language, so far from 
being the esoteric privilege of a few, is 
an indispensable function of all. It is 
as universal as light, as necessary as 
food ; it enters into every combination 
of social action as intimately as air into 
every chink and cranny of the material 
world. “Therewith bless we God even 
the Father, and therewith curse we men, 
that are made after the similitude of 
God.” ‘We move about among our fel- 
lows like ghosts, until our lips have 
opened and revealed the life that is in 
us. Even when 
«the pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in the cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say the body thought,” 
the articulate word is generally needed 
to interpret the visible expression. After 
that has been spoken, the visible form 
becomes indeed eloquent, the remem- 
bered speech confirms the meaning that 
had been surmised in mouth and fore- 
‘head, and henceforth these seem to 
Words 


speak entirely for themselves. 
clothed in the passion of tones some- 
times ring a truth in our ears till we 


die. If silence be golden, it is because 
its value has been bought by silver 
speech. For business and pleasure, for 
love and hate, for all activity among 
men, what have we for our instruments 
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but only words? Of a truth it may be 
said, “ A word fitly spoken, how good 
is it.” 

But not merely is language necessary 
for all transactions of social existence, 
but it may be cultivated as an accom- 
plishment, and the most exquisite ac- 
complishment of a refined education. 
The language that is not merely correct 
but accurate, not only grammatical but 
forcible, not only pure but picturesque, 
that is plastic to the molten thought, 
changeful, various, vivid, such language 
is as lovely as music and more bewitch- 
ing. For it implies that the imagina- 
tion realizes every word uttered by the 
tongue, and that before the mind of the 
speaker, his own speech is unrolled as a 
panorama of living hieroglyphs. He 
sees what he tells, and his descriptions, 
because drawn from actual images, are 
invested with all the charming delicacy 
and individuality of truth. Such an 
one will never lack willing and grateful 
listeners, into whose torpid minds his 
lips breathe life, as. the mouth of Elijah 
into the body of the dead boy. They 
lift their bowed heads, and look out for 
a moment from their closed casements 
upon the world that lies so near the 
speaker, and find to their astonishment 
that it is beautiful. 

--The discussion of this topic will be 
concluded in another article. 


MINE. 


My heart has wandered in the chilly air, 
Circling around my Lady’s gentle flame, 
Which ever sweetly glowed, yea, glowed the same 
When I was near, and when, in dumb despair, 
I turned away to ease the pain wrought there ; 
Alas, poor heart! ’twould struggle hard to tame 
The wildered love it bore my Lady fair. 
How fearful thrilled the sound of her dear name ! 
But I have felt a happiness to-day 
As sweet as all was bitter, and a balm 
Has soothed my cruel wounds; a gentle play 
Of thought is mine, a dear, delicious calm ; 
For I have seen the love-light sweetly shine 
While her bright eyes were trembling into mine. 








TOO TRUE—A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER V. 


MRS. GRIZZLE’s FETE CHAMPETRE. 


THERE were a good many people 
anxious about the weather for a day or 
two preceding the Thursday—young 
folks, fond of dancing in the open air, 
and old folks curious to criticise their 
neighbors and burning to know what 
Mrs. Grizzle had in store for them. On 
Wednesday the wind blew in gusts, 
whirling the dust everywhere ; it rain- 
ed, hailed, thundered, “ lightened,” and 
—cleared off. 

Nature, impressed with a realizing 
sense of the importance of behaving it- 
self at Mrs. Grizzle’s féte champétre, was 
the first to arrive, in her most smiling 
mood, and in her best dress, which she 
had washed and done up the previous 
day. All blue and green and gold, and 
wreathed with roses, she was perfectly 
bewitching. 

The very day insured success. Think 
not, cold critic, that all the guests were 
of the Grizzle pattern, Had you been 
there you would have surrendered, at 
once, a willing prisoner to the charms 
of fifty pretty girls, as delicate, as lady- 
like, and more beautiful than any old- 
world court could show. American 
women are graceful and piquant by 
nature, with that superior beauty which 
springs from a communicative intelli- 
gence with freedom of action and sym- 
pathy. Our girls are not lay-figures. 
They know “what they are about;” 
and they generally are “about” some- 
thing spirited and sensible. To the 
delicate grace peculiar even to many of 
the uneducated, one generation of cul- 
ture insures a refinement quite surprising. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted, 
that the two handsome creatures, who 
came down from the heights of the blue- 
stone castle, already ignored, in their 
manners and minds, the washing-ma- 
chines, They were lovable girls, with 


whom Elizabeth Cameron had a friendly 
acquaintance. Miss Jones was a little 
“ fast,” but not fatally so; and, as she 
was sharp as capsicum, making “ pick- 
alilly ” of the whole company by cutting 
them all up with the trenchant chop- 
ping-knife of her wit, she was a great 
favorite with all who enjoyed seeing 
their acquaintances thus served. She 
was a dashing young lady, quite in con- 
trast to the waxen Miss Bulbous, whose 
Sorte was “ style,” of the majestic kind ; 
like maccaroni, she was fair without, 
hollow within. 

There was the Doctor’s family, very 
agreeable people; the Minister's ditto ; 
with a great—alas! a great many young 
men, worthless for all purposes but to 
dance with the girls and drink—shall 
we call it lemonade? There was lem- 
onade, but that was not what the young 
gentlemen drank between the pauses of 
the music. 

The music was the very best which 
Dodworth could furnish. It was a 
pleasure to Mrs. Cameron, to sit quietly 
under a tree listening to that delicious 
flow of melody which seemed to melt 
into the river and float on with the 
clouds; and to watch the brilliant 
groups lighting up the lawn with color- 
ings richer than those of the flowers, 

And Milla! She sat by her mother’s 
side chatting cheerfully, and making 
believe to enjoy herself. But, that gay 
music had entered into her soul, with 
the message which it brings to youth. 
Her feet tingled, her restless fingers beat 
the swift measure ; there were hot tears 
under her eyelids which she would not 
permit her mother to see. 

Robbie and Susie were having a gay 
time to themselves; but Robbie never 
forgot to come, every little while, to 
kiss’ Milla, and to ask her “ how she 
was getting along?” and if “she 
wouldn’t have an ice?” 

How beautiful the dancers looked! 
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how happy they must be! “But, J 
shall never dance,” cried Milla, with 
inward woe. 

She had grown very tired and silent, 
when suddenly her face flamed up ina 
roseate blush of pleasure. 

“ There’s Louis, mamma! Would you 
believe it ?” 

He came up and shook hands with 
them. 

“T have been unsuccessful in my ex- 
pedition,” he said. “I convinced my- 
self, in two days, that my cousin was 
entirely on the wrong track, and as 
there was nothing to be made by stay- 
ing, I came back post-haste. I recalled 
Mrs. Grizzle in time to change my dress 
before coming out, and here I am. I 
have paid my respects to her, and laid 
an injunction upon her using the word 
‘ Baron,’ but I can see that she is whis- 
pering it about the place. I feel it in 
the air. Where’s Bettine, Madame ?” 

“Dancing with young Mr. Grizzle, I 
hear,” answered the mother. “I will 
go seek her out, as I do not care to 
have her betray surprise before others.” 

She walked away towards the dancers, 
and Dassel took her vacant place near 
Milla. 

“JT was watching you from a dis- 
tance,” he said, in that tone of mingled 
protection and affection so powerful 
with girls of Milla’s age. “It grieved 
me to see you looking so sad. Have 
you missed me ? ” 

“T was thinking how cruel it was to 
be deprived of the pleasure of dancing,” 
she answered, her eyes upon the ground. 

“Tt zs cruel, Milla, I admit; that is, 
if you are fond of it. It’s tiresome play, 
however, for me. So, with your per- 
mission, IJ shall devote myself entirely 
to you. I shall like nothing so well as 
to sit here.” 

“ But Lissa ?” 

“ She will excuse me, as I was riding 
all night in the cars—constantly, in 
fact, for eight-and-forty hours. Bettine 
must not be selfish, Somebody must 
take it upon himself to amuse Made- 
moiselle Milla.” 

“ Oh, they all do that, Louis. Lissa 
comes every little while to chat with 
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me, and tell me all she sees and hears. 
They are all too good to me,” 

“Who would not be good to an 
angel? Don’t say that’s stereotyped, 
Milla. You are unlike any woman that 
ever was made, in your fairy-like loveli- 
ness, and sweet, clinging appeals for 
constant tenderness. When I get to be 
your brother, child, I shall want nothing 
to do but tend you.” 

“ There are already too many at that 
work,” said she, shaking her head, but 
her eyes looked into his with a happy 
smile: for the present, she was content. 
With Louis by her side, devoting him- 
self to her, she was at peace ; the music 
no longer made her restless, but crept 
into her consciousness like the odors of 
the flowers. 

Elizabeth, deep in the complications 
of the German, could not run away from 
her partner, when her mother warned 
her of Louis’ arrival; but the knowl- 
edge of his speedy and safe return gave 
her a joyful expression which Sam Griz- 
zle interpreted to mean pleasure in his 
society, and the numberless compliments 
he paid her, all delicate as full-blown 
cabbage-roses, or as the yellow dahlia 
he begged of her to wear, in her hair, 
for hin. 

“Pray, bestow the dahlia on Miss 
Bulbous; she will appreciate it, and it 
will become her,” laughed Elizabeth, 
softening the blow of her own refusal 
by insinuating that other fair ones were 
eager for the favor. 

Aad, in truth, many “nice girls” 
present would have worn dahlias in 
their hair if it had improved their looks 
in the eyes of the heir to all this wealth 
whose evidences they saw about them. 
The dahlia some time might be con- 
verted into diamonds and pearls, if 
judiciously worn; but Lissa was lack- 
ing in this kind of wisdom. : 

In the meantime the tender summer- 
twilight darkened down, and out of it 
there glimmered a new and peculiar 
day—a fairy day, such as we imagine 
hovers about the midnight banqueting 
of sprites. 

Three hundred and sixty-five lamps, 
according to the bill which Grizzle 
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afterwards paid—one for each day of 
the year—shone like planets, glowed 
like globes of fire, beamed like silver 
moons, turning the Grizzle lawn, garden, 
and grove into a fairy-like scene, and 
casting such a halo of enchantment 
through the soft twilight as utterly to 
frighten away every rude atmosphere 
which should seek to remind of the 
source from which these magical tri- 
umphs sprung. 

Under this tender illumination even 
Grizzle himself produced a subdued 
effect, his face losing three shades of 
color, and his voice not being up to its 
usual capabilities,—it being one of those 
voices which invariably made people 
jump when it addressed them too sud- 
denly, like the sudden opening of the 
organ-valve. In his white vest and 
black coat he hopped about from bush 
to bush, like a dodo, his head on one 
side, in the intensity of his admira- 
tion, about half the time ; and the other 
half, nodding in tune to the merry mu- 
sic, constantly calling on his guests to 
share in his appreciation of the grand 
“toot assemble.” 

“Td no idee it would be so hand- 
some,” to Mr, and Mrs. Cameron, who 
were walking about, arm in arm; “it’s 
a reg’lar Fourth o’ July.” 

“Very charming, Mr. Grizzle; Mrs. 
Cameron and myself were just saying 
how pretty it was.” 

“T never spare no expense, when I 
once go into athing. I heard Jones, 
last year, had three hundred to his 
party, so I ordered sixty-five more. 
Aint the band beautiful? Makes me 
feel like leading off with Mrs. Grizzle, 
as we did in our younger days; but the 
fact is, Melvina is getting so fat it shakes 
her up too much, She eats too much 
pork, I tell her; and speakin’ of eating, 
have you tried the new-fangled salad 
of Professor Blot’s? No? Well, you 
mustn’t forget to try it. I’ve eat three 
plates of it already,—tip-top! Lord! 


aint it enough to make a horse laugh 

to hear him call himself, Professor? I 

guess Pll set up for a title, too—Pro- 

fessor of Pork-Packing. If Mrs. Grizzle 

heard me say that, she’d pinch me till I 
voL. 1.—21 


Too Truz. 
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was black and blue; she don’t like the 
business, you see. But, as I tell her, 
you can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.—Ah, ho! here comes our 
respective representatives, my Sam and 
your girl. Look well together, don’t 
they? Both ‘prime’ and about the 
right weight; a handsome couple, to 
my notién.” 

“Has the German come to an end, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” looking relieved to 
get again under the paternal wing. 
“ Where’s Milla ?” 

“T left her with Mr. Dassel. He said 
he was so fatigued with railroad trav- 
elling he preferred keeping quiet.” 

_“Let’s go and git some ice-cream,” 
said Sam, loth to resign his partner. 

“That's right, Sammy; take good 
care of your girl,” said Grizzle pére, 
with a wink at Cameron pére. 

That wink was more than his guests 
could tolerate; Mr. Cameron colored a 
little, and said to Sam that he thought 
he had seen Miss Bulbous wandering 
about in a dejected manner; he had 
better see to it that she had an ice. 

“Miss Bulbors has got plenty of 
beaux that stick to her like wax,” was 
Sam’s reply. “She isn’t my style of 
girl—too much like a tallow candle. 
There! that’s the second pair of gloves 
T’ve split open to-night. Don’t you feel 
sorry for my misfortunes, Miss Came- 
ron?” holding up a hand which show- 
ed through the rent of his huge lemon- 
kids like the inside of a watermelon 
through the split rind. 

“You should select a higher number,” 
she said, inwardly shuddering. 

“Sho! I took the biggest they had. 
Come, now, let’s go to the tent and get 
something good. The German gives a 
fellow an appetite.” 

“T must have a peep at my sister,” 
positively declining the arm which Sam 
presented to her with a crook meant to 
be irresistible. 

Lissa was longing for an opportunity 
to see and speak with Louis. The very 
thought of his being so near thrilled 
her with a joy which made the music 
the sweetest, the scene the brightest of 
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all sweet and brilliant sounds and 
sights. There was no blemish upon its 
perfection, in her eyes. Not even Sam, 
the great overgrown animated beet, 
could disturb her. Love’s enchanted 
essence had anointed her eyelids, work- 
ing over again that wonderful spell, 
under which young hearts must fall. 
And oh, Lissa had a heart in which he 
could try, to the full, his magic powers ! 
Slow to love, chary to bestow the rich- 
ness of her maiden affections, when once 
given there was no reserve. 

The thought that Louis Dassel had 
asked her to be his wife was one of 
those sweet wonders too incredible to 
be believed without moments of doubt. 
Their engagement still was so new,a 
thing, she had not become accustomed to 
accepting it as a matter of fact. He, the 
noblest, as well as the wisest of men! 
and she, only a little, loving maiden, 
quite unworthy of so great an alliance. 
Such is the feminine mood towards the 
lords of creation; and Elizabeth was 
not wiser than her great namesake, the 
queen of women-poets, who sat at the 
feet of her Robert, and made believe 
she ought to do him homage. 

No man will find fault with our her- 
oine for this: why disturb the serene 
dignity of his acquiescence by any ques- 
tioning comment of ours ? 

In the meantime Mr. Dassel had 
wrapped a shawl about Milla, and havy- 
ing possessed himself of her little, nest- 
ling hand, was quoting Goethe to her in 
a tone whose rhythm blended well with 
the other melodies which throbbed 
about the listening child. She had for- 
gotten her deformity, her discontent of 
the past two weeks, the dancing,—every 
thing except Mr. Dassel. 

“There comes Lissa; you have not 
yet spoken to her.” 

He finished the three remaining lines 
of his quotation, kissed her hand, light- 
ly, before dropping it, and rose to meet 
his betrothed. 

As soon as she was free from the 
Grizzles, Elizabeth had come forward 
eagerly to greet Louis, but something 
undefinable in his manner blew over 
her like the air from a snow-cloud, and 


brought her to a pause, with the color 
fluctuating on her face. For the life of 
her she could not have said “dear 
Louis!” as a moment before she meant 
to say it. Yet, why should she feel so ? 
He shook hands with her, and called 
her “sweet Bettine ;”—it must be that 
the fear of observation constrained his 
eye and voice. She was foolish not to 
know that people in the world must 
conform to the world’s ways, even in 
the glance of an eye. If they had been 
on their own rose-scented porch, the 
smile would have been deep down in 
the eyes which now had a light, glint- 
ing-like frost, in their blueness. 

While still struggling with her con- 
flicting emotions, Sam Grizzle came 
again, to beg of them to make two of a 
party of ten that were going down to 
the river, for a little trip on the water, 
to see how the grounds looked from 
that point of view. There was no pos- 
sible danger, as they were going out in 
a row-boat. 

“T should like it, Mr. Dassel, if you 
will go with me,” said Lissa. “ Here’s 
papa coming to take Milla to the danc- 
ing.” 

“Perhaps Milla would like to go in 
the boat.” 

“No, no, Louis, indeed, I am_ too 
timid.” 

“You need be afraid of nothing 
where I am; have I not often so as- 
sured you, my child? I could dive to 
the bottom of the Hudson, and fish you 
up like a pearl, if ill-luck should send 
you there. Come, little one.” 

He folded her shawl closer about her, 
tied her hat, gave her his arm, and left 
Sam to the pleasing task of escorting 
Miss Elizabeth, who was delighted to 
have Milla go, under such good protec- 
tion as that of Mr. Dassel. The elder 
sister never thought of being-sorry to 
lose her lover’s. exclusive companion- 
ship when Milla was to gain a pleasure. 

With the usual tittering and scream- 
ing among the young ladies, the lovely 
cargo was at last safely stowed and 
“trimmed,” though not until her escort 
had to put his arms around Miss Jones 
to steady her, and Miss Smith had near- 
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ly upset the whole party by stepping on 
the gunwales, and then falling into a 
chaos of three young gentlemen, from 
whom she was finally extricated, and 
the equilibrium restored. 

The rowing was to be done by volun- 
teers. Dassel was as expert at this as 
he generally was thorough in his ac- 
complishments; he always kept his 
muscles in good training, and could 
have pulled the boat unassisted, more 
successfully than with such aid as he 
received. 

“Your oar is as bad as a sexton’s 
story,” he said presently, as Grizzle, ju- 
nior, sent a shower over the ladies by a 
‘wonderful back-stroke which acted on 
the forward progress of the boat very 
much as a brake. 

Indeed, if Sam had served an ap- 
prenticeship as brakesman on a railway, 
he could not have worked more heroic- 
ally to save the whole party from going 
where they wanted to ; whenever he did 
any thing but dash water on the ladies, 
it was to reverse the engine, figurative- 
ly speaking. 

“ What under the sun and earth is 
there alike between my rowin’ and a 
sexton’s story?” asked he, throwing 
another shower over the delicate dress- 
es, 
“They both cast a damper over us,” 
suggested Milla. 

“Do tell? I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was it! I made a pun once myself, 
Miss Cameron,—’twas considered very 
good; would you like to hear it ?” 

“ By all means, Mr. Grizzle.” 

“Why’s my hair like a small speci- 
men of an early spring vegetable? ‘ Be- 
eause it can’t be beet?’ Now, Miss 
Jones, you shut up; because you're so 
uncommon smart, you won’t give none 
of the rest a fair chance. I declare, 
now, I’ve forgot the answer, after all. 
Because—it’s a little— 

“Green pease?” queried a bright 
youth, at the stern. 

“No,—that aint it. I can’t recall it 
now, but they laughed at the time.—O, 
golly, ladies, there’s the fireworks going 
off, and we aint there to see the per- 
formance ! ” 
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“Never mind, Mr, Grizzle. They 
show very prettily from here.” 

But, in his excitement, the junior 
host, having thus disappointed some of 
his guests from beholding the most ex- 
pensive part of “ the show,” dropped his 
oar in the water, and making a sudden 
lurch to save it, he went over after it— 
down, down, down to the cold embraces 
of the North-river mermaids, 

“ He'll become accustomed to it after 
a season,” remarked the youth at the 
stern, “This is the third time I’ve 
seen him perform that feat, this sum- 
mer. Hush! hush, girls! pray, don’t 
shriek so.” 

“Tt’s no joke, after all,” said Dassel. 
“Can he swim ?” 

“ Not a stroke.” 

They gazed, in breathless silence, 
waiting for him to reappear; the tide 
was running out and the current strong. 
When he came up, he was fifteen feet 
away from the boat, and splashing his 
arms about wildly. 

“Shall I rescue the booby?” asked 
Dassel, in a low voice, of Elizabeth. 

“ Think of his mother, Louis.” 

The next moment Dassel was in the 
river swimming boldly after the drown- 
ing man; passing beyond the spot 
where he last came up, then turning, 
ready to grasp and uphold him when 
he should again appear, he performed 
that difficult feat with great self-posses- 
sion. 

“No, no! Tm not going to spoil 
the ladies’ dresses,” he said, as they 
wished to take him up; “I will hold 
him with one hand and on to the boat 
with the other. I'll soon land my prize.” 

The other gentlemen rowed slowly 
back, he clinging to the stern; but he 
had a difficult armful in Sam, ‘who was 
not so drowned, but that he made a 
splashing like the stern-wheel of an 
Ohio-river steamboat. 

“Tf you expect to see the conclusion 
of the fireworks, you will have to give 
up working your paddles,” remonstrated 
his preserver. 

“ He is probably striking out for Jer- 
sey,” said some one. 

“No, not Jersey,” pleaded Sam, his 
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mouth full of water, “ take me home to 
ma,” 

They took him home to his ma, the 
beautiful curls of Barker all washed out 
of his hair, and only a faint reminis- 
cence of night-blooming cereus clinging 
to his limp waistcoat and the handker- 
chief with which he wiped his face, out 
of which some of its usual crimson had 
been frightened. 

“Ho! don’t be scared, ma; I just 
did it a-purpose to see what the girls 
would say,” he laughed, as his mother 
rushed up to him and flung her arms 
about his neck ; but, Sam looked rather 
blue in the expiring gleam of the fire- 
works, and when his father asked what 
he could do for him, he suggested a 
“ hot sling.” 

“ Dassel’s just as wet as I be,” said the 
son; “he jumped in after me, though 
I'm sure he needn’t have taken the 
trouble. I was just in fun.” 

“Then I’m sorry I disturbed you,” 
said the urbane Louis. 

“Oh, goodness gracious me! that 
ever you should have got yourself in 
such a fix from coming to my shampe- 
ter,” cried the hostess, for the first time 
perceiving that her noble—her only no- 
ble guest, was dripping like a common 
water-cart. ‘I shall never forgive my- 
self,—nor Sam, neither, the awkward 
fellow,—and T’li never forget that his 
life was saved by a Baron. It’s an hon- 
or that we didn’t hope for; and I as- 
sure you, we shall appreciate it to the 
utmost, and I trust, Sammy, you’ll learn 
a lesson and take pattern after this 
distinguished predecessor. Don’t fret 
about your clothes, Baron; they shall 
be replaced.” 

“They shall. I will give you, to- 
morrow, an order on my tailor,” ex- 
claimed Grizzle, senior. ‘“ In the mean- 
time, would it be possible for you to 
wear a suit of mine? my best?” 

“ Really, I should say it would not be 
possible,” replied Dassel, looking down 
upon his “ roly-poly ” host, with a queer 
smile. 

“ We can provide for his necessities,” 
said Mr. Cameron; “and, as it is now 
late, and Mr. Dassel is chilly, we will 
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bid you an immediate good-night. We 
have had a charming evening.” 

“But we're going to have another 
supper and some more fireworks.” 

“You are very kind; we will steal 
away, and shall not be missed. Good- 
night.” 

“ Giel!” murmured Louis between 
his chattering teeth as he accompanied 
the Camerons home; “that will be 
supper the third, with the refreshment 
marquée thrown in. Is it, then, your 
custom ?” 

“ Nay, but there be those who in the 
plenitude of their affluence and the 
poverty of their experience, have an 
ambition to provide liberally. The cost 
of this féte will be something to boast 
of.” 

“Tt would set us up, nicely, wouldn’t 
it, Bettine?—if we had the sum ex- 
pended on this—what is it, Mrs. Griz- 
zle calls it ?” 

“ And oh, Lordy, to think that ele- 
gant Baron should a’ got as wet as a 
drowned rat,” moaned Mrs. Grizzle, 
when all was over, and she was locking 
up the silver, with Grizzle yawning on 
the dining-room sofa. “Our Sam’s so 
careless, He'll be brought home a 
corpse some day, I know, when we aint 
expectin’ it. But, things did go off 
beautiful, excepting the accident, and 
accidents will happen in the best regu- 
lated families. I’m proud of our sham- 
peter, husband ; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if that author the Smiths brought with 
’em would report it in the mornin’ 
papers. I hinted as much to him, and 
he said he would if I cared enough 
about it to pay for the trouble; so I 
took the hint, and give him a twenty- 
dollar greenback ; and it’ll be out, to- 
morrow, sure. We'll wake up and find 
ourselves famous, as Mr. Shakespeare 
did.” 

And with this pleasant 


reflection, 
they turned down the last light, and 
went to bed with a blissful conscious- 
ness of the glory of giving shampeters. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


THE circumstances under which Louis 
Dassel, poor and a foreigner, made the 
acquaintance and won the friendship 
of the Camerons, were these : 

One bitter winter-day, some eighteen 
months before the commencement of 
our story, a person dressed in fine cloth, 
a good deal worn and not at all suitable 
to the season, came into Mr, Cameron’s 
office and asked if he had any work to 
give him—copying, writing letters in 
foreign languages, accounts, any thing 
by which he could earn a little money. 

“Tf you have nothing better for me, 
let me put in the coal which I see is 
being delivered before your door,” con- 
cluded the stranger, with a melancholy 
smile. 

That smile, so sad and yet so proud, 
pierced straight through the husk in 
which the lawyer encased his heart dur- 
ing business hours, Although speaking 
English with great fluency, his features 
as well as his accent betrayed the na- 
tionality of the visitor; he was a Ger- 
man, and Mr. Cameron had a liking for 
the race. That he was a gentleman, and 
no common man, was evident at a 
glance ; he had the air of one accustom- 
ed to command, and that self-restraint 
and self-respect which nothing could 
discompose. He was not embarrassed, 
in thus asking for employment, and this 
innate dignity also won upon the good 
opinion of his hearer. 

Mr. Cameron had no work, just at 
that time, but, by a generous fiction, he 
made it appear that he had, setting him 
to copy some old briefs until he could 
arrange something more useful. He 
dared not offer charity, and he could 
not turn the shivering gentleman out 
into the winter-air; it was the lunch- 
hour, and he asked him out to lunch. 

This was the beginning of his friend- 
ly offices towards Louis Dassel, which 
never had ceased since that day. He 
furnished him with copying for two or 
three weeks. Dassel made a page like 
Copper-plate. Although very curious to 
know the history of his new clerk, the 
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lawyer asked no questions; but he 
could not deny himself the treat of fre- 
quent conversations with one who show- 
ed himself familiar with every topic of 
the day. 

In their mutual enthusiasm in the 
cause of human liberty, the history of 
the young refugee came out, in pieces, 
until, finally, Mr. Cameron felt justified, 
through his increasing friendship, in 
asking him in regard to his past life. 
Then Dassel, under the seal of confi- 
dence, told him that he was a Baron in 
the little state of Baden; that, when a 
boy of seventeen, he had been sent for a 
year to the Carlsruhe Institute, to re- 
ceive military instruction, where he had 
met such fiery revolutionary spirits as 
Freilegrath, who indoctrinated him 
with a love of equal rights, and an 
ardor for noble achievement which 
drove from his mind a hereditary preju- 
dice in favor of rank. In three months 
he was as red a republican as Sigel him- 
self, joining his comrades in the Revo- 
lution of 1848, before his year was out. 

After the sad defeat which followed, 
he escaped arrest only by flight. The 
minions of royalty were sharply on his 
track, but, aided by sympathizers 
among the people, he made his way 
over the frontier and buried himself in 
the solitariness of society in Paris, re- 
ceiving from his father, from time to 
time, such means as his wants required. 
He was a good student, profiting by the 
treasures of art and the appliances of 
science around him: yet never while he 
studied did he forget the cause of the 
peoples, but, during all his banishment, 
maintained close correspondence with 
the secret organizations which no per- 
secution could smother. 

At length the old Baron died, leaving 
to his son all the family estates. The 
long time which had elapsed since the 
uprising and failure of ’48 led him to 
hope that the German rulers had buried 
in oblivion all past offences ; and, eager 
to see his old home, as well as to re 
claim his estates, the young man has- 
tened from Paris to his native place. 
But, the memory of princes covetous 
of good estates was long; and hardly 
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had he set foot in his own domain when 
the officers were on his track, to obtain 
the reward still upon his head. By the 
aid of a faithful retainer and the con- 
nivance of the people, he escaped, sav- 
ing nothing, for, informed that the old 
Baron had willed all to the outlawed 
son, the government at once confiscated 
the property, and the young Baron was 
penniless, Like many another penni- 
less man, he then came to America. 

“T am expatriated and my estates 
seized by the Dukedom. America is 
my home. I have taken her for my 
adopted mother. Here there is no order 
of nobility. I wish to drop my title, 
and to have my past history remain un- 
known, except to my personal friends. 
I suppose, here, if a man proves himself 
worthy of respect, he has it, without 
regard to the manner in which he earns 
it. As I understand it, a wood-chopper, 
if he be a gentleman, is the equal of any 
man.” 

“That is the theory, Mr. Dassel ; the 
practice—” 

“ Precisely,” said the foreigner, with 
a dry smile, “that is, human nature in 
America is not essentially different from 
human nature in France, or Germany, 
or Madagascar.” 

Mr. Cameron spoke so frequently, at 
home, of the friendless and poverty- 
stricken refugee, that his wife desired 
him to be invited to dinner; and, hav- 
ing been equally as pleased as her hus- 
band with the new guest, she offered 
him the hospitalities of her house ; bid- 
ding him, whenever homesick, or when 
he had nothing better to do with him- 
self, to visit them. The sympathy and 
appreciation which she evidently offered 
along with her other good gifts en- 
hanced their value in the eyes of the 
homeless foreigner. He accepted them 
as gracefully and cordially as they were 
offered, becoming a frequent visitor at 
the house. 

All the members of the family felt 
the charm of his varied discourse, from 
Elizabeth who questioned about the 
color of Eugenie’s eyes to Robbie who 
hung breathless on his descriptions of 
battle-fields. Some new acquirement 
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came, every day, to light. With Mr. 
Cameron he played chess; but he had 
a game of his own which he played— 
solitaire, at which his employer once 
found him so engaged, that he was un- 
conscious of a witness. 

He had employed his leisure moments 
for weeks in cutting little pieces of 
wood into soldiers, half-an-inch high, 
and with thousands of these he had 
laid out a battle-field, and was in the 
midst of a desperate engagement, in 
which the red-tops were overthrowing 
the green-tops, very much to their gene- 
ral’s satisfaction, when, conscious of an 
observer, he swept his conflicting armies 
into a box, turning, with a laugh— 

“T can still fight wooden battles, Mr. 
Cameron.” 

The lawyer often feit surprise that 
one of Dassel’s peculiar talents and cir- 
cumstances could remain quiet in Amer- 
ica, when so many of his German friends 
were engaged in the war which at that 
time was upon us. 

“Why do you not join Sigel?” he 
once asked of him. ‘“ You might win 
honor; and it would be better than this 
drudgery, to one of your temperament.” 

Dassel answered him quietly’: 

“T have grown skeptical, my friend. 
I solemnly believe that it matters not 
to the majorities of mankind what sort 
of tyranny rules them. If there is no 
master on a throne, to flourish the whip 
over them, they will set up something 
to bow down to,—a bag of money, per- 
haps. Mark the corruption already 
creeping into your politics, See the 
misrule of your cities; the expensive 
machineries of your elections, which, 
after all, are so managed as to make 
your voters mere instruments in the 
hands of politicians. Bah! I am done 
with politics |” 

When Mr. Dassel first visited at Mr. 
Cameron’s, Elizabeth had been home 
from school but a few months. Her 
mother desired her to continue the 
study of music, and, while considering 
what professor to engage, Dassel offered 
his services, 

“T have never taught,” he said, “ but 
it would be a pleasure to teach your 
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children, if you have confidence in my 
abilities.” 

His magnificent playing and singing 
had been a great source of enjoyment 
to them; they were delighted to secure 
his services; and it was not long until 
Robbie, also, was placed under his tutor- 
ship in the languages and mathematies. 

Through Mr. Cameron’s recommenda- 
tion Mr. Dassel secured the situation of 
foreign correspondent in two wholesale 
houses. This duty was very light, con- 
sisting only in reading and answering 
the foreign letters on steamer-days; so 
that he was now in the enjoyment of a 
moderate income, and yet his own mas- 
ter the greater part of his time. He 
gave to Robbie three mornings a week, 
attending to his two music-pupils after 
lunch of the same days. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cameron did not reflect 
upon the almost inevitable consequence 
of throwing an inexperienced girl like 
Elizabeth so much into the society of 
an accomplished man of the world. 
All the girl’s slumbering emotional na- 
ture sprang into play beneath the light 
of his eye; her fancies took the color 
which he willed; she reverenced him 
as a hero, admired him as a gentleman ; 
wondered at his patience with her when 
she did not equal his requirements at 
the piano; pitied him for his misfor- 
tunes, Before this ideal of perfection 
the young men of her acquaintance 
were boys or boobies. What did she 
care for their idle chattering, when Mr. 
Dassel always had something worth lis- 
tening to? 

Companionship like this was fitted to 
deepen the womanliness of her charac- 
ter; the young girl of the dreamy brow 
and pretty fancies soon passed into the 
realms of real life. The mother was 
surprised at the sudden expansion of 
thought and feeling which worked the 
secret blooming of the Rose of Love. 
Elizabeth always had been attractive ; 
now she grew beautiful. 

There, too, was the music-lesson ; 
most witchingly dangerous medium for 
the interchange of sentiment. She was 
a true lover of music; Dassel had a 
voice whose lightest vibration was both 
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passion and melody. The charm of 
those hours was inexpressible. 

Milla, in those days, was a child, ver- 
ily, with a child’s heart. She loved 
Mr. Dassel because he was so kind and 
amusing, and praised her singing; for 
Milla had a voice which soared out of 
her body straight up with the lark, and 
floated in the blue vaults of heaven. 
To hear the singer, unseen, one could 
not realize that so dainty a little crea- 
ture could so “ flood the air with song.” 
She had genius. She would have been 
as devoted to the piano as Lissa, but 
her weak spine prevented severe appli- 
cation, Sometimes she would forget 
herself in musical vagaries; then the 
sharp pain would come, and she would 
cry out for Sabrina to come and carry 
her to the sofa. 

Insensibly the family had come to 
adopt Louis Dassel as a member, and 
to feel that it had gained in doing so. 
Robbie did finely under his guidance; 
but the boy was not so devoted to hero- 
worship as were his sisters. He was 
often interested and absorbed in his 
tutor; he thought him a remarkable 
man, and entertained not the slightest 
hope of ever rivalling his acquirements ; 
but, as a friend, Robbie did not love 
Mr. Dassel. He was sometimes re- 
proved unjustly ; and, not being blind, 
he had seen a fire leap from his teacher’s 
eye, when the responses did not suit, 
which he knew never was allowed to 
blaze upon others. 

If you should see a devil looking out 
of the front windows of a handsome 
house, some day, you would not be apt 
to forget your surprise; and whatever 
angels you might commonly find at the 
casement, you would always be expect- 
ing a return of the horns. 

This was the case with Robbie. He 
thought he had seen the old fellow, one 
day, unmistakably ; and, after that, he 
was always on the watch. He kept this 
watch very covertly; but, its influence 
was perceived, and an atmosphere grew 
up between the two, invisible, but not 
unfelt. According to modern parlance, 
“they were not harmonious.” 

Mr. Dassel certainly was rather iras- 














cible at times; he could be as bitter as 
wormwood and as biting as pepper; 
but this was chiefly to the world at 
large, when discussing social problems ; 
his sharpness then only enhanced the 
value of his smoothness and courtesy to 
his friends. 

“Tt’s a wonder he’s not more of a 
ladies’ man,” thought Mrs. Cameron. 
“He knows just how to soothe us and 
flatter us and charm us with ourselves 
and himself. His flattery is not of the 
common order. He does justice to our 
intellects, and that quite conquers us.” 

And thinking so well of his powers, 
the mother forgot that her daughter 
was no longer a little girl. 

As for the foreign tutor, it certainly 
was a palliative to the hardships of his 
situation to have the friendship of such 
a family ; and, since he must have pu- 
pils, to have them like these two sweet 
girls, truly, was fortunate. The brother 
was only the necessary sour to be found 
in all pleasant things—even in sugar. 

Elizabeth already had a fine taste in 
literature formed under the careful 
guidance of her father; now her love 
for poetry sprung anew. During the 
long, delicious hours of the summer 
afternoons many were the times when 
the blue eyes of the teacher and the 
dark ones of the young girl followed 
the same page, until at least one heart 
was brimmed with the crystal welling 
of song. 

There could be but one result, to a 
companionship like this. There came a 
day when Mr. Cameron was sought, in 
his office, by Louis, to solicit permission 
to make his daughter an offer of mar- 
riage. This permission was asked with a 
curious mingling of pride and humility 
which the father could but admire. 

“T know that I owe every thing to 
you, Mr. Cameron, even the bread 
which I eat. But, I am no longer afraid 
but that I shall be able to earn a living; 
and if Miss Cameron prefers me to some 
wealthier suitor, it accords with the 
sentiments which I have heard you ex- 
press that you should allow her freedom 
of choice.” 

For some moments Mr. Cameron was 
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silent. He was enduring the inevitable 
penance for bringing up a lovely daugh- 
ter—to be asked to give her up to 
another ; a wound, which, though some- 
times soon healed, is always very pain- 
ful at the first. Then, as we have said, 
it was an objection to him that Mr. Das- 
sel wasa foreigner. He was much olden, 
too, than Elizabeth. He was poor. Like 
small prickings after the first stab, these 
thoughts struck him. 

On the other hand, Louis, if a for- 
eigner, was a republican. If older in 
years, he had that inexhaustible vitality 
of temperament and constitution which 
is ever young. If poor, he was educated 
and a gentleman. He always had liked 
and respected him; and if Lissa had 
gone farther, and loved him, the father 
alone was to blame, for, had he not 
given her every opportunity ? 

Mr. Dassel sat quietly awaiting his 
answer. That immense self-control of 
his must have been learned in a varied 
school. 

“ Louis,” was the long-withheld re- 
ply, “if Elizabeth loves you, I have not 
a word to say; and, now I reflect upon 
it, it is altogether probable she does—” 
both smiling at the implied compliment 
to one. “I will speak to her mother 
this evening; and to-morrow you will 
have our answer.” 

“Tt is enough,—more than enough. 
Thanks! thanks!” 

How open, warm, and childlike was 
this German heart and manner! Per- 
haps, after all, it was not to be regretted 
as a foreign thing. 

So the father went home that even- 
ing, with his message ; and the mother, 
herself still girlish and beautiful, was 
made also to feel the sharp pain of re- 
signation : 


“ Mona’s mother falleth mourning: . 

O, *tis hard, so hard, to see 

Prattling child to woman turning, 
As to grander company ! 

Little heart she lulled with hushes, 

Beating, burning up with blushes, 
All with meditative dreaming 
Of the dear, delicious gleaming 

Of the bridal veil and ring; 
Finding in the sweet ovations 
Of its new, untried relations 

Better joys than she can bring.” 
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“ Lissa is only a little girl,” cried Mrs. 
Cameron, “and Louis is to her like an 
elder brother.” 

“ Reckon it up, wife! Is not Lissa a 
year older than you were when I first 
made love to you?” 

“Ts that so, Robert ?” 

“Yes, my sweet wife. We cannot 
say the girl nay, however cruel the 
shock seems to us. As for the elder 
brother, Louis is thirty-six, but he looks 
twenty-six, and he will be young when 
he is sixty-six. Those blue eyes and 
golden beards seem to be dipped in the 
Fountain of Immortality. I think, wife, 
we shall be proud of him, though it 
may go hard with you, who are but two 
years his senior, to call him ‘son!’ Is 
it there the shoe pinches, my dear ?” 

“Nonsense, Robert. But, to give up 
my child—even to Louis!” 

And then and there were “ mur- 
murings of distress ;” tears, which the 
husband laughed at, while he felt like 
adding his own to them; then submis- 
sion and cheerfulness ; the consent given ; 
the suit pressed,—and Elizabeth walk- 
ing on air, breathing rose-sweet atmos- 
pheres, exhaling light in an aureole 
about her. 

In April the couple were betrothed, 
and in September they expected to be 
married. Robbie was then to go away 
to College; the young married pair to 
remain at home the first winter, at the 
earnest request of the parents, who 
laughingly declared that, as Louis al- 
ready spent half his time in the family, 
it would make no material change when 
he came to spend all of it there. 

Thus affairs stood during that pleas- 
ant summer. Elizabeth, with all her 
natural gift for building castles-in-air, 
had not dreamed that life could be so 
full of happiness. Every sun rose in 
purple and set in gold. 

Only little Milla, the darling, had not 
been so unwell for several seasons. Her 
paleness and languor, with a growing 
irritability not usual with her, attracted 
the anxieties of her parents and caused 
Mr. Cameron to propose the trip to 
Newport of which Lissa had informed 
her sister. 
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The morning after the féte, Mr. Came- 
ron and Louis rode down to the city in 
the same car with Grizzle, senior, who 
wrote an order on his tailor for a new 
suit of the best cloth for Mr. Dassel, 
who refused it, with great good-nature. 

“Mrs. Grizzle won’t have no peace 
of mind, if she finds you refuse to let us 
make up, as far as possible, for the care- 
lessness of our boy. Sam catched cold 
last night, and has such a swelled face 
that he wasn’t willin’ to show himself 
to the ladies this mornin’, or he’d a 
called with the order before you left the 
house.” 

“T think I can make it all right with 
Mrs. Grizzle, sir. I expect to do myself 
the pleasure of calling upon her this 
evening, when I shall endeavor to lessen 
her sense of obligation.” 

“She’s took a great fancy to you, 
wife has,” continued Grizzle, leaning 
over, and speaking in the other’s ear. 
“ She’s dead-set on having you under- 
take to make a gentleman out of our 
Sam. I tell her you can’t make a 
whistle out of a pig’s tail,—ha, ha!” 

“OQ, yes you can,” was the cool re- 
ply; “I have done things far more im- 
possible.” 

At the Camerons’ break fast-table, that 
morning, the subject of the intended 
trip to Newport had been fully discuss- 
ed. Mr. Cameron had consulted the 
family physician, who had urged at least 
a month by the sea-side, with plenty of 
salt-bathing and ocean-breezes for Milla, 
Mrs. Cameron was to go with her child, 
accompanied by Sabrina, as attendant. 
Milla was loth to go; cried, and said 
she always felt best at home; but this 
very nervousness was proof of the need 
of change, and her objections were 
overruled. 

Had money been as abundant as 
wishes, the family would have accom- 
panied the invalid en masse ; but, as it 
was, Elizabeth thought best to save her 
little portion for that autumn journey 
the very thought of which kept her 
heart in such sweet tumult. 

Mr. Cameron never got away from his 
business until the first of August, and 
as Sabrina was so efficient a nurse, there 











seemed no reason why any other should 
accompany the little party. 

It had been arranged that the three 
were to leave on the next Monday. It 
was some project connected with this 
plan which caused Dassel to tell Grizzle 
that he should call, that evening, on 
Mrs. Grizzle. In the meantime, he had 
serious business with Borden & De 
Witt. 

“T don’t like to disappoint them,” he 
said to Mr. Cameron, before leaving 
him. “I telegraphed that I had failed 
in the object of my visit, before leaving 
St. Louis; so they are prepared for the 
truth. I don’t understand how my 
cousin Ritter came to make so absurd a 
mistake. The goods offered him were 
different in quality and character from 
those stolen; they were offered under 
price by their owner, in the hope of 
averting the failure of his little one- 
horse retail store, whose affairs had be- 
come embarrassed,—as he plainly proved 
when we took an officer to question 
him. He had received them directly 
from France, through a relative of his, 
and could afford to sell as low, or lower, 
than the importers. So, it all fell 
through.” 

“ And you got’ hold of no other clue?” 

“No. It is my opinion the goods 
never left this city. But, here we are— 
at the parting of the ways.” ' 

Mr. Dassel went immediately to the 
house of Borden & De Witt, with whom 
he had a long interview, giving them 
clear and concise accounts of all he had 
said and done in their behalf, in St. 
Louis,—not only in tracing up the sus- 
pected goods, but in setting the police 
of the city to work; so that if, as be- 
lieved, the property had been conveyed 
there, they would be on the alert to 
discover it. 

The firm thanked him for his efforts, 
endeavoring to lessen the keen chagrin 
which he evidently felt at having dis- 
appointed them, and put them to ex- 
pense without any good result. They 
had great confidence in his sagacity, 
and since he had failed to get track of 
the stolen goods, were convinced it was 
useless to look farther in that direc- 
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tion. In this belief Dassel encouraged 
them. 

“T would have remained longer, if I 
had seen any excuse for it,” the agent 
said, in conclusion; “ but, as it was, I 
came home to attend to my duties here, 
I have lost my reward ”—laughing— 
“but I have had a peep at the ‘ Great 
West’ and the ‘Father of Waters,’ 
which I suppose ought to satisfy me.” 

He went to his desk and looked over 
what had accumulated during his ab- 
sence; finished his work, and was going 
down the steps into the street, when he 
passed Abel Bellows, the porter. He 
bowed, as he always did, with the gra- 
cious courtesy which won him so many 
hearts; and the porter, encouraged by 
his manner, arrested him with— 

“So, you’re back a’ready, are you, 
Mister Dassel ?” 

“Yes, Abel. How have you fared in 
my absence? You’ve not been paying 
any visits to Liberty-street, eh ?” 

This was where poor Bellows, yield- 
ing to the fatal weakness so well known 
to his friends, exchanged, every month, 
a goodly portion of his wages for bits 
of cards, with numbers on them, which 
represented to his diseased eyes more 
gorgeous palaces in cloud-land than 
could stand in a row from the Park to 
Union Square, had they all taken visible 
form and settled themselves down in 
the shape of real estate. 

Usually Bellows took all jesting on 
this subject with a deprecating good- 
humor—which was as if to say he knew 
he deserved it all for his folly ; but this 
morning it nettled him—perhaps be- 
cause Toddle was sick, and his wife had 
cried, at breakfast, because she could 
not take him to the country, and butter 
was high, and flour higher, and rent 
highest. 

“Tl tell you what, Mr. Dassel,” he 
made answer, looking straight into the 
clear blue eyes, as clear and far colder 
than his own, “I’ve got a ticket in a 
lottery now, which I calculate will draw 
a prize, enough to keep me and mine 
comfortabie.” 

“ Ah! said Dassel, passing carelessly 
on, “ that’s what you always say.” 
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“This aint the Royal Havana lot- 
tery,”—doggedly. 

“The Opera House, perhaps,” added 
the young gentleman, hardly knowing, 
himself, why he continued to chat with 
Abel Bellows. 

“Neither it aint the Opera House, 
Mr. Dassel. It’s a ticket I bought with 
a certain little article; and I mean to 
hold on to it, till the time comes for 
drawin’ the prize.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

Something significant, or intended to 
be so, in the porter’s tone, caused Das- 
sel to turn again and look into the face, 
usually so merry and so frank that it 
gave one a pleasant sensation to meet 
it. It was clouded, now, and the eyes 
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had not their twinkling smile, as he said, 
“ About that little article, sir.” 

“ What 2 ” 

“ About a sleeve-button.” 

“About a sleeve-button,” repeated 
Dassel, meeting the keen glance of the 
porter with an eye like a little child’s, 
laughing and full of wonder, “and what 
in the name of logical sequence has that 
to do with lottery-tickets ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Abel, after a 
blank, pause of half a moment, “I beg 
your pardon for cracking-my little jokes 
on you, Mr. Dassel,” and touching his 
hat, the porter turned to his work, 
while the correspondent stepped forth 
into the sunny street, humming a strain 
from “ Faust.” 


[Zo be continued.] 
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Lr&E a pearl left on the shore 


When the ocean’s rage is o’er, 

So, from out the storm and strife 

Almost overwhelming life, 

My dear waif, a little form, 

Fragile, tender, soft, and warm, 

In my happy arms found rest, 

Nestled to my loving breast. 

Oft and oft upon my bed 

Has my heart looked up, and said, 
“ Oh, my God, to Thee I call ; 

Thou, who only knowest all— 

All the — of the night, 

All the soft, serene delight, 

With which mothers wake to find 
‘Day before them, night behind ;’ 

Knowest, too, how brief a part 

In the lifetime of one heart 

Are the moments, in which press 

All this flood of blessedness ; 

How, through all the ages past, 

And as long as time shall Jast, 

Not an hour but, as it flies, 

Holds such pain-bought ecstacies, 

Yet unmoved canst bear the sight, 

In Thy silent, heavenly height, 

Never, never, did my heart 

Feel as now how great Thou art!” 


And yet once that One unseen 
Left his hiding-place serene ; 
Once half shone on human sight 
The Divine and Infinite ; 
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Not in passionless repose, 
But as sharer of our woes: 

“Born of woman,”—since that hour 
Has her curse lost half its power ; 
Since He came its sphere within, 

“ Sorrow ” has joy’s servant been : 
Now, beneath its shadowing wing, 
Lo, our sweetest blessings spring ; 
All the loves and hopes which start 
From the overflowing heart ; 

All familiar joys and ties 

Gilded as with parting eyes ; 

All the silent strength of faith 
Standing face to face with death ; 
All the morning’s sweet delight 
Dawning on the stormy night ; 
And the glad return once more 
To the half-relinquished shore, 
Doubly beautiful to view, 

With its old joys and its new :— 
Oh, if such God’s curses prove, 
What must be His full-orbed love ! 


Ah, thou heaven-sent, precious thing, 
Thou didst need such heralding, 
Lest, too satisfied, my heart 

Dare forget from whence thou art ; 
Dare forget thy royal rights 

In my fostering delights! 


And how tenderly God laid 
His dear hand on me, and said, 

“T have noble work for thee ; 
Come aside and learn of me!” 
So I left the din and crowd, 
And the voices gay and loud, 
And, like Mary, did repair, 
Hasting, to the hills, for prayer ; 
And in sweet retirement then, 
Near to God and far from men, 
On my waiting soul did ope 
All the glory of its hope. 
And my heart, once light and free, 
Learned the mother’s mystery, 
Learned love’s holy cross to bear 
Of sweet sorrow and dear care ; 
While, each day, a heavenly voice 
Made me tremble and rejoice : 

“ Lo, the Father sends to thee 
A soul from out eternity ; 
Come thou to the border—there 
Its angel yields it to thy care!” 


Now returned to all life’s charms, 
With the treasure in my arms, 
Oh, my God, from this full heart 
Let the vision not depart ! 
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Tue bewitching romance of De Foe 
was, as most people are aware, not all a 
fiction. It had just that sufficient leaven 
or groundwork of truth which, aided 
by the charming simplicity and grave 
realism of the style, has served for so 
many generations to maintain its seduc- 
tive interest. A story woven out of 
whole cloth would never have had the 
permanent success of Robinson Crusoe. 
The poetic tales of Byron which are 
most attractive, and which Mr. Murray 
always found most profitable, are those 
in which rumor identified the poet with 
the hero of his song. The same may be 
said of a great number of celebrated 
poems and romances; and the example 
of the author of “ Pelham” has doubt- 
less been prefigured from time imme- 
morial in cases where antiquity has ef- 
faced the line which divides history 
from tradition. Even the Arabian 
Nights, whose hold on popular favor is 
largely due, like that of Robinson Cru- 
soe, to a quaint but imposing candor 
of style, were doubtless originally based 
on legends partly authentic, and were 
thus started down the roads of time 
with a credit which remained to them 
long after its tangible foundations had 
crumbled away. It would seem that the 
salt which preserves literary commodi- 
ties from decay is very apt to consist 
of pure truth itself; and the hypothesis 
is fortified by the practice of those able 
writers who, in the absence of facts on 
which to build their structures, are at 
such ingenious pains to simulate that 
veritable air which is their most effect- 
ive substitute. 

De Foe was not of the number, since 
he had, at all events, a Crusoe in Selkirk 
and an island in Juan Fernandez. He 
had the flora and fauna, the dimpling, 
placid ocean, the usually gentle but 
sometimes implacably cruel savages, all 
of which were needed for his picture, 
in the accounts lately brought by ad- 


venturous Englishmen from the South 
Sea. In laying his material on the can- 
vas, he had the advantages of a rare eye 
for color, a crisp, rapid touch, a pro- 
found appreciation of the interest which 
attaches to details, and a Pre-Raphaelite 
faculty for their accurate delineation. 
Yet the success of Robinson Crusoe has 
not sprung from these qualifications 
alone. There have been exoteric reasons 
for it no less than esoteric ones; and 
these have lain in that profound sym- 
pathy with nature, that chafing against 
social restraints, that impatience with 
the hardness, the vice, and selfishness 
of mankind, that craving for luxurious, 
untroubled solitude, which make most 
feeling souls at intervals of their experi- 
ence wish that they too might fly away 
to some beautiful uninhabited island, 
haply “with one fair spirit for its 
minister,” where the world could be left 
behind, and they could be at rest. Thus 
the finest account of such a life which ex- 
ists in our language, apart from its con- 
ventional attractions to mere lovers of 
the marvellous, is regarded with a cer- 
tain affectionate interest by sensitive 
and imaginative spirits, because it is 
the echo of their own unspoken aspira- 
tions as well as sometimes the suggester 
of them. I feel sure that, could such 
dreamers see the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez itself—the accepted theatre of poor 
Robinson’s strange monologic drama— 
such yearnings would frequently return 
to them, and that they would agree 
with me in thinking it more pictur- 
esque than even De Foe’s sketch of it, 
more romantic than it appears in his 
romantic story. 

It is some years ago—it matters not 
how many, and in a ship bound it mat- 
ters not whither—that I found myself 
in the 33d degree of south latitude and 
the 79th of west longitude, and touched 
at Juan Fernandez. The memory of the 
place will never fade from my mind, 





and a brief description may be not un- 

interesting. Our first sight of the isl- 

and was just at dawn : 

“The morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way ; 
The cloven billow flash’d from off her prow 
In furrows formed by that majestic plough ; 

The waters with their world were all before ; 
Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore.” 
As we approached, being yet at a great 
distance, the island looked a mass of 
immensely high rocks covered with 
moss; which moss, on nearer scrutiny, 
turned out to be heavy forests covering 
lofty peaks. The latter were half buried 
in masses of cloud, and were now visi- 
ble, now invisible, as the fickle air-cur- 
rents disturbed the cumuli which yet 
in shifting forms continued to hang 
about the mountain-tops. The little 
harbor, which we very readily found, 
and which was named, if I mistake not, 
after that “proud Cumberland” who 

“ pranced ” at Culloden, faces the east, 

and is in the form of a half-moon or 

horseshoe. In coming towards it, but 
still some miles away, a row of regular 

apertures became visible in the face of a 

cliff at right angles to the line of our 

approach. They looked so like a bat- 
tery, that one had to pause fora mo- 
ment and reflect how unsuitable their 
real if not apparent size must be as 
embrasures for guns. In point of fact, 
these holes were the entrances of caverns 
or chambers in the rock, in which, as 
we were assured, the Chilian govern- 
ment formerly imprisoned convicts. The 
stone is soft and porous, and the felons, 
for whom the island was used as a sort 
of Botany Bay, were employed in gangs 
at enlarging the subterranean spaces 
which nature had originally formed. 
Cannon were planted in contiguous gal- 
leries, and a garrison held the place in 
charge. The works were on the brow 
of a precipice which rises boldly from 
the little plain below, on which there 
nestled at that time a little town, the 
dwelling-place of officers and other 
functionaries with their wives and at- 
tendants, and such few small traders as 
are commonly found at such posts, All 
was quiet and sleepy, as might be ex- 


pected in an insignificant Spanish- 
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American garrison-town, and, unvaried 
save probably by the delights of monte, 
aguardiente, and cigars, life rolled in 
the hamlet monotonously on. 

One night the convicts above got 
tired of it; or rather, they had been 
tired of it for a long time, and now 
found means to relieve the tedium of 
their position by a summary process, 
In brief, they surprised the sentinels, 
overcame the guard, burst down upon 
the plain below, slaughtered all who 
opposed them, and having, as we were 
told, put to death all the males on the 
island not of their own party, and burn- 
ed most of the dwellings, they aban- 
doned themselves to the indolence and 
vicious excess which were natural to 
their antecedents and situation. Soon 
they quarrelled among themselves, and 
many lost their lives in brawls. The 
others lived on, following the bent of 
their own gross inclinations in compara- 
tive peace, until one fine morning one 
of the few men-of-war then comprised 
in the Chilian navy sailed quietly into 
Cumberland harbor, and dropped an- 
chor. The consequences may readily be 
guessed. The surviving convicts were 
hunted down like wild animals; all but 
one or two were shot or captured, and, 
supposing the whole to have been thus 
disposed of, the ship departed. Since 
these events, which are recited partly 
from memory and partly from a journal 
as received from residents of the island 
at the time of this visit, the Chilian 
authorities have not again endeavored 
to carry out their experiment of found- 
ing at Juan Fernandez a penal colony. 
The residents referred to consisted of 
about a dozen persons, mostly Chilians, 
and we suspected that some of the num- 
ber were survivors of the convict-gang 
who had managed to elude the crew of 
the man-of-war. There was also- one 
negro, and a white North American, 
who was said to have been the mate of 
a whaler, and to have purposely suffered 
himself to be left behind by his ship 
some years before our arrival. The man 
had formed a connection with a Chilian 
woman on the island, by whom he sub- 
sequently had several children. He ex- 
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pressed the intention of passing the re- 
mainder of his life in the place, and 
seemed quite happy and contented with 
that prospect. 

The houses, or rather huts, in which 
these people lived, were so exactly like 
Robinson Crusoe’s, as described by De 
Foe, in materials, structure, and appear- 
ance, as to be, for those familiar with 
the story, exceedingly striking. The 
inhabitants, too, wore goat-skins, and 
their primitive and shaggy appearance 
was equally suggestive of the famous 
romance. They knew all about the 
latter, and about Selkirk, their prede- 
cessor, on the island, and showed a 
cave, the remains of a log-hut, and 
various other things which they alleged 
the Scotch sailor had built, lived in, or 
made. They were uncouth, but kindly 
enough, and although they would part 
with their poultry, of which they had 
plenty, for neither love nor money, they 
made not the least objection to our tak- 
ing freely, peaches, quinces, figs, and 
grapes, with which the place abounds. 


Of the vegetables common with us they 
had few. One of our party offered a 
dollar for a bunch of onions he saw, but 


the owner refused it. Water was good 
and plenty, and a charge of three dol- 
lars was levied on each ship taking it, 
without regard to quantity. To get it, 
casks are floated to the shore, filled, and 
towed back again. Of aguardiente these 
people had no lack, as some of our 
ship’s company tested to their disad- 
vantage. The price was a real—the 
eighth of a dollar—the glass, and the 
stuff was very like liquid fire. Goats 
were numerous, and were said to be 
still more so at a smaller island, called 
Goat Island, nine miles distant. Horses, 
too, of a small breed, somewhat like the 
Mexican mustang, ran wild over Juan 
Fernandez, their ancestors having been 
brought hither, it is said, by the early 
buccaneers. It was extraordinary and 
most picturesque to see these creatures 
rushing in frantic play over the hills, 
and occasionally appearing on heights 
that looked inaccessible, where they 
stood in poses as if conscious of adding 
to the grandeur and beauty of the scene, 
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and sought to impress it indelibly on 
the recollection of the spectator. For- 
tunately for them, wild oats grow with 
great luxuriance on the island, but 
whether grain is indigenous or not I 
am unable to state. Fish of choice 
sorts are reported to swarm in the ad- 
jacent waters, and wild fowl of different 
kinds we saw in plenty. 

Robinson Crusoe’s Island has about 
the same area as our own beautiful 
Staten Island, being some fifteen miles 
long by five or six wide. - Topographi- 
cally the two could scarcely be more 
different, the former being wild and 
bold in contour, despite the smiling 
valleys which divide its rugged prom- 
ontories, and furnishing, as it does, pro- 
ducts almost tropical, although thirty- 
three degrees from the line. Boxwood 
and mahogany grow luxuriantly in the 
forests, and stone easily available for 
building is inexhaustible. It would be 
difficult indeed for imagination to con- 
ceive a spot where the favors of Nature 
should be more bountifully bestowed, 
or where, consequently, life could be 
enjoyed, physically speaking, with such 
comparative ease. Besides this, it lies 
in the track of all ships doubling ‘Cape 
Horn, and bound anywhere save to and 
from Australia; a circumstance which 
would make the island a valuable ac- 
quisition to the United States, and one 
which, if it could be honorably man- 
aged, this country should certainly pos- 
sess, This, however, is the prosaic view, 
essentially opposite to the one with 
which we set out. It is a mere com- 
mercial speculation, unworthy to be as- 
sociated with that spirit of poetry with 
which, to my eyes, the balmy atmos- 
phere of Robinson Crusoe’s Island is 
impregnated, and by which it is sur- 
rounded and hallowed. 

The characteristic of the place is that 
of wild and mysterious beauty. Travel- 
ling much in a time comparatively 
short, I have never yet seen a spot so 
full of curious nooks and corners, of 
unexpected views, of effects which, con- . 
sidering the area wherein they are dis- 
played, may be called surprisingly 
grand. Meanwhile, the mind is soothed 








by the appearance of plenty, and a feel- 
ing of calm and security comes with 
gazing at the gently-rolling plains and 
the brightly-fertile valleys. De Foe 
never saw this island in the flesh, but 
his imagination was vivid enough to 
dispense with the necessity. I can well 
believe that Alexander Selkirk loved 
not to leave it. I can well understand 
the desertion of our friend, the whaler’s 
mate, even although his dusky partner 
could not boast, like Byron’s island- 
maid, of 
“ Eyes that were a language and a spell, 

A form like Aphrodite’s in her shell, 

‘With all her loves around her on the deep, 

Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep.” 


Here were indeed a retreat to live, to 
love, to dream in, apart from the strug- 
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gies, the envies, the hypocrisies of civil- 
ization, and with small need of the lux- 
uries or even of the comforts it supplies; 
here, a secluded place of rest, where, 
with a few kindred souls, life might 
glide sweetly and calmly on till its 
close—a haven exempt from the roar of 
traffic or of strife,a bower where one 
might waken without fear, and “ sleep 
in spite of thunder.” The hour of quit- 
ting Juan Fernandez was for me tinged 
with regret ; a regret not to be forgot- 
ten if now less keenly felt than when, 
leaning over the taffrail, I gazed toward 
the space it last had occupied long after 
the lovely island had ceased to be visi- 
ble even as a blue speck upon the hori- 
zon. 


WHAT A NEWSPAPER SHOULD BE. 


It is a strange fact, notwithstanding 
the general circulation, the acknowl- 
edged power for good or for evil, and 
the importance as an organ of public 
opinion, of the newspaper press, that no 
work has been written aiming to state 
the theory of conducting a public jour- 
nal, and the proper mode of putting the 
theory into practice. What is meant, is, 
that as yet there is no philosophy of 
journalism. Like every other mundane 
agency, it must have its laws. There 
are, unquestionably, certain laws of suc- 
cess and usefulness to which, consciously 
or unconsciously, public journals must 
conform if they would become a real 
power in the community, or realize a 
profit on the capital invested in them. 
It is purposed in this article to endeavor 
not only to suggest, with all diffidence, 
the true theory of successful journalism, 
but to indicate, as far as the writer can, 
what must be the prominent features 
of the great newspaper of the future. 

In the consideration of this subject, 
it is necessary to make a discrimination 
with regard to the functions of a daily 
paper, which is very generally overlook- 
ed. A public journal has a two-fold 
aspect. It is at once a record of news 


and an organ of public opinion. In the 
minds of most persons it is, besides, an 
educator or creator of public opinion, 
which to the writer seems entirely for- 
eign to the correct conception of the 
functions of a newspaper. It is a com- 
mon occurrence in this country to raise 
money to start journals for the purpose 
of changing the current of public senti- 
ment. The value of such papers may be 
questioned, because the true function 
of a journal is to represent rather than 
to create public opinion ; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the latter can be ac- 
complished save under peculiarly favor- 
able conditions. It is the experience 
of nearly every person who has contrib- 
uted to the establishment of an organ 
having this end in view, that every 
such journal has failed in the attempt. 
In proof of this statement a great num- 
ber of instances might be cited, but the 
mere mention of the fact must suffice. 
A condensed sketch of the origin and 
growth of the modern newspaper will 
furnish, perhaps, the clearest conception 
of the various functions which it fulfils. 
At first the newspaper was (in England) 
an occasional publication, designed to 
supply the public with some of the 
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most important news of the time. Con- 
temporaneously with this gazette, or post, 
were published pamphlets, or occasional 
periodicals, representing some phase of 
public opinion, which in this way found 
expression in print. In the course 
of time these two very different func- 
tions were blended in what was called 
the newspaper, or public journal. Later 
still, a third feature was added by the 
mercantile portion of the community, 
which, taking advantage of the circula- 
tion of the paper, paid for the privilege 
of occupying a space in its columns with 
advertisements of their wares. Thus we 
have the three features of the modern 
. journal, to wit: 1. Its connection with 
the business public in its advertising 
columns; 2. its record of current events 
in the news columns; 3. and lastly, and 
highest of all, in its editorial columns, 
its character as a representative of the 
various phases of public opinion, And 
here mention may be made of typog- 
raphy. Seemingly by common con- 
sent, the largest type is given to the 
expression of opinion; next, in order 
of size, is that in which is set the news 
of the day, arranged in the order of its 
interest ; and lastly, the advertisements, 
which, as regards typographical promi- 
nence, are, in every well-regulated news- 
paper, made subordinate to the news 
and editorials. 

It is not at all improbable but that, 
in time, there may be a division among 
journals corresponding to the three 
features just specified ; e. g., some papers 
will be printed simply for advertise- 
ments, others for news and others still 
for representations of public opinion on 
current events. In fact, this process is 
now going on, as is seen by the estab- 
lishment within the last twenty or twen- 
ty-five years of daily and weekly papers 
to meet special wants of certain portions 
of the community. There are news- 
papers published to-day which are noted 
for the fulness, freshness, and variety of 
their news rather than for their value as 
exponents of public opinion. In Eng- 
land, again, where the population is 
denser and the number of educated men 
of leisure is greater than in the United 
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States, there is a class of papers such as 
the Saturday Review, Spectator, Heono- 
mist, Haaminer, London Review, and 
others of like character, which do not 
profess to give any news, have very lit- 
tle to do with the business world, and 
attract attention solely by the vigor 
and ability of their editorials and criti- 
cisms. Similar papers, but less perfect, 
such as the Round Table and Nation, are 
to be found here, and their number is 
certain to increase with the growth of 
our population. But before such a di- 
vision as has been indicated can take 
place among journals—if ever it does 
completely—it is clear that the paper 
which is conducted in accordance with 
the best theory as regards its business 
department, which displays the greatest 
activity and enterprise in its news de- 
partment, and which exhibits in its 
editorial columns a proper conception 
of its function as a representative of 
public opinion—such an one will be the 
leading newspaper in the country. 
What should be, in the writer’s esti- 
mation, the prominent features of the 
newspaper that would aspire to the 
front rank of American journalism, are 
now to be designated. Beginning with 
the advertising department, the rule 
should be inflexible that it should be 
conducted on the principle of an ab- 
solute democracy. All advertisers should 
be treated exactly alike, whether mil 
lionaires or servant-girls, so far as typ- 
ographical prominence is concerned. 
The one may take three lines, and the 
other as many columns; but the former 
must have the same show, typographic- 
ally, as the latter. Special attention is 
directed to this point, because igno- 
rance of its importance is the sole ob- 
stacle to the success of some of our 
most prominent journals. The advan- 
tage of this rule was first discovered by 
the London Zimes. The readers of that 
great paper, if they will take the pains 
to examine it, will notice that all its 
advertisements are printed in the same 
size of type, and that they are strictly 
subordinate to the news and editorial 
departments as regards typographical 
prominence. This rule, with the added 











regulation that the advertisements must 
be changed with every issue, is one se- 
cret of the financial success of the lead- 
ing newspapers in England, and of such 
of the American journals as conform 
thereto. Examine the point more close- 
ly. The persons who wish their adver- 
tisements to appear in extra large type, 
and who -desire them to remain un- 
changed for some time, are generally 
quack doctors, venders of patent medi- 
cines, railroad, insurance, and other 
companies; if the publisher accedes 
to their demands, he loses the small ad- 
vertisements, which are the life of the 
business department of a paper. The 
number of these latter is the true index 
of the vitality of a journal. Marriages, 
deaths, employment sought and employ- 
ment offered, houses for sale or to let 
and houses wanted, articles lost and 
articles found, boarding and boarders, 
musical instruments to hire or for sale, 
furniture to be sold at auction, person- 
als, and so on through the whole cate- 
gory of the wants of society—these are 
always to be found among the smaller 
advertisements, and give interest to the 
advertising columns; these, moreover, 
are sure to be driven away from the 
newspaper which grants to the advertise- 
ments of the merchant, the doctor, the 
sewing-machine company or the insur- 
ance company a typographical promi- 
nence that overshadows them. So in- 
variable is this rule, that a person who 
desires to ascertain which of all the 
papers in a city is the most prosperous, 
has but to select the one which con- 
tains the largest number of small adver- 
tisements: he will find, also, that in 
this paper all the advertisements are set 
in type of a uniform size. Guided by 
this rule, he will select, for example, the 
Herald, in New York, as surpassing its 
city competitors in circulation and 
amount of business; the Ledger, in 
Philadelphia, the Commercial, in Cincin- 
nati; and the selection will prove to be 
correct. This principle, it may be men- 
tioned, is not an American discovery. 
It was at first copied from the London 
Times by the New York Herald, and, 
strange to say, notwithstanding the 
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amazing business success of the latter 
paper, to this day all its metropolitan 
competitors violate this simple rule, and 
to their own detriment. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that a publisher yields 
to the temptation to take two, four, or 
five hundred dollars from a vender of 
some nostrum for giving his notice a 
typographical prominence above all the 
other advertisements, forgetting that 
the apparent gain at the time is really 
a loss of thousands of dollars in the 
course of a year. 

Next in order is the news department 
of a journal. And here the rule is very 
simple, All the news should be given 
regardless of parties or persons, and ° 
without the slightest tinge of personal 
or partisan bias. Readers of newspapers 
expect, and have a right to expect, to 
be honestly dealt with. According to 
Burke’s definition, a daily newspaper is 
the history of the world for one day, 
and it is in the interest of public mo- 
rality that the news should not be dis- 
torted. One of the most reprehensible 
features of partisan journalism in the 
United States is the almost universal 
disregard of this principle. Republican 
papers, if they do not actually distort, 
color their political news to suit per- 
sonal or partisan prejudices; and dem- 
ocratic papers are fully as guilty. Some 
one has said that it seems as if most 
American editors conducted their sheets 
on the theory that men are divided into 
three classes, to wit: first, and most 
numerous, fools; second, and less nu- 
merous, partisans; third, and least nu- 
merous, wise men; whereas, just the 
reverse is the case. The best journals, 
as they are the most successful in the 
end, are those which have the highest 
estimation of the intelligence of their 
readers. These remarks may seem to 
be mere truisms. So they are. Yet the 
writer would urge them as strongly as 
he can because the rule of printing ac- 
curate and truthful reports of political 
as well as of miscellaneous events, which 
seems so obvious, is so very generally 
disregarded ; and it is right here that so 
many American journals fail. The un- 
worthy appeals, the distortions and 
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bare-faced lies, which fill the columns 
of our party papers during a presiden- 
tial canvass are a disgrace to the moral 
sense of the community, and for which 
the only consolation is that the journals 
that offend to the greatest extent are 
the least esteemed and the least patron- 
ized. In the large cities, an enlightened 
public sentiment has compelled the 
leading papers to refrain from printing 
distorted news, so that now the reports 
of meetings and the statements of politi- 
cal opponents are, in the main, correctly 
stated. The New York Herald, it is 
but fair to say, was the first American 
newspaper to imitate the London Times 
in this particular. 

There is one feature of the news de- 
partment of the journals of the day 
which has been overlooked or mis- 
understood even by the conductors of 
the press. It is popularly believed that 
the great advance in the means of com- 
munication, especially in the use of the 
telegraph, has added to the value of 
news. This is true, but not in the gen- 
erally accepted sense. The telegraph 
has destroyed the monopolizing char- 
acter of the most enterprising journals, 
To appreciate this, imagine every tele- 
graph in the country to be swept away 
ina night. There would be at once an 
enormous demand for the New York 
papers. Now, the merchant in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
or San Francisco, obtains in his local 
papers the quotations of the London, 
Liverpool, and New York markets quite 
as soon as the merchant in New York. 
If his local paper were dependent upon 
the New York journals for these reports, 
the competition of business would incite 
the merchant to procure a copy of a 
New York paper as early as possible, 
and thus secure the desired news in 
advance of its appearance in his local 
newspaper. But the telegraphic news 
agencies, such as the Associated Press in 


this country, and Reuter, Wolf, and Hiver © 


in Europe, have annihilated the mo- 
nopoly of news inhering in any single 
locality, and built up local papers all 
over the country, which, in their own 
sphere, are quite equal to the so-called 
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metropolitan press. Any one who will 
examine a leading journal of Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or of several other 
cities that might be named, will find 
that it is not inferior, as regards news, 
to a New York paper. It has the same 
cable despatches, the same market re- 
ports, and almost as full details of cur- 
rent news from every quarter. In fact, 
the telegraph and'the associated agencies 
for obtaining and distributing news are 
a check to individual enterprise. The 
result has been to create important cen- 
tres of news all over the country, which, 
while it prevents one or two leading 
papers from having a monopoly of the 
news, is yet a positive advantage to the 
reading community and to the press. 
This important consideration brings 
to view the direction in which American 
newspapers must hereafter work to add 
to their value and attractiveness. The 
fact once accepted—as accepted it must 
be—that the news in one journal is no 
longer the special mark of its superior- 
ity over another journal, publishers will 
be forced to depend upon other means 
than the mere collection of current items 
to increase the circulation of their pa- 
pers. First, they will have to reflect 
the best public sentiment of the time; 
but of this more hereafter. Secondly, 
they will have to employ a higher order 
of talent than they do to-day. Men or 
women who can write intelligently, 
forcibly, gracefully, and attractively, 
must be sought after, and, when found, 
their services secured almost without 
regard to cost. Third, the leading 
newspapers must be printed on larger 
sheets, and the number of their depart- 
ments extended. It is nly within the 
last twenty or twenty-five years that 
journals have printed marine news, 
market reports, and financial articles; yet 
in these the entire business of the coun- 
try is deeply interested, and upon them, 
in great measure, depends. And here 
reference should be made to a peculiar- 
ity of American journalism, which it 
has borrowed from the English press, 
and which is entirely foreign to the gen- 
ius of our institutions, viz.: its anony- 
mous character, This feature is indis- 
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pensable to that part of the paper in 
which the editor speaks not for himself, 
but for the public, to wit: the editorial 
columns. The use of we instead of I 
simply means that the editor expresses 
not his own opinions alone, but those of 
the persons whom he represents, whether 
a political party or the entire commu- 
nity. If editors and persons otherwise 
interested in the public press would 
but reflect, they would perceive that 
the only defensible theory of anonymous 
journalism is its impersonality, whence 
arises its value as an expression of the 
general sense of the community. But in 
all the departments besides the editorial, 
the American press would gain by copy- 
ing the personal character of the Paris 
press. In France, journalism is specially 
honored through its representatives. 
Editors in that country are looked up 
to as leaders of the literary and artistic 
taste of the community; they occupy 
the most enviable positions in society ; 
they are elected to the Academy and 
are made members of the government. 
But they receive no such honors in this 
country, nor will they until the pub- 
lisher of some great newspaper has the 
wit to discern the attractiveness which 
would be added to its columns by al- 
lowing writers to make names for them- 
selves. 

In this connection it should be stated 
that there is one department of metro- 
politan, and, indeed, of American jour- 
nalism, which has fallen into great dis- 
repute, and that is its correspondence. 
Our newspapers beifig generally con- 
ducted for personal or party profit, and 
their correspondents and reporters hay- 
ing no chance to distinguish themselves, 
the department entrusted to them makes 
little or no impression upon the public 
mind. It contains, in most instances, 
only a rehash of the news previously 
announced by the telegraph, written 
unattractively, and garnished by such 
patent commonplaces as fhe theme in 
hand may suggest. In some instances 
circumstances have compelled news- 
papers to permit certain of their cor- 
respondents to append their names to 
their letters, and the result has shown 
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how great would be the influence upon 
writers and readers alike if this system 
were more general. In order to fix the 
responsibility, during the war, for state- 
ments made in letters from the various 
Union armies, the War Department 
ordered the correspondents of the press 
to append their names in print to their 
published letters. One effect of this 
was to make some men almost eminent. 
Crounse and Swinton, of the New 
York Times, Smalley, of the Tribune, 
Colburn, Stillson, and Townsend, of the 
World, Shanks, of the Herald, “ Carle- 
ton,” of the Boston Journal, “ Mac,” of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, “‘ Agate,” of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, and several oth- 
ers, became well and honorably known 
throughout the country for the accuracy 
of their war records and their power of 
graphic description. It is easy to un- 
derstand how purely selfish considera- 
tions have led the conductors of our 
newspapers to withhold from the public 
the names of their contributors ; but the 
writer is convinced that the destruction 
of the monopoly of news, which ap- 
proaches nearer every day, will force the 
leading journals to employ abler writers 
than they do now, and to set before 
them, in addition to the attraction of a 
good salary, the chance to make a repu- 
tation for themselves. The secret of 
Mr. Bonner’s success in publishing a 
weekly story-paper is very simple, and 
his plan easily could be copied by every 
one of the daily papers of New York. 
He engaged, without regard to cost, the 
most attractive writers in the story-tell- 
ing field, and, by the munificent induce- 
ments that were offered, obtained as 
contributors nearly all the celebrities of 
the country. The result was an enor- 
mous circulation for the Ledger, and a 
handsome fortune for its owner. While 
urging that the editorial opinions of a 
journal should be anonymous, it should 
also be insisted that in the other depart- 
ments an opportunity be given for the 
development of individual talent. The 
present system of journalism, in this re- 
spect, is dishonest. Most papers which 
use the editorial we, and claim to rep- 
resent the thought of the time, are in 
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fact only the exponents of the notions 
of A, B, or C, who write for them, and 
who, if honest, would sign their names 
. to their productions. The habit of the 
public to associate certain journals with 
particular individuals (such as the Trib- 
une with Mr. Greeley, the Times with Mr. 
Raymond, or the Philadelphia Press with 
Mr. Forney) plainly shows that it does 
not consider that such papers represent 
its opinions. 

In discussing the editorial functions 
of a great journal, the writer will prob- 
ably be constrained to advance views 
for which the public is unprepared and 
which may be severely criticised. At 
the very start the averment is made that 
a public journal has no business to have 
views of its own. More than that, if it 
would attain to the highest positidn in 
journalism, it must not accept from any 
person or any party the views which it 
may advance. To go still farther, it 
should pay no heed to consistency. 
Never should it be influenced by the 
fear lest the views expressed in it to-day 


are not those of last week, or may not be 
those of the week to come. To repeat, a 
journal has no business to have opinions 


of its own. Its editorial columns should 
present as faithful a record of public 
opinions as its news columns do of cur- 
rent events. The discovery of this theory 
was first made by the London Times, 
Tt was, in the belief of the writer, a dis- 
covery as important in journalism as the 
invention ofthe spinning-jenny in man- 
ufactures, or of the steam-engine in me- 
chanics. As has been stated already, 
the value of the opinions expressed in a 
newspaper is in exact proportion to the 
number of persons whose views they 
represent. If it were possible for an in- 
habitant of another planet to visit Lon- 
don or New York for the purpose of 
learning what the people of Great Brit- 
ain or the United States were thinking 
about, what were their views upon the 
social and political questions of the 
day, that journal which should most 
faithfully reflect the thought of the 
mass of the community would be to him 
the most valuable and the only one 
which he would care to read. There is 
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no delusion more prevalent among edit- 
ors, as there is none more groundless, 
than that they form or lead public opin- 
ion. They can do neither. Public opin- 
ion is created or moulded by public 
events, by the action of visible forces, 
such as the fluctuations of commerce, 
the operations of armies, changes in 
population, the rise, progress, and decay 
of religious and industrial organizations, 
the play of human passions and preju- 
dices, and the conflicts of races. It is 
sheer conceit on the part of any editor 
to suppose that his notions or his specu- 
lations are of the slightest possible im- 
portance except in so far as they rep- 
resent the views of the community, or a 
portion of the community, to which 
they are addressed. Let no one infer 
that, in advancing this proposition, the 
writer would debase the function of an 
editor. On the contrary, he would ele- 
vate it to its highest point by separat- 
ing it from all personal conceit and the 
advocacy of merely personal rotions. 
The careful reader of the London Times 
for years must have noticed that it has 
espoused in turn almost every phase of 
British politics. It has been radical, 
tory, whig, and conservative; it has 
been for the Church and against the 
Church, for war and for peace, without 
so much as thinking whether it was 
consistent or inconsistent. And the 
reason why the American press is com- 
pelled to quote so freely and so fre- 
quently from it, is because it represents 
the average public sentiment of. the 
governing class of Great Britain. There 
is no journal in France which is its 
counterpart in this respect; hence, in 
reprinting articles from the French pa- 
pers, the American press is compelled 
to state the political status either of the 
authors or of the newspapers them- 
selves. In this country the journal 
which has the clearest conception of 
this idea of the editorial functions is 
the New York Herald, and its very large 
circulation shows that its apparent 
fickleness must be controlled by some 
principle which is satisfactory to the 
general public. Yet it falls very far 
short of what a great organ of public 
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opinion should be by reason of its utter 
want of moral tone. It is never in 
earnest ; whereas the public, when its 
mind is excited by passion, or prejudice, 
or righteous indignation, is terribly in 
earnest. A very noticeable feature of 
all the manifestations of popular senti- 
ment is, they are almost always incited 
by the better instincts of human nature, 
and that the object to which they tend 
is a disinterested one. Perhaps the con- 
duct of an audience at a theatre, first 
instanced by Macaulay, is a fair sample 
of the mode in which public sentiment 
expresses itself. Go to that theatre 
which is patronized by the lowest of 
the population, and it will be found, in 
a representation on the stage of the con- 
test between vice and virtue, the tri- 
umph of virtue is always applauded by 
the gods of the gallery. The utterance 
of a patriotic sentiment, an appeal to 
the best feelings of humanity, the rescue 
of innocence from the grip of vice, are 
sure to evoke a round of applause from 
even the vilest audiences. And in the 


general public the moral sentiment is 
still more strongly marked. Men act- 
ing in masses lose the meaner and more 
selfish attributes which distinguish them 
as individuals, and are compelled to join 
in the cry for some public good, though 
it may be of no special benefit to them 


as individuals. It is just this innate 
moral] sense which the New York Herald 
lacks. Its intolerable flippancy, its want 
of earnestness, and its frequent change 
of opinion merely to pander to the 
caprice of the hour, are what has 
brought it into deservedly bad repute. 
Yet, despite these drawbacks, and de- 
spite its lack (as all must admit) of a 
high order of talent, it has won and 
maintained the position of the first jour- 
nal of the country, and will continue to 
hold it until some other journal equals 
it in enterprise and independence, and 
surpasses it in earnestness, ability, dig- 
nity, and moral purpose. It would be 
an easy matter for any one of the four 
leading morning papers of New York to 
attain to this position; indeed, many 
years cannot pass before the need of 
such an organ of public opinion will be 
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so pressing as to call one into exist- 
ence, 

It is a curious fact, that, not fully 
recognizing the representative character , 
of a public journal, the press sometimes 
has run counter to the whole current 
of public opinion, The history of the 
Know-Nothing party furnishes an apt 
illustration of this. This strange phe- 
nomenon in our political history be- 
came a power in our politics before the 
press so much as knew of its existence. 
It had elected its candidates for public 
offices and entered the field as a great 
national party, without a single organ 
among the journals of the day. So soon 
as it became recognized as a power, of 
course, an hundred newspapers were 
ready to espouse its cause; and, in ting, 
the New York Herald, true to its theory 
of journalism, advocated its principles 
and the election of its candidates. 
Singular to relate, from the moment 
that the press became interested in this 
party, the latter began to lose its power, 
and finally died through natural causes, 
despite its organs. The political his- 
tory of New York city furnishes nume- 
rous instances of the voting population 
holding to one opinion and the press to 
another. In the presidential campaign 
of 1856, the Herald, Tribune, Times, 
Post, Commercial Advertiser, and, in 
fact; nearly every daily paper in the 
city of any account at all, strenuously 
advocated the election of Fremont; yet 
he received but 17,771 votes out of a 
total poll of 89,606. Another remark- 
able instance was the election of Gun- 
ther to the mayoralty in 1863. With the 
exception of the Journal of Commerce, 
he had not a solitary advocate among 
the daily papers; yet, from causes in- 
explicable to the conductors of the 
other journals whose support was divi- 
ded between Boole and Blunt, Gunther 
was elected. The frequent success of 
Fernando Wood in opposition to the 
united press shows how weak politically 
are the journals of New York city which 
fail to discern the drift of public opin- 
ion. And, in general, it will be found 
that in all great local and national 
emergencies the public acts by laws of 
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its own, and without any reference to 
the general tone of the press; the latter 
is of no value except in so far as it per- 
forms its functions as a representative 
of public opinion. 

Having laid down what the writer 
believes to be the true theory of success- 
ful journalism, it is in order to state 
more definitely what must be the promi- 
* nent features of the journal which shall 
stand at the head of the press of the 
country. 

1. Editorially, as has been explained, 
it must represent public opinion, and 
that the highest and best. It must be 
purely representative in its character ; 
must be influenced by no individual or 
set of individuals for his or their benefit, 
controlled by no party, and interested 
pecuniarily or otherwise in none of 
the great industrial enterprises of the 
day. 

2. The anonymous system in corre- 
spondence, important reports, literary 
and art articles, musical and dramatic 
criticisms, must be discarded, and the 
merits of the writers in these depart- 
ments must be tested by individual 
standards. 

3. The great journal of the future 
must add to the present features of a 
leading newspaper that of printing, as 
occasion may demand, summaries of 
current history. The loose, disjointed, 
and very unsatisfactory manner in 
which the telegraph furnishes the news 
from all parts of the world, renders 
almost valueless the accounts which are 
subsequently brought by the mails; yet 
it is indispensable to a correct compre- 
hension of current history and of the 
relations of events to each other, that 
from time to time there should be writ- 
ten, by. competent persons, clear, suc- 
cinct statements of important occur- 
rences. This has been done in partial 
measure by some of our newspapers, but 
fitfully, without method, and in the 
usually careless manner. These histori- 
cal summaries should be committed to 
graphic, forcible, and intelligent wri- 
ters, and not to mere bald analysts. 
Current history should be as vivid as it 
is fresh. In this department, statistics 
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should occupy an important place. The 
value of statistics is beginning to be 
understood, and there is probably not a 
journal in the country but feels the need 
of some person who is thoroughly con- 
versant with so familiar a subject as 
election returns, Yet this department 
of journalism is not conducted with 
any thing like the efficiency that it 
should be, or that it is destined to be 
at no distant day. 

4, The number of the departments 
of the great journal yet to be published 
must be increased and their scope en- 
larged. The money article, the marine 
news, and the market reports, are very 
modern features of American journal- 
ism, and are excellent so far as they go. 
To them must be added a department 
devoted to railroads. This. interest, so 
vast, representing so much capital, and 
in which almost every individual is 
interested as a traveller, a forwarder, or 
a stockholder, now forms only a sub- 
ordinate portion of the money article 
of leading journals. All the New York 
papers, moreover, are deficient in special 
trade reports. This should not be so. 
Even the Chicago papers excel them in 
this feature. Nothing could be fuller 
or more admirable than the grain, lum- 
ber, and provision reports which the 
former print every day. Strangely 
enough, the business upon which the 
prosperity of New York is built is most 
inadequately represented in the New 
York journals, as is shown by the multi- 
plication of papers devoted to certain 
specialties of business, such as the 
Financial Chronicle, Insurance Monitor, 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, Shipping 
Gazette, and others devoted to the inter- 
ests of mining, of real estate, of petro- 
leum, of inventions, of telegraphy, and 
one to gaslight associations, For all of 
these there would be no field if the 
daily papers had the capital or the 
enterprise to occupy the various fields 
themselves. 

5. A special feature of the leading 
journal should be a mining department, 
in which should be recorded the pre- 
cise facts with regard to mines through- 
out the country; but extreme care 








should be taken to prevent this, as well 
as all the departments pertaining to 
material interests, from being used for 
the advantage of any person or persons 
whatsoever. Readers should be hon- 
estly dealt with, and statements should 
be made solely for the benefit of the 
public, and never for that of speculators 


or other interested parties. And here it . 


may be noted that one of the most dis- 
graceful features of New York journal- 
ism is the suspicious character of its 
financial articles. It is notorious that 
nearly all of them are written in the 
interest of the “bulls” or “bears” of 
Wall-street. The names can be given 
of at least half a dozen financial editors 
of leading journals who have retired or 
died rich upon salaries ranging from 
$28 to $40 a-week. Not long since, the 
proprietors of an evening paper had a 
quarrel with its money-editor, and the 
fact was testified in court that he had 
made $40,000 in speculation, to do 
which the former alleged that he had 
used the paper. * * * * Someday 
it will be necessary to give the his- 
tory of this department of the New 
York press with names and figures. It 
may not be just, perhaps, to charge the 
proprietors themselves of the news- 
papers with using the money articles 
for unworthy ends, but they are re- 
sponsible for the disrepute into which 
these articles have fallen. This entire 
department of the paper should contain 
nothing but statements of facts without 
any comments whatever. 

6. No paper can hope to take the 
lead of its contemporaries that does not 
refuse first, last, and always, to be under 
the slightest obligations to its advertis- 
ing patrons. The rule should be inflexi- 
ble that the newspaper has discharged 
all its obligations to the advertiser 
when it has printed his advertisement, 
and the latter owes nothing to the 
paper when he has paid for inserting 
the same. One of the most disreputa- 
ble features of journals in this country 
is, that they are open to influence by 
pecuniary considerations, Hardly one 
ean be named that is not moved by 
railroad or banking corporations, or 
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industrial enterprises of various sorts, 
to promote the pecuniary gain of its 
owners or of their friends. Take the 
sewing-machine interest, for example. 
The various companies which are author- 
ized to avail themselves of the Howe 
patent are large advertisers, and, when 
they combine (as they always do) to 
influence the patent officers at Washing- 
ton to renew the various patents upon 
which their monopolies depend, no 
warning voice is raised by the press. 
If the newspapers were to deal honestly 
with the public, the sewing-machine 
business might be thrown open to 
general competition, and, as a conse- 
quence, a machine now sold for fifty-five 
dollars might be bought for fifteen or 
twenty dollars, thus enabling every poor 
woman to own one. The construction 
of great lines of railroads is another case 
to the point. 

7. A marked feature of the coming 
leading journal will be its complete 
abolition of the dead-head system. 
The evils resulting therefrom are pat- 
ent, and cannot well be over-estima- 
ted. They are of less magnitude than 
they were a few years since, but are 
still too great to be tolerated even 
for another day. No paper can hope 
to be independent so long as it permits 
those connected with it to beg or accept 
the slightest favor from any railroad or 
steamboat company, or from any man- 
ager of amusements; nor should the 
criticisms of a paper that accepts any 
such favors be entitled to the slightest 
weight with the public. It may be 
urged that, so long as it is the custom 
for all the papers to accept passes, there 
can be no harm in it. Grant this, if 
need be; yet the firsf paper that will 
refuse to accept any favors of the kind 
will be the one, and the only one, whose 
criticisms will be of authority with the 
reading public. 

8. The writing of paragraphs—a fea- 
ture peculiar to American journalism— 
must be sedulously cultivated by the 
great newspaper of the future. Cur- 
rent news, except such as is of very 
great importance, must be given in 
brief, and the comments upon it must 
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be terse, pertinent, and comprehensive. 
The extension of the telegraph will 
compel editors to study conciseness. 
It will not be long before the tele- 
graphic wires will connect every known 
portion of the globe, and will furnish 
the morning journals with the news of 
the previous day from every quarter of 
the world. To print this, the papers 
will be obliged to compress into small 
compass much of the intelligence which 
now they print in ertenso. The column 
and column-and-a-half editorials, like 
the anonymous feature, are of English 
origin, and foreign to the tastes of our 
people. American orators are verbose 
beyond all others, but our writers for 
the press are compelled to study terse- 
ness and pungency in their editorial 
statements and comments. The /feu- 


illeton of the Paris press will never find 
a place in American journalism, since 
life in this country is so active, so in- 
tense, so exciting, that it needs not the 
stimulant of fiction in a daily paper. 
Still, the crisp personalities, the vivacity, 


and the culture that characterize the 
Paris journals, deserve to be naturalized 
in the United States. 

9. A change in the form of our news- 
papers will ere long be rendered neces- 
sary. The present quarto-form is a 
great improvement upon the old “ single 
sheet ” which had grown so large as to 
be unwieldy; but it is far from satis- 
factory. Sixteen-page papers, such as 
the Pall Mall Gazette of London (the 
only daily newspaper of its kind now 
published), will be next in order. The 
journals of eight pages are deemed by 
advertisers disadvantageous to their in- 
terests, ahd with reason; but with the 
introduction of sixteen pages their com- 
plaints will be silenced. This matter of 
form and typographical appearance is 
of greater importance than is generally 
suspected. Good paper, clear type, taste- 
ful head-lines, the maintenance of the 
proper relations between the depart- 
ments, and typographical excellence, are 
as essential to the prosperity of a news- 
paper as appropriate apparel is to the 
appearance of a ball-room belle. Our 
metropolitan journals must be larger and 
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command higher prices than they now 
do. Because papers published in this 
country or in England for one cent or 
one penny have occasionally attained to 
a large circulation, it is popularly sup- 
posed that all journals would do better 
if they were to become cheaper. But 
the supposition is erroneous. The mass 
of American readers do not mind ex- 
pense so long as they can obtain an ar- 
ticle which they believe to be the best 
of its kind. This is shown by the fact 
that the most expensive- hotels and res- 
taurants, and the stores in which the 
highest-priced articles are sold, are the 
most extensively patronized. The, per- 
sons who pay twenty or twenty-five 
cents a-piece for their cigars will not be- 
grudge paying eight or ten cents fora 
newspaper that satisfies their wants. 
The very cheapness of American jour- 
nals has impeded their highest success. 
It has forced publishers to depend for 
their gains too much upon advertise- 
ments, and accounts for the small sheets, 
poor type, brittle and dingy paper, and, 
in too many cases, subserviency to ad- 
vertising patrons. Strangely enough, 
most of the country papers would not 
live a day but for the job-printing offi- 
ces which are generally connected with 
them. This latter evil, however, cor- 
rects itself in course of time; for, as the 
population increases, the circulation of 
the really good journals is enlarged, and 
the publisher realizes that the demands 
of the readers are quite as important as 
those of the advertisers. But this evil 
might be met at the outset by affixing a 
price to papers sufficient to make a rea- 
sonable circulation remunerative. The 
Western newspapers, by charging five 
cents a copy, have partially, and the 
San Francisco papers, by charging ten 
cents a copy, have wholly avoided this 
obstacle to success. By consequence, 
the latter are not only excellent 
newspapers, but are almost entirely 
independent of their advertisers. Their 
circulation is so profitable that their 
conductors can afford to devote all their 
energies to pleasing their readers. 

The time is not remote when type 
will be set by machinery. This will 








be an immense saving of money to pub- 
lishers. If they study their true in- 
terests, they will not avail themselves 
of this to sell their papers at a reduced 
price, but will use the money thus 
saved to add to their size and attract- 
iveness. 

This paper is not presented as ex- 
haustive of the subject to which it is 
devoted. It has touched upon only its 
salient points. The writer is conscious 
that much more might be said, perhaps 
of equal interest, did he feel at liberty 
to occupy more space in a single article. 
So varied are the phases of journalism, 
so numerous and so important are the 
interests that centre in it, that the theme 
is well-nigh inexhaustible. The sole 
object of the writer, at the present time, 
has been to point out some of the more 
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obvious evils connected with journalism 
in this country, and to suggest to edit- 
ors a theory of their functions, which, 
once put into practice, will make the 
press what it should be—the true repre- 
sentative of the spiritual force of an en- 
lightened public opinion. It is, further- 
more, his hope, nay, his belief, that the 
day is not far distant when the Ameri- 
can press will fully realize the high 
mission entrusted to its charge. In en- 
terprise, versatility, and vivacity; in 
the fulness and variety of its news ; and 
in its adaptability to the wants of such 
a busy, energetic, intelligent community 
as that to which it appeals, it surpasses 
the press of any other country. It is 
not, however, all that it should be, 
all that it might be, or all that it is 
destined to be. 


THE PRINCESS VAREDA. 


(FROM THE DIARY OF A DIPLOMAT.) 


In Two Parts. Part I. 


Ir was the height of the season at 
Wiesbaden, when I alighted at the ho- 
tel of the Vier Jahreszeiten. The little 
town had awaked from its torpid sea- 
son, the winter, and was now all alive 
with gayly-dressed people and fashion- 
able equipages. A “city of lodging- 
houses” indeed. Eight months in the 
year it might pass for a place stricken 
by the plague and abandoned by its 
inhabitants, so empty are its broad 
avenues, so close and silent its great 
houses, which, as if mindful of their 
aristocratic guests, seem to draw them- 
selves up with a supercilious stare at 
the honest burghers who pass under 
their walls. Now the great army of 
health-seekers and pleasure-seekers, with 
their numerous following, had poured 
in to take possession. The gamester 
was here to pursue his regular calling, 
and the idler to venture a few Fried- 
richs, in the faint hope not to slay, but 


to inflict some wounds on the monster 
Time, the bane of his existence. 

The Kursaal, that palatial temple to 
Fortune, again smiled agreeably through 
its many windows, and threw open its 
great doors, extending to all a hos- 
pitable welcome. Day and night the 
motley throng strolled about its lovely 
grounds, gathered in groups on the 
terrace, or flowed through its spacious 
halls; buzzing in an atmosphere of 
revelry like a swarm of bright-colored 
insects in the sunshine. 

To a student of human nature, Wies- 
baden is interesting. Where else than 
at a German Spa can one find such an 
epitome of life? where is there such a 
world en petit? Twenty thousand peo- 
ple of both sexes and every age, of every 
rank and calling, speaking every Euro- 
pean language, with every variety of 
costume, character, and way of life, are 
gathered here from all quarters of the 
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world, jumbled together for a few weeks 
in a most surprising medley, and then 
vanish as they came, each one to his 
own place, scattering like beads from 
a broken string. The spirit of a Spa 
levels all social barriers, and class dis- 
tinctions melt in its sulphurous atmos- 
phere. The lorette and the dévote sit 
side by side at the roulette table, and 
the coryphée jostles the countess in the 
ballroom. It is a sort of kaleidoscopic 
view of society in which the atoms are 
lqosely thrown together, and each is in- 
dividually distinct. Society is of course 
always composed of atoms, but ordina- 
rily they are welded into one mass like 
a@ mosaic, and it takes a close observer 
to distinguish them. 

Meditating somewhat in this wise, I 
sat on the terrace, the day after my 
arrival, sipping my Steinberger, and 
throwing crumbs of cake to the swans 
in the pond below, and feeling, to say 
the truth, a little lonely. Indeed, what 
solitude is so deep as the miidst of a 
crowd, when you are in it, but not of it ? 
Mingled, too, with this was another de- 


pressing sensation, that of disappoint- 


ment. I had confidently expected to 
meet some friends at Wiesbaden; but 
here was an entire day, and they had 
not appeared at the Kursaal. Natalie 
Zadnenski was not used to hide her 
light under a bushel. I had seen much 
of her in Paris the winter before, where 
her beauty and vivacity had charmed 
every one, and taken criticism com- 
pletely by storm. Her father, one of 
my most intimate friends, was a Polish 
nobleman of high position—of unpleas- 
antly high position, indeed, consider- 
ing the restless state of feeling in that 
unhappy country, and the known pa- 
triotism of his house. He had told me 
when he left Paris, in April, that he 
should spend the season at Wiesbaden : 
indeed, this had partly decided me to 
engage apartments here myself, and con- 
sequently I was beginning to feel a lit- 
tle injured at having been so led away 
on false pretences, when my meditations 
were interrupted by a cheery voice : 

“ What, Monsieur Home! let me wel- 
come you to Wiesbaden. I know you 
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have just arrived, for I have inquired 
for you at your hotel every day for 
nearly two weeks, to the exhaustion of 
the porter’s patience, who must regret 
having told me that you were expected 
any day.” 

Think of his Satanic Majesty, etc., 
though the expression was any thing 
but diabolical of the rosy, good-humor- 
ed face that greeted me as I recognized 
Count Zadnenski. We sbook hands 
heartily, and I sent for another bottle 
of Steinberger. 

“One sees that you come here from 
choice, not necessity,” said the Count, 
seating himself. “The gout, now, for 
instance, would have brotght you the 
10th of June, instead of the 10th of 
August; but you ask nothing of the 
waters save to smooth those few diplo- 
matic wrinkles from your brow.” 

“ Unless I should prefer to keep them 
as tokens of experience and wisdom, 
that might not otherwise be manifest. 
But have you been here so long? I 
hope the gout yields to two months’ 
bathing ?” 

“ And daily potations of abominable 
chicken-broth, that one must carry 
about for half an hour to reduce to a 
temperature endurable by the human 
system. Yes—so, so; but, my friend, 
there is an ailment beyond the power 


_of the spring to cure. The pool of Si- 


loam itself was not the fountain of 
youth. I shall not recover from my 
sixty years.” 

“ Nonsense—sixty years! it is scarce- 
ly more than the prime of life to a man 
like you. You are no older thanI. It 
is not years that make us old; it is what 
we feel and think, what we do and. what 
we suffer. Some are old before they are 
fairly young, and some keep their hearts 
youthful to the last; now, you belong 
to the latter class.” 

He shook his head. “I was unpleas- 
antly reminded last night,” be said, 
“that old Time, who, as the fable says, 
devours all his children, is fast running 
me down. I dined with the Princess 
Vareda, and about an hour after we 
had risen from table, while I stood 
talking with her Highness, I was seized 
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with a sudden vertigo, and fell to the 
ground insensible. Her Highness’ phy- 
sician was fortunately in attendance, and 
his restoratives soon recovered me. I 
thought it temporary congestion of the 
brain, but he said it was not so bad as 
that.” 

I expressed my concern, and inquired 
how long the attack had lasted. 

“T was actually unconscious only a 
few moments,” he replied, “but was 
faint and dizzy for some time. The 
Princess sent me home in her coupé, 
and I have kept my room all day till 
an hour ago. At present I feel quite 
as strong as usual.” 

“So the Princess Vareda has dropped 
down among you. Does her Exclusive- 
ness condescend to mingle with the com- 
mon humanity of an hotel?” 

“No; she has rented the little box 
of the baron of Anschesheim, through 
the woods, halfway to the Sonnenburg, 
where she lurks like an enchantress in 
her grotto, weaving the web of fate. 
Ah ! ”—he gave a slight shudder,—“ she 
freezes me to the heart, this woman— 
like polished steel, so cold, so keen, so 
deadly.” 

“As Irish eloquence described Na- 
poleon, she is grand, gloomy, and pe- 
culiar, and ever wrapt in the mantle of 
her own originality.” 

“ Originality — yes! What do you 
think of her bringing together Prus- 
sians and Austrians, Danes and Ital- 
ians, in a party of twelve, and then 
proposing, with au unction pleasing to 
behold, the toast: ‘To the perpetuity 
of peace, amity, and friendship among 
. all members-of the European family ’— 
purely, I believe, to indulge her vein 
of satire, and enjoy their painful efforts 
to be unembarrassed as they thought 
of Venetia and Schleswig-Holstein. A 
pity she had not added a Turk to her 
company.” 

“ Belonging myself to a member of 
the very selfish and quarrelsome family 
you mention, who has in a manner set up 
for herself and withdrawn from family 
concerns, I could drink the toast with 
the disinterested calmness of a looker- 
on. But you, Count, have no objection 
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to drink to the peace of Europe, and 
good-will to men?” 

“ At least I could not refuse when 
the Princess offered me the glass with 
her own hand. But I forgot to say, 
she inquired after you with a greater 
appearance of interest than I have seen 
her manifest for any of the men that 
hang about her. Decidedly, you have 
made a conquest there. Her Highness 
is under infinite obligations to you for 
your management of her little English 
affair last winter, and, singularly enough, 
seems really to remember the circum- 
stance.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered—a convenient 
word is indeed ; with variety of intona- 
tion it will express any thing, or, what 
is often better still, nothing—“ I could 
not have expected her to remember what 
I had forgotten myself. But,—pardon 
my incivility—Mlle. Natalie, she is with 
you? She is well, I trust ?” 

“No; my daughter is not with me,” 
replied the Count, with a slight re- 
straint; “she is visiting her relatives 
in Sweden.” 

I inwardly devoted the Swedish rela- 
tives to the shades of Avernus as I ex- 
pressed my regret in polite phrase. I 
felt that Mlle. Zadnenski had interested 
me more than I had imagined. With 
her in Sweden, Wiesbaden seemed a 
blank—worse, a bore; and I found my- 
self seriously debating the question of 
a longer stay. Was it, then, an affaire 
de ceur in embryo? Really, to say the 
exact truth, I did not know. 

Two young men passing arm in arm 
accidentally jostled the Count, who was 
filling his wine-glass, and the Steinberger 
ran over upon his silk waistcoat. They 
poured forth a profusion of apologies. 
The Count was politely begging them 
to give themselves no concern for such 
a trifle, when he recognized one of them. 

“ Ah, Herr Anton,” he said, smiling, 
“the account between us is still unbal- 
anced ; my awkwardness, the other day, 
caused you more trouble than this acci- 
dent repays.” 

“TI hope,” returned the other, in a 
pleasant tone, “that Monsieur Zadnen- 
ski thinks too highly of me to believe 
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I would seek to repay such debts in 
kind.” 

“By no means; accident for accident, 
I am content to call quits.” 

“My banker’s nephew and confiden- 
tial clerk,” he explained to me, as the 
two drew chairs to a table nearus. “I 
overturned his inkstand the day before 
yesterday, in my hasty way, and ruined 
a fair copy of an account. But did you 
ever see two more opposite types of 
face ?” 

The contrast, indeed, was striking 
enough. The clerk presented the con- 
ventional North German physiognomy. 
Complexion, “ a broad-blown comeliness, 
red and white;” yellow hair, bright, 
open blue eyes, and a large mouth 
shaded by a blonde moustache, which 
revealed a handsome set of teeth when 
it broke into the sunny German smile, 
An air of engaging frankness and sim- 
ple good-nature beamed about his whole 
manner. His companion was tall and 
slight; his delicate ova! face, colored 
a clear olive, was, as it were, thrown 
into relief by thick masses of lustreless 
black hair; no beard obscured its fine 
lines, which, like the thin, sensitive lips, 
evinced a higltly-toned nervous organi- 
zation. The whole countenance seemed 
instinct with intellectuality, but desti- 
tute of a trace of feeling. The expres- 
sion of the eye was at once searching 
and self-contained; it disclosed noth- 
ing, while it looked through all. 

“What a face for a diplomat,” was 
my observation. “It has an Oriental 
cast, though nothing of the Hebrew. 
Perhaps he is from an Eastern province 
of the Russian Empire.” 

“Perhaps, but Heaven knows; he 
may be a Kamschatkan, a Tartar, or a 
Bedouin of the desert, if he is in Wies- 
baden. And now,” continued my friend, 
rising, “ the nymph of the Kochbrunnen 
summons me to her refreshing fount. 
Happy Home! your English constitu- 
tion snaps its fingers at the Kochbrun- 
nen.” 

“Tf it is ‘ drink deep or taste not’ that 
disagreeable spring, I certainly prefer 
the latter alternative; but you ought 
not to refuse a social glass with the 
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nymph when the toast is confusion to 
gout. I shall see you to-morrow? Your 
hotel is —?” 

“The ‘ Englischer Hof’—a stone’s 
throw from you. Come and dine with 
me to-morrow, at six, if you have no 
more agreeable engagement. I shall be 
quite alone.” 

“One can have no engagement more 
agreeable than a cosy talk with an old 
friend. I accept with pleasure.” 

“ Adieu, then, till to-morrow,” and he 
moved away. ° 

So! the Princess Vareda had made 
particular inquiries about me. On the 
whole, might it not be worth while to 
remain at Wiesbaden to renew my ac- 
quaintance with this woman? She in- 
terested me, though such an interest 
need not have conflicted with any de- 
gree of devotion to Mlle. Natalie, since 
it was purely professional. If the proper 
study of mankind is man, the proper 
study of diplomats is other diplomats ; 
and Madame Vareda, I made no doubt, 
was intrusted at least with the semi- 
official manceuvtring of affairs in the 
social world, if not with more import- 
ant charges. She had been the riddle 
of Paris last season. Suddenly arisen a 
new star in the Russian Court, she was 
gaining an altitude and brilliancy that 
fast eclipsed the older lights of that fir- 
mament. Who she was, or what she had 
been before her marriage with the old © 
Prince Vareda, about ten years before, 
were matters on which none could en- 
lighten public curiosity ; or, if any could, 
they had good reasons for keeping such 
knowledge to themselves. 

Her husband, a representative of an 
ancient family of the Eastern provinces, 
had been an officer of the household, 
and attached to the imperial person; 
but nearly two years ago he had been 
thrown into such a state of disgust by 
some fancied slight to his dignity, the 
maintenance of which was the chief ob- 
ject of his life, that he took to his bed, 
aud never rose from it. As the old gen- 
tleman had reached the extreme scrip- 
tural term of fourscore years, and had 
found his strength to be but labor and 
sorrow, and himself somewhat of a bore 
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to his relatives, his wife, just twenty-six, 
would have been excusable, in the leni- 
ent judgment of the world, if she had 
not appeared inconsolable at his loss, 
But her period of mourning decorously 
accomplished, she showed no disposi- 
tion to repeat her matrimonial experi- 
ment, but seemed inspired with a sud- 
den ambition for political power. Her 
soirées were exclusively diplomatic, and 
she cultivated the closest relations with 
statesmen both at home and abroad. Her 
intellectual power and force of character 
soon made themselves felt, and it was 
whispered she had succeeded to more than 
her husband's influence with the Czar. 

In Paris the reputed eccentricity of 
her habits, and the fascination of her 
personnelle, contributed to deepen the 
mystery surrounding her, and to excite 
the interest of the curious. Of course, 
every probable and improbable story cir- 
culated among the salons to account for 
the new phenomenon; but she moved 
with serene indifference through the so- 
cial round, as if she knew and cared 
nothing for the gossip*of which she was 
the subject. 

I had been thrown into almost inti- 
mate relations with her by an opportu- 
nity I had had, through my influence 
with our new ministry, to do her a lit- 
tle diplomatic service ; for which I had 
repaid myself by studying her closely to 
discover what she was, and the secret 
of her history. I had obtained a gene- 
ral outline of it. Simple-minded peo- 
ple might call this dishonorable espio- 
nage into another’s affairs. Asa man of 
the world, I have merely to say that it 
is a necessity imposed by the social 
system. “ La société; c'est la guerre de 
tous contre tous.” To have secrets, is to 
carry concealed weapons. An individ- 
ual whom we do not comprehend, at 
least in outline, is the more dangerous 
in that we cannot calculate his purposes 
nor anticipate his movements; on the 
other hand, the completer our knowl- 
edge of our adversaries’ resources, the 
greater our advantage over them. I 
dare say you do not agree with me in 
all this; but it is necessary sometimes 
to justify one’s course to oneself. 
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It is true, it was not likely I should 
ever be aux prises with Madame Vareda, 
but no one could tell; and, in the mean 
time, it was good exercise for my facul- 
ties, rusting a little for want of use. 
Not that I could boast of much suc- 
cess; it was diamond cut diamond with 
us, and I had not the least advantage. 
But it was the more interesting for that, 
and I was pleased now at the prospect 
of prosecuting the investigation, much 
as a physician might be in the diagnosis 
of a new and peculiar case. 

I resolved to call upon her next day, 
and, having so concluded, yawned, and 
looked at my watch. It was six o’clock. 
Glancing around, I saw that the crowd 
had thinned—most of the foreigners 
having wended their way dinnerwards, 
leaving the terrace to the Teutons, whose 
primitive simplicity of appetite calls for 
dinner at an hour when people in civil- 
ized countries are usually breakfasting. 

I sauntered across the esplanade, and 
entered the Kursaal by the couloir of the 
Salles au Jeu, The Crimson Hall was 
crowded ; players sat and stood three 
deep around the table, and nothing 
broke the breathless silence of suspense 
but the click of the cfoupes as they 
swept up the piles of coin, and the mo- 
notonous calls of the croupier, uttered 
in the lifeless tone of constant habit: 
“Te jeu est fait, rien ne va plus ;”— 
“ Rouge gagne, et couleur,” or “ Rouge 
perd et couleur gagne”—as it might 
happen. The playing had been heavy, 
and the lookers-on shared the interest 
in the game. 

“ Ah, le malheureuz!” murmured a 
little man near me; “ Encore! Vrai- 
ment, il n’a pas de chance.” 

I followed the direction of his eye, and 
saw, seated next the dealer, the dark 
young man, companion of the banker's 
clerk. The latter stood behind ‘him, 
with an expression of uneasiness on his 
face. His friend was losing steadily. 
His thin lips were tightly compressed, 
and his countenance contracted in rigid 
immobility as he watched every turn 
of the cards with that haggard anxiety 
only the gambler’s face can show. I 
was a little surprised to see him here, 
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for there was a strength in his face that 
looked superior to the fascination. But 
who can drag himself from the Devil’s 
quicksand of play, if once he inadver- 
tently set foot upon it! It was not an 
agreeable sight—so many of one’s fellow- 
creatures crowded together, with feverish 
eyes fastened on this green cloth, every 
face at its worst and ugliest, painted by 
the same low passion ! 

The orchestra had assembled in the 
pavilion, and, as I passed out into the 
arcades, the strains of the Chor der Ritter, 
from “ Robert,” fell upon my ear. There 
was almost a sarcastic meaning in the 
music, so appropriate it seemed to the 
scene I had left; and I half fancied I 
could distinguish the mocking tones of 
the tempter Bertram, urging on his vic- 
tims to a ruin he hardly deigned to con- 
ceal from their view. 

Arrived at my hotel, my valet handed 
me a three-cornered note addressed in a 
feminine hand. Fortune certainly smiled 
on me. It was an invitation from the 
Princess Vareda to join a hunting-party 
that met at her villa the following day. 

The untiring pursuit of field-sports 
constitutes to my mind the one agree- 
able feature in the life of the middle 
ages; and I doubt if any of my stout 
old ancestors entered more enthusiastic- 
ally into the pleasures of the chase, than 
does their unworthy descendant. To be 
sure, they had not the advantage of our 
variety of amusements, and it must have 
been a little monotonous at times, when 
hunting was a gentleman’s only recrea- 
tion from his habitual occupation of 
knocking his neighbor’s head off, or 
sticking a lance into him—occupations, 
I would observe in passing, which did 
not necessarily betoken extraordinary 
depravity, but were merely the rough 
ways of the time. Our manners are too 
refined now for their coarse and clumsy 
expedients to obtain revenge. We find 
that stabbing a man in the back with a 
slander is not less efficacious than ravag- 
ing his lands, and carrying off his wife 
and children, and far easier and more 
genteel. 

Conspicuous in my national pink and 
white, the next morning saw me at her 
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Highness’ bridle-rein, and we set off at 
the head of the little troop. 

I. observed the Princess through my 
glasses with attention. I have remark- 
ably good eyes, but I wear glasses of the 
best plate-glass, because they become me; 
and besides, it is convenient at times to 
be near-sighted. It was a striking face; 
the features had a clear-cut precision 
of outline like a fine cameo. If: there 
was a fault, it was the unvarying pal- 
lor, enhanced now, by contrast with the . 
black velvet vest, black that and ostrich- 
feather, to an almost deathly whiteness. 
You would hardly call her handsome, 
even while you wondered why you did 
not. Elegant, high-bred, infinitely spiri- 
tuelle, there was yet wanting a certain 
softness of tone, a roundness of outline, 
and that nameless charm of manner— 
found in perfection perhaps only in 
France—that flows from an airy grace- 
fulness and bright suavity. 

The Count’s simile was not a bad one; 
she might readily suggest polished steel ; 
and yet I fancied I could discern under- 
neath this hard, statue-like exterior, stray 
glimpses of a warmer nature that jeal- 
ously guarded itself from a near ap- 
proach. I thought of volcanic rock 
piled in solid masses over the burning 
sea that had cast it up, and wondered 
if this stony surface covered like hidden 
fires. Her eyes were remarkable; not 
only were they not to be deceived—one 
metallic flash cutting through whole 
meshes of entanglement—but, further, 
nothing could be withheld from them. 
They seemed lenses made to pierce the 
depths of the soul, and I could fancy 
the unavailing struggles of an unhappy 
wretch to protect his secret from their 
pitiless scrutiny. There was a magnet- 
ism about her whole manner. You felt 
under the spell of a strong character, 
and it required a resolute antagonism 
to retain one’s self-respect; not to be 
absorbed for the moment into her per- 
sonality, and think and act at her pleas- 
ure. 5 

She was exceedingly agreeable, and, 
for my part, I put forth all my powers 
to entertain. It is an effort I seldom 
make without an adequate object; but 
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I had asked myself a question, and was 
trying to find an answer. ; 

Our way lay over a broken country, 
the lower slopes of the Taunus hills; 
and I, who find few men that can ride 
with me, soon discovered that I had 
rather need to stretch out than hold in, 
to keep the Princess at my side. Her 
riding was simply magnificent. Never 
does such a woman, of the Junonic type, 
not that of Venus, appear to greater ad- 
vantage than on horseback. There was 
an exulting freedom in look and gesture, 
in her whole bearing, that spoke the true 
horsewoman ; and nothing could surpass 
the ease and firmness of her seat, or the 
superb grace of every motion of her 
figure. The excitement and exercise 
brought a faint color to her cheek ; her 
eyes lost something of their intense ex- 
pression, as if they were resting for the 
time from their habitual exertions; and 
her voice—yes, her voice was certain- 
ly softer, her manner more womanly, 
than I had ever known before. Surely, 
she did not listen to every one’s conver- 


sation with the interest she so plainly 


manifested in mine. Her eyes did not 
rest on them with this expression. Was 
it fancy, or did I discover symptoms of 
a warmer regard than the terms of our 
acquaintance could lead me to expect ? 
This was my question, and I could not 
answer it. She was no ordinary woman, 
and I had not fathomed her; but if, as 
I conjectured, her passions were strong, 
her will, I knew, was iron. 

A half-hour’s ride brought us to the 
covers. The party rode up, the hunts- 
men began to beat up the game, and 
the sport commenced in earnest. I 
found it impossible to resume my féte- 
a-téte with my fair enigma the rest of 
the day. She rode home between the 
Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg 
and a gray-headed old Russian, with 
some atrociously uncouth patronymic, 
ending of course in the vitch. 

In revenge, I offered myself as cava- 
lier to the prettiest girl of the party, 
the daughter of a Hungarian baron, who 
enlivened the homeward journey by en- 
thusiastic eulogies upon Vienna balls, 
and lamentations of her own hard fate, 
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whom a parent’s cruelty kept immured 
two thirds cf the time in the dull seclu- 
sion of his castle on the Danube. 

On my return, I had just time to ex- 
change my dress and reach Count Zad- 
nenski’s apartments at the appointed 
hour. He received me with his accus- 
tomed cordiality, but I thought there 
was a shade upon his open brow. He ate 
scarcely any thing, and seemed absent 
and thoughtful. At times he rallied, as 
if conscious of his unwonted seriousness, 
and talked with a forced animation that 
only made it more evident some disturb- 
ing reflections occupied his mind. I was 
sincerely attached to the old man; and, 
seeing that my conversation failed to 
rouse him, I finally presumed so far 
upon our intimacy as to let him see I 
noticed that something was amiss. 

He gave me a sudden glance of alarm, 
and tried to turn it off with an uneasy 
laugh, but meeting my steady gaze, that 
showed I was not to be put off, he paused 
abruptly, and said in a different tone : 

“So you have detected me; I ama 
poor actor; would to God some other 
had been selected for this trust. Regi- 
nald Home,” he continued, earnestly, “I 
have known you long, and I know you 
to be honest and true-hearted. I think 
you have a regard for me, for my own 
sake, and more, perhaps, for my daugh- 
ter’s ;—there, I have divined your secret, 
if you have guessed that I have one. I 
will trust you with it; but, remember 
I put her fate and mine into your hands. 
Our fortunes, our lives, perhaps, hang 
on a thread.” 

It was not difficult to guess to what 
this exordium tended. Oh, these Poles! 
Forever in desperately heroic, but des- 
perately foolish revolt. Will nothing 
induce them to accept their conquered 
condition as a fait accompli ? 

“For some time past,” the Count 
pursued, “ the patriots of Poland, nobles 
and people, have been concerting meas- 
ures to throw off the Russian yoke. 
Next Christmas is the time fixed fora 
general rising. The close surveillance 
we are placed under renders frequent 
meetings for consultation difficult and 
dangerous, and consequently, for the 
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most part, our plans are settled upon, 
and combinations formed, by means of 
letters transmitted from hand to hand 
by parties to the enterprise. A packet 
of such correspondence, containing mat- 
ters of the most dangerous consequence, 
and implicating a number of the high- 
est families, was entrusted to my keep- 
ing, since I was about to travel in Ger- 
mapy, and it was thought safer to take 
the papers out of the country. 

“You anticipate the rest: the packet 
is lost. Immediately on my arrival I 
gave it into the charge of my banker in 
this place, whom I know from long con- 
nection with him to be integrity itself, 
telling him it contained papers of im- 
portance to my family estate. It was 
enclosed in a locked ivory casket, and 
deposited in a particular safe, to which 
only Herr Wechsler and his nephew 
Anton have access. The lock is of curi- 
ous construction, and defies any attempt 
at picking; the key I have worn day 
and night, in a little purse of chamois- 
leather, around my neck inside my 
clothes. 


“T have been accustomed to stop at 
the banker’s about twice a week to sat- 
isfy myself of the safety of the danger- 


ous deposit. Last Monday I saw it for 
the last time. To-day, Thursday, on 
opening the safe, I found the casket 
locked and in its usual place, but its 
contents had disappeared ; it was emp- 
ty. I cannot hold the banker to ac- 
count; such trusts are always received 
at the owner’s risk; besides, it is im- 
possible to suspect him: if he were 
capable of abstracting the papers, what 
motive could he have for doing so, 
whether he believed them to be private 
papers or knew them for what they 
were? No,” he concluded, with a de- 
spairing groan, “the Czar is our only 
enemy, and from his toils we cannot 
escape. Si descendero in Avernum, adest. 
St. Petersburg is an Argus with a hun- 
dred eyes, a Briareus with a hundred 
hands; it were better to give over strug- 
gling, and submit at once to be quietly 
devoured.” 

“Discretion may be the better part 
of valor in your case,” I answered, “ but 
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let me understand. If you should re- 
cover possession of these papers, would 
you be out of danger, or is the mischief 
already done ?” 

“Tf I regain them before they begin 
to act openly against us,” replied the 
Count, “ they lose all legal evidence of 
our treason, and probably will have 
gained but slight information from the 
correspondence, for it is almost entirely 
in cipher, and will occasion them diffi- 
culty and delay to work out, Informa- 
tion of the projected movement they 
had, of course, obtained, to a certain 
extent, previously, but it must have 
been of the vaguest kind, for every 
thing of consequence is contained in the 
documents.” 

“But why should the Government, 
if they had intelligence of your possess- 
ing this treasonable correspondence, put 
themselves to the trouble of carrying it 
off with so much mystery, and not rath- 
er seize it openly ?” 

“Tt isa part of their policy,” he an- 
swered, “never to nip a growing con- 
spiracy too suddenly in the bud, but to 
let it blossom into fruit before they pluck 
it up root and branch. They play with 
us as acat with a mouse. At present 
their object is only to obtain definite 
intelligence concerning the plot, and 
they will probably use their informa- 
tion to fan the flame of revolution till 
it is high enough to consume all those 
who have helped to light it.” 

“Enough,” said I; “give me the 
management of the affair, and I will 
restore the papers to you within a 
week.” 

He shook his head. ‘“ So confident ? 
My dar Home, I know your astuteness, 
but I know the Secret Force of Russia 
better than you; they will give you no 
clue.” 

“The better; it is these very myste- 
rious things that are simple to a clever 
man. The clue is to be found on the 
surface, and escapes detection from the 
common mistake of attempting to be ~ 
over-profound. Diplomats are little 
more than detectives on a larger scale ; 
I have managed already more intricate 
affairs than this.” 
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The Count was roused by my tone. 

“ Really,” he exclaimed, “ you inspirit 
me in spite of myself. But, ah! I dare 
not hope; it would be wiser to seek for 
resignation to the worst.” 

“Tt will be time for that amiable 
virtue when all our efforts shall have 
failed ; the gods help those who help 
themselves. But, if I succeed, promise 
me one thing.” 

“What might not the man demand 
of me who saves me from Siberia ?” he 
said, with a shudder; “ what is it?” 

“That you will meddle no more with 
revolutions, but leave your country in 
the hands of Providence, and come 
with Natalie and myself to England.” 


A man of analytical faculty and habit 
of mind could hardly play a pleasanter 
part for once than to act as detective in 
some such case as I had undertaken. 
But to enjoy it he should take none but 
an intellectual interest in solving the 
puzzle—playing chess for one’s life 
would be too exciting for amusement. 
It was not without a disagreeable feel- 
ing of anxiety as to the result that I 
took the first step towards unravelling 
the mystery of the lost papers, for I 
confess I had spoken to the Count with 
a greater confidence than I actually felt. 

The first step I speak of was, of 
course, to the banker’s, That was plain- 
ly the point of departure for the search. 
There the packet had been deposited, 
and thence it had been taken some time 
between Monday morning and Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

At my first word with Herr Wechsler 
and his nephew, I agreed with the 
Count that they were innocent of any 
complicity in the affair. I am no phys- 
iognomist or I never saw two completer 
incarnations of simple, transparent hon- 
esty. 

The case opened, however, on a little 
questioning. The safe stood in a small 
inner room—a dark, fire-proof place, 
whose door was directly behind the 
clerk's desk. Uncle and nephew each 
carried a key to this door, and one to 
the safe; both safe and room were al- 
ways kept locked. I asked them if they 


had had occasion to open the safe be- 
tween the time the packet was last seen 
by the Count, and his discovery of its 
absence. 

Yes, they said, they had both done 
so several times. 

Could they recollect how often, when, 
and under what circumstances ? 

Herr Wechsler answered that he had 
entered the room but twice in the in- 
terval, on Tuesday morning, once to 
procure a ledger, and again two hours 


_ afterwards to return it to the safe. 


Anton, the clerk, said he had been 
engaged on Wednesday in making 
copies of papers kept in the safe, which 
he had opened two or three times in 
the course of the morning. 

Was Herr Wechsler positive that 
these were the only times the safe had 
been opened to his knowledge ? 

He was. And Herr Anton? Yes; 
ah! no, he forgot. Wednesday after- 
noon he had been to the safe to draw 
from some private funds deposited 
there, for a loan to a friend, Mr. Rou- 
quette. 

“ And who,” I inquired, “ is Monsieur 
Rouquette ?” 

“ He is a broker of Paris,” replied the 
young man, “ whose acquaintance I have 
recently made. He came to me with a 
draft he wished to negotiate on Messrs. 
Geltgenug & Cie. of Frankfort.” 

‘“ And he has borrowed money of you 
already? A dangerous friend.” 

“He has been unfortunate at play, 
and has to wait for remittances from 
Paris. But Iam in no danger; I have 
security.” 

“T think I saw him with you Wednes- 
day evening, when you passed us on the 
terrace, and spoiled the Count’s vest 
with the Steinberger.” 

“Yes; that was he; we had then 
just come from the bank.” 

“He had been here with you to get 
the money ?” 

“Yes; he came into the room with 
me to hold the light, while I took out 
and counted the notes.” 

So! the affair was beginning to clear 
up. To be sure, it was nothing but con- 
jecture; I might be only distorting 
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ordinary circumstances by looking at 
them through the lens of my one idea. 
Still my suspicion wore a strong appear- 
ance oi probability. Here was a deposit 
purloined, and a stranger having access 
to its place of keeping; the two things 
naturally put themselves together. At 
any rate, it must be followed up, for it 
was the only clue that offered. One 
question remained. Could M. Rou- 
quette, supposing him in fact to be an 
agent of the Russian Police, have found 
opportunity, while the clerk was not 
observing him, to do what had been 
done—take out and unlock the casket, 
remove the papers, and replace it lock- 
ed? 

“T believe,” I said, having run this 
over hastily, “that we have gained al- 
ready two points in the case, the time 
when, and the person by whom, these 
papers were taken. Now I wisli you to 
relate clearly all that took place while 
you were in the dark room. It may be 
we shall gain a third point, the how 
they were taken.” 

His account, after a little cross-exam- 
ination of its German confusion of state- 
ment, was in substance this : 

Young Wechsler had opened the safe 
while Rouquette held the candle beside 
him. On drawing his hand from the safe 
he had accidentally struck the candle 
with his shoulder, knocking it into the 
safe, where it had been extinguished by 
its fall. He had picked it up and re- 
lighted it hurriedly, and was not aware 
that Rouquette had moved in the in- 
terval: he had then relocked the safe, 
and they had returned to the outer 
office. 

This settled the question as to the 
possibility of the deed having been 
accomplished as I supposed. A few 


seconds’ darkness was all a quick man 
would need for such an operation, if he 
had calculated where to lay his hand. 

I felt now tolerably satisfied that I 
was on the right track. True, it was 
only another circumstance—the seem- 
ingly accidental dropping of a candle— 
but it was a link that fitted exactly into 
its place in my chain. 

There was nothing further to be 
learned, and I rose to go. 

“You will proceed, if you please, 
gentlemen,” I said, “ exactly as if noth- 
ing had happened. We wish to show 
the enemy no sign of being aware of the 
blow he has dealt us. Herr Anton will 
continue his intimacy with our friend 
M. Rouquette, and watch him closely to 
pick up any intelligence he may incau- 
tiously let drop. Stay,—have you a 
piece of his handwriting? It may be 
useful.” 

“T have his note for three hundred 
florins, the sum I lent him,” said the 
young man, who seemed somewhat 
chagrined at the turn the affair had 
taken, and he handed me a paper. 

I looked at it with interest. A deal 
of a man’s character may be seen in his 
handwriting, but this was studiously 
commonplace, and, as it struck me, an 
imitation of mercantile hand. 

I put it in my pocket-book, and with- 
drew in high satisfaction at the first 
morning’s operations, 

The two next days I passed, like Mr. 
Micawber, chiefly in waiting for some- 
thing to turn up; but, as was usually the 
case with that gentleman, nothing of 
consequence did turn up. My elation 
at the start I had taken began to sub- 
side into an uncomfortable doubt that 
it would ever be any thing more than a 
start. 

















CITY POSTAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE idea of the modern post-office 
system is an American idea. Pity that 
the complete realization of it is not yet 
an American, but only a European, fact. 
Like many other great ideas, it has had 
to go abroad from its native land to 
find its best development. 

There are three obsolete and un-Ameri- 
can conceptions of a postal system. 

The first of these is one of the most 
ancient things in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It is older than Augustus Cesar, 
older than Darius the Great, older, prob- 
ably, than the immeasurably ancient 
book of Job (see chap. ix. 25)—the 
establishment of relays of swift runners 
or riders for the carrying of government 
dispatches. No extension of this in the 
direction of popular accommodation 
seems to have been dreamed of by any 
government, until modern times. 


Another postal idea has been, that 
the common carriage of letters was a 
good thing for the government to un- 
dertake, because of the facilities which 
it afforded for government agents to 
practise private inquisition into political 
and criminal secrets, by tampering with 


the sacredness of seals. This was one 
of the acknowledged principles of the 
British Post-office, so lately as the mem- 
orable Home Secretaryship of Sir James 
Graham, in 1844. 

A third postal idea has been, that the 
monopoly of letter-carriage, like other 
profitable monopolies, might be grasped 
and held by the government as a con- 
venient way of extracting money from 
the people, and that that was the best 
postal system which cost the least or 
paid the best. This idea, some years 
ago abolished from theoretical economy, 
is wonderfully tenacious of its hold on 
the official mind. 

The modern idea—the American idea 
—the true idea—that postal service is 
not a device for taxing the correspond- 
ence of a country, nor a monopoly for 
government favorites, nor an engine for 


crafty inquisitions, but a great public 
trust, held by the government for the 
interest of the people—was first enunci- 
ated in that vote of the Continental 
Congress, July 26, 1775, which insti- 
tuted the American Post-office instead 
of the Colonial Mail. The language of 
the vote is this: “ That the communica- 
tion of intelligence with frequency and 
dispatch from one part to another of 
this extensive continent, is essentially 
requisite to its safety.” The consumma- 
tion of the splendid reform under Row- 
land Hill is simply the practical appli- 
cation of this American principle to the 
British Post-office. It is a principle 
which includes within itself both ele- 
ments of that fine achievement—cheap 
postage and effective service. 

How barbarously behind other na- 
tions we are in the application of our 
own idea, appears very distinctly in the 
comparison of city postal service in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
The comparison will be more clear if we 
confine it to the chief city of each na- 
tion; but it affects the interests not 
only of our metropolis, but of every 
great city in the land. 

Murray’s “ Hand-book for London,” 
in its “General Hints to Strangers,” 
speaks of the capital arrangements of a 
company in that metropolis for provid- 
ing prompt and faithful messengers 
everywhere at 3d. a mile, and of the 
cab-communication at 6d. a mile; but 
adds: 

“THE BEST LONDON MESSENGER IS A 
WELL-SEALED AND CLEARLY-DIRECTED 
PENNY-POST LETTER.” 

The machinery by which this result 
is achieved is vast, of course, but not 
complicated. 

“The London District is divided, for 
postal purposes, into ten sub-districts, 
each of which is treated, in many re- 
spects, as a separate Post-town.” * Near 


*Our information is taken chiefly from the 
“ British Postal Guide; containing the chief pub- 
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the centre of the metropolis is the Gen- 
eral Post-office. From this point a cir- 
cle, described by a radius of three miles, 
includes the region of the “ Town De- 
liveries.” A circle of twelve miles’ 
radius includes also the “ Suburban De- 
liveries.” 

At about half-past 7 o’clock every 
morning, the enormous mass of letters 
which all night long has been accumu- 
lating in the General Post-office, from 
the inland, the colonial, and the foreign 
mails, and from the early collections out 
of the city “ Pillar-boxes,” goes forth 
under the charge of an army of carriers, 
and, within an hour and a half, every 
one of them, due within the three miles’ 
circle, has been delivered at the door to 
which it has been addressed. 

“The second delivery, which com- 
mences about 9 A. M., includes the cor- 
respondence received by the night-mails 
from Ireland and France, and letters 
from the Provinces or abroad which 
may arrive too late for the first delivery ; 
as well as those posted in the nearer 
suburbs by 6.30 A. M.” 

“The next nine deliveries are made 
hourly, and include all letters reaching 
the General Post-office or the District 
offices in time for each dispatch. The 
last delivery commences about 7.45 P.M. 
Each delivery occupies about an hour 
from the time of its commencement.” 

The number of collections from the 
pillar-boxes corresponds with the num- 
ber of deliveries, and the collections are 
so adjusted as that no time is wasted 
between collection and delivery. Offi- 
cial information is furnished by which 
every depositor of a letter in any pillar- 
box may know at what minute his let- 
ter will leave the box, and, approxi- 
mately, the time when it will be de- 
livered at its address, 

We cannot turn aside from the single 
practical purpose of the present article 
to notice the peculiar facilities of rapid 
postal communication in London—the 
lic Regulations of the Post-Office, with other in- 
formation. Published, quarterly,by command of the 
Postmaster-General. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. To be had also of all booksellers, and the 
Principal postmasters in the United Kingdom.” 
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underground railway, or the subterra- 
nean and subfluvial popguns for shoot- 
ing letters and parcels from one region 
of the city to another; nor to illustrate 
the marvellous acquired skill of the 
London carriers in following the trail 
of a doubtful address, so that the pro- 
portion of dead-letters is reduced to an 
infinitesimal. Few travellers are long 
in London without bringing home won- 
derful stories of their experience in this 
matter. But we are concerned, now, only 
with those essentials of the, London sys- 
tem which are capable of being imme- 
diately reproduced in this country, 
whenever the Post-office Department 
shall so choose. 

It is needless to say, after this ac- 
count of the working of the London 
Post-office, that it has become the uni- 
versal messenger of commerce and of 
society in that metropolis. It serves 
every man at his own door. The Lon- 
doner no more thinks of sending to the 
Post-office for his letters, than the New 
Yorker thinks of sending to the print- 
ing-office for his newspaper. And he 
as little thinks of employing a private 
messenger for quickness of dispatch ; for 
the dictum of John Murray is only the 
embodiment of the general experience: 
“The best London messenger is a well 
sealed and clearly-directed penny-post 
letter.” 


In contrast with this perfect institution, 
is it needful to describe the derange- 
ments, the difficulties, the methods of in- 
commoding the public, which annoy our 
metropolis? We speak of this group of 
cities as a unit ; for the various parts of © 
London, on either side of its intersect- 
ing river, are not more nearly bound into 
a whole, than the various parts of this 
metropolis of New York and Brooklyn, 
to say nothing of Jersey City and Stat- 
en Island. In this vast, enormously in- 
creasing, double or triple city, one of 
the things which most strike a stranger 
with surprise and disappointment, and 
a well-informed citizen with shame, is 
the miserable deficiency of its postal 
accommodation. A fresh illustration of 
this statement comes to hand in one of 
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the letters of Mr. John Oxenford, from 
New York, published a few months ago 
in the London Times. He says: 

‘The postal system between America and Eu- 
rope is efficient enough, and, if you send a letter 
from New York to London, you may calculate, 
weather permitting, the date of its arrival. Other- 
wise is it with a letter destined to reach some place 
within the precincts of the, city itself. Post an epis- 
tle directed to Wall-street (the Threadneedle-street 
and Lombard-street of New York) in a box not 
above half a mile distant, and let it be addressed to 
the most eminent merchant, banker, or broker, and 
the chance is that he will not receive it till the fol- 
lowing day. Hence the almost universal practice 
of employing special messengers, answering to our 
old light porters, where any important business 
requiring speed is concerned. 

“Suffering the inconvenience of this system, or 
rather no system, two or three times, I execrated the 
internal postal arrangements of New York in no 
measured terms, and loudly extolled the frequent 
‘deliveries’ of London, ... The merchants and 
bankers perfectly sympathized with my execration, 
and envied the Londoner with his complete postal 
system.” 

Every body who has had any experi- 
ence with city-letters knows that this 
is a very mild statement of the case: 
that twenty-four or even thirty-six 
hours are the least that one ought to 
allow for the delivery of a letter from 
one thickly-settled part of the metrop- 
olis to another; and that correspond- 
ence is not certain, even with this allow- 
ance. 

We are not content to speak thus in 
general terms in a matter in which exact 
statement is desirable. But it is impos- 
sible to “speak by the card,” for there 
is no card to speak by. One of the 
most obvious differences between the 
London and the New York Post-offices 
is the absence of full official information 
about the affairs of the latter. In Eng- 
land, ample official information, antici- 
pating to the utmost all questions in 
which the public has practical interest, 
is to be had for sixpence anywhere in 
the Kingdom; and if this be found in 
any point defective, it is promptly sup- 
plemented by courteous answers to all 
inquiries. In New York, an occasional 
broadside, posted in the lobbies of the 
Office, furnishes to the inquiring mind 
such satisfaction as one might get from 
“The Vague Person” in Punch, And 
if you think that the defects of this 
document would be promptly and cheer- 
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fully supplied on personal application 
to the Postmaster, be advised by experi- 
ence, and don’t try it—not, at least, 
unless you are avery eminent and in- 
fluential citizen indeed. If your man- 
ner in approaching a great man is 
marked with a dash of deference and 
diffidence—if a certain seriousness of 
face, or “ formal cut ” of costume, mark 
you as a member of that profession 
which being sworn at is debarred the 
privilege of swearing back—if 

“ Meckness plant your backward-sloping hat, 

And Non-resistance tie your white cravat ”— 
the attempt can only end in irritation 
of the feelings, without any compensa- 
ting advantage. 

But that no one need accuse us of 
speaking at random, we have made a 
series of rough experiments on the ve- 
locity of city-letters, of which we sub- 
mit the results : 

1. Fourteen letters were posted in va- 
rious parts of the city, between Central 
Park and the Battery, to an address in 
Cortlandt-street, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Post-office. The range 
of time occupied in delivering them was 
as follows : 


Minimum........+000- ecccccce oeeeeeel 4h. 55m. 
Maximum......+.....++ eovcce eooeeee 18h, 51m. 


2. Eleven letters were posted in vari- 
ous lamp-post boxes in Brooklyn (noi 
in the remote parts of that city), to the 
same address in Cortlandt-street. The 
time of their transit was as follows : 

Minimum........ eeeeeeeeLOh. 25m. 
Maximum.....eseescecesecccees -. 62h. 45m. 
or (deducting 24 hours for an inter- 
vening Sunday) eeeeeed9h, 45m. 

8. Eleven letters were posted in vari- 
ous lamp-post boxes in the thickly-set- 
tled parts of Brooklyn, to an address in 
the “ Eastern District” of the same city, 
not far from the Post-office. [N. B. The 
Post-office Department, instead of unit- 
ing contiguous cities under one Post- 
office, divides Brooklyn under several 
Post-offices.] Time of transit : 


4. Thirteen letters were posted in va- 
rious letter-boxes south of Central Park, 
to the same address in Brooklyn, E. D, 
(Williamsburg P.O.) Time of transit : 
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5. A letter posted at Williamsburg 
Post-office for 128th-street, New York 
(Harlem), was delivered in 18h. 30m. 
Remailed, after fifteen minutes’ delay, 
at corner of 128th-street and Second 
avenue, it was delivered in 25h. 30m. 

Time for the round trip 

6. A letter posted at Williamsburg 
Post-office, for 683 Lexington avenue, 
New York, was delivered in 44h. 15m. 
Remailed to Williamsburg, after fifteen 
minutes’ delay, at the corner of Lexing- 
ton avenue and 61st-street, it was deliy- 
ered in 26h, 45m. 


Time for the round trip 
or three days lacking one hour. 


“This tells the whole story,” some- 
body remarked, as we showed our fig- 
ures, 

Begging your pardon, this does not 
begin to tell the story. This is simply 
the fair result of an experiment on the 
ordinary average velocity of letters in 
the commercial metropolis. It gives no 
idea whatever of those amazing occa- 
sional feats of dilatoriness of which the 
New York Post-office is capable, and 
of which every man of considerable city 
correspondence has anecdotes to tell. 

Besides, “ the whole story ” cannot be 
told in figures. It is a story of count- 
less vexations and mortifications, of dis- 
appointed hopes and frustrated plans, 
of family anxieties, of forfeited business 
opportunities, of commercial losses, of 
the failure of actual business operations, 
not only, but the failure of operations 
to be begun, or even to be planned or 
thought of, which would have depended 
on some medium of prompt communi- 
cation, “The whole story” cannot be 
told at all. 

The method by which these curious 
postal delays are effected,—the “ Way 
How Not To Do It,”—is one of the 
official secrets of the New York Post- 
office. Some notions about it, however, 
can be gathered by outside observation. 
The Postmaster’s policy depends a good 
deal on the East River. The population 
of the metropolis includes about a mil- 
lion of people on the western bank of 
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this river, and something less than half 
a million on the eastern bank. If, now, 
you have the latter half-million divided 
into five or six postal districts, under 
independent postmasters, and communi- 
cating with each other only through the 
main Post-office in New York, each let- 
ter being treated to a little sea-voyage 
across the East River and back again 
before being delivered on the side where 
it started, you will see that the effect 
will be, not only to keep the Brooklyn 
people waiting for their letters, but also, 
by passing this Long Island correspond- © 
ence through the choked and enormous- 
ly congested channel of the New York 
office, to clog and hinder all the postal 
business of Manhattan Island, and thus 
of the country generally. This pretty 
arrangement subsisted till last spring, 
when, at the remonstrance of a citizen 
of Brooklyn, the Post-office Department 
“ rectified ” it, in a characteristic fash- 
ion, by depriving all the Brooklyn of- 
fices, except one, of their direct com- 
munication with New York, and send- 
ing the correspondence of the hundred 
thousand people of Northern Brooklyn 
with various parts of the city and the 
world, two miles out of its way, to the 
Brooklyn City Hall, thence to be sent 
over Fulton Ferry, and jammed into the 
gorge of the old Dutch church in Nas- 
sau-street. Once lodged there, the pos- 
sibilities of further delay are ample and 
varied. 


If, now, some official gentleman thinks 
to pose us by asking us to describe how 
these difficulties are to be remedied, it 
is sufficient to have proved, from the 
London experiment, the fact that they 
can be remedied ; the mode, it his busi- 
ness to discover, or else resign. 

If the sluggish American mind is un- 
able to grapple with the question, it 
might be well to borrow help from 
“the effete nationalities of Europe.” A 
request to Sir Rowland Hill for the 
loan of a couple of smart clerks to set 
our metropolitan Post-office a-running, 
would doubtless receive polite atten- 
tion. 

But one obvious hint toward the so- 
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lution of this question is found in the 
official statement of the British “ Postal 
Guide,” that in London the ten Postal 
Districts of the metropolis are treated, 
in many respects, each as a separate Post- 
town. Let this idea once enter the 
official mind, and soon letters from 
“ Station A,” in Spring-street, to “ Sta- 
tion B,” twenty minutes’ distant in 
Grand-street, will cease to be carried 
thither, as now, by way of Sixty-fifth- 
street ; the correspondence between the 
masses of population in the various 
parts of Brooklyn and upper New York, 
and the East, and North, and North- 
west, instead of being carried out of its 
way, both coming and going, to ferment 
awhile among the stacks of mail-bags 
in the old meeting-house, will go direct 
to and from the up-town railroad sta- 
tions, and the twenty-four hours’ delay 
now suffered, especially by Brooklyn let- 
ters to and from the country, will be 
saved ; letters from Astoria to Harlem, 
or from Williamsburg to Yorkville, or 
from Brooklyn to the Bible House, will 
go to their destinations at once, and not 
be sent doubling and twisting through 
the down-town alleys, nor be put to 
season and quarantine in what Bishop 
Potter might call “the holy atmos- 
phere” of the old church; and the 
over-gorged plethora of that ancient 
pile, over which successive postmasters 
have groaned to the agreeable tune of 
several millions of dollars, be in some 
measure depleted; and so the postal 
circulation of the whole country, which 
is clogged by that chronic congestion, 
be relieved and healthily quickened. 


If there be any doubt as to howa 
change of system so important to the 
commercial and social interests of all 
our great cities, is to be brought about, 
a glance at the history of modern postal 
reform will settle it. All the great im- 
provements in this part of our civiliza- 
tion have been originated, not by offi- 
cial enterprise, but: by the suggestions 
of private citizens, and have generally 
been enforced by pertinacious public 
clamor upon reluctant and incredulous 
administrations. 
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When, in 1782, Mr. John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath Theatre, proposed 
the change which was to rescue the lan- 
guishing British postal system from in- 
anition, and add a million sterling to 
the public revenue, he was told by one 
official that he “did not understand 
what he was talking about”—an an- 
swer, by the way, which (making due 
allowance for grammatical infelicities 
and a love of religious expletive) was 
repeated in almost identical terms a 
few weeks ago by the New York Post- 
master to a citizen seeking information 
—so invariable are the phenomena of 
official human nature! Another promi- 
nent official declared that the plan, if 
adopted, would “ fling the whole com- 
mercial correspondence of the country 
into confusion.” But it was adopted, 
and saved the post-office system from 
ruin. 

However, the system fell back into 
old habits before long. As the silk- 
worm, gorged with mulberry-leaves, 
turns lazily over and spins from its own 
bowels the cocoon that is its winding- 
sheet, so the Department, fed fat from 
the revenues which accrued from the 
reform that had been forced upon it, 
turned over and commenced spinning 
out of itself tremendous coils of red 
tape, in which it rolled and rolled itself, 
until, after about fifty years, it was 
growing black in the face and attenu- 
ated in the revenue, so that it was ne- 
cessary for another private citizen—Mr. 
Rowland Hill, late schoolmaster—to in- 
terfere, and with a sharp pamphlet to 
cut the coils of this suicidal suffocation. 
His plan was scouted by “ practical 
men” (as they delighted to call them- 
selves), including the entire corps of 
post-office functionaries, as visionary 
and ruinous. The Postmaster-General 
said of it, in the House of Lords, “ of 
all the wild and visionary schemes 
which I have ever heard of, it is the 
most extravagant.” But, in spite of 
flouting, and insult, and rebuff, the 
schoolmaster kept at it, and at it, and 
at it. He stretched forth his quill, and 
plagued the government with an ex- 
ceeding great plague of petitions. It 
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rained, hailed, and snowed petitions, 
until two thousand of them, from all 
classes of society, were lying in, under, 
and around the table of the House of 
Commons. At last Pharaoh had to 
yield. The “wild and visionary” 
scheme was enacted into a law; and, 
notwithstanding the pertinacious and 
spiteful balking of the official corps, 
was carried into successful operation ; 
and has proved itself the most benefi- 
cent invention to the human race, since 
that of the steam-engine. 

The introduction of cheap postage 
into the United States was the result 
of just such another long fight between 
the people and the Department. The 
proposal of low and uniform rates was 
resisted by futile and refuted arguments, 
and by the awful vis inertia which such 
an institution as the Post-office is capa- 
ble of exerting, whenever it chooses to 
do its stolid lubber-lifting at the wrong 
end of the lever. And when at last, in 


1844, the great reform was at the point 
of being carried through in spite of 


him, the stubborn blockhead of a Post- 
master-General— Wickliffe of Kentucky 
—managed to have the bill so cooked 
and amended that he might, peradven- 
ture, insure the failure of the reform, 
and throw the odium of it on the re- 
formers. It has been only through 
many successive acts of legislation that 
we have reached the point of cheap and 
uniform postage. 

The exceptional fact that the British 
Post-office has been for twenty years a 
self-improving institution, until now it 
so nearly approximates perfection, is 
due to this, that Sir Rowland Hill, 
baronet, and Secretary of the Post-of- 
fice, has not forgotten the experience 
of Mr. Rowland Hill, ex-schoolmaster ; 
and that the doors that were once slam- 
med in his face as a private citizen, now 
that he sits within, are kept hospitably 
open to receive every suggestion, pro- 
posal, or complaint, from the highest and 
the humblest, and to reward with money 
every useful invention for expediting the 
enormous business under his control. 
The following sentence, from a late re- 
port of the British Postmaster-General, 
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is worthy of being translated from the 
Downing-street dialect into English, 
and written on the door-posts of our 
own General Post-office, and hung up 
in the apartment of the New York Post- 
master, that republican officials may 
learn, from a titled servant of the Brit- 
ish crown, something of the respect they 
owe the people : 

“The sharp and watchful criticism 
of the public eye, even though it be 
sometimes founded in a mistaken view, 
is far from being an evil ta any depart- 
ment of the government; nor can we ex- 
pect immunity from it. And probably 
the Post-office, the good administration 
of which concerns every class of the peo- 
ple, and depends greatly upon a care of 
minute details, is more likely to benefit 
by it than any other.” 

The moral of this historical retrospect 
has been pointed in advance. The pub- 
lic may often hope, from those charged 
with the administration of a system, for 
the reform of petty abuses, and the im- 
provement of details; but for the re- 
formation of the system itself, they must 
depend upon themselves. Our exhibit 
implies no excessive censure of the ex- 
isting Post-office administration, wheth- 
er local or general. We may admit the 
claim of the city officials, that they do 
the best they can with the limited re- 
sources allowed them by the Depart- 
ment; and may give full credit to the 
present incumbents for considerable im- 
provements accomplished or intended. 
As for our new Postmaster-General, 
whose first report gives many evidences 
of just and liberal views, it would be 
unfair to impute the existing policy of 
the Department to his fault, for it has 
obtained so long as to have become one 
of the immemorial traditions of the of- 
fice—the policy of skinning the cities 
of their postal revenues to balance the 
short accounts of the country offices. 
The mere work of running smoothly an 
existing system, on the scale of the 
American Post-office, is enough to en- 
gage all the powers of any man of less 
than the maximum of executive ability : 
and, so long as the responsible officer 
stands between an exacting Congress 
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on the one hand, that insists on a good 
balance-sheet, and a patient public on 
the other, that does not care to insist 
on proper accommodation, is it to be 
expected that ordinary official human 
nature will be eager for reform ? 


One characteristic of the British Post- 
office, which we have not yet mention- 
ed, needs first of all to be imitated as 
the condition of successful reform in our 
own Post-office; and that is, the stability 
of the tenure of its commissions, A 
finely equipped and perfected system 
needs skilled men to manage it. Such 
a system, in the hands of raw and in- 
experienced officers, would be little bet- 
ter than our present one. It would be 
like a navy of first-class ships, whose 
officers, from admiral to boatswain, 
were removed every four years and re- 
placed by landsmen. 

They manage these things better in 
England. The honorable and profitable 
position of postmaster in the city of 
Oxford was held until his lamented 
death, through all changes of adminis- 
tration, by that active, outspoken friend 
of democracy and radicalism, Joseph 
Warne, known to multitudes of Ameri- 
cans as “ Agricola,” the correspondent 
of The Independent in the days of its 
vigor. It was as if the Boston Post- 
office had been held under Fillmore, 
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Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln, by Mr. 
Higginson or Mr. Edmund Quincy. 

To this usage we must come, if we 
would have effective postal service. It 
is even to be regretted that the Post- 
master-General should be a Cabinet 
officer, and so liable to change with the 
changes of administration. But to suffer 
great public trusts like the more import- 
ant post-offices, the expert administra- 
tion of which is matter of personal in- 
terest to every man in the nation, to be 
kicked to and fro by wrangling parties 
at every presidential election, is fatal to 
improvement in the service, as well 
as demoralizing to the public con- 
science. 

If ever, by dint of clamor, we can se- 
cure for the great triple city the insti- 
tution of a Metropolitan Post-office, that 
shall serve as a model for an improved 
postal service in all our great cities, the 
one condition of its success, involving 
all other conditions, is, that the charge 
of it shall be treated as a high and dig- 
nified position, not to be given out as a 
prize for successful intrigues on an elec- 
tion-committee, but to be held by an 
able and honorable gentleman who shall 
make the management of it the study 
of his life, and hold the appointment, 
promotion, and discipline of his sub- 
ordinates independent of the influence 
of ward-politicians. 


MR. THOM. WHITE’S LITTLE SERMON. 


Text :—“ It is surely better to marry, 
It must be blessed.to wed.””—Oxp Sona. 


“No, not if I know myself,” said a 
fine-looking young fellow to another 
fine-looking young fellow at Delmoni- 
co’s, one evening. 

“No? and why not?” was his an- 
swer. “You have been very sweet on 
Miss Julia, and it was generally under- 
stood that you meant something. Why 
not ?” 

“Ts it generally understood that I, 
Joseph Howland, bachelor and bank- 
clerk, am a fool?” 





“Not exactly that,” his friend said, 
laughingly. “But why not? Come!” 

“ Listen to me, Peter. I, Joseph How- 
land, bachelor and bank-clerk, am in re- 
ccipt of two thousand dollars per year. 
I have tastes, I have wants, I have in- 
dulgences, and I have a mother who is 
poor. As the case stands, I get on with 
all of these very well. Where should I 
be if I married Miss Julia, or any other 
girl that I know?” 

“ Why—but old Pickles is rich ?” 
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“May-be so; but his money is his 
own, and he means to keep it. I do 
not hear that his daughter has a penny.” 

“Yes, but he would give his daugh- 
ter something.” 

“‘Perhaps—a good wardrobe, a few 
teaspoons, a pair of ear-rings — and 
then! Why, Peter, my ample income 
would not pay for Miss Julia’s clothes, 
Her father does not propose to endow 
his children until he dies; and when he 
dies, he may not be worth one penny. 
Is that pleasant to look at?” 

“ Not exactly ; but you take rather a 
practical view of matrimony.” 

“Yes, Ido; and I propose to take it 
before, rather than after. Before, it 
stands: two thousand a-year, and all 
bills paid; after, it would stand thus: 


House-rent..cccccccccccccccccccscccccce $2,500 


Theatres, churches, and other necessities, 1,000 


$10,009 
Where, then, should I be?” 
“Oh! but old Pickles would do some- 


thing. And, besides, you put the figures 
too high.” 

“How do I know that the father would 
do any thing? He has never endowed 


his daughter. He has brought her up 
to live at the rate of twelve or fifteen 
thousand dollars a-year; but he has 
never settled a penny upon her. Dol 
propose to put myself before him as a 
beggar? Not ifI know myself! Have 
I put the figures too high? Then halve 
them, and where should I be?” 

“Well, it may be all so; but people 
do get married, somehow—women do 
something themselves, I guess, eh ?” 

“Not a thing—not a thing. No lady 
expects or intends to do any thing but 
spend money. Now, Peter, put that in 
your pipe and smoke it; and do it be- 
fore you go any further with Miss Fos- 
ter. No, Peter; women, now, are not 
worth a tinker’s mill-dam—that’s what 
I think.” 

Such was, in brief, the conversation 
that I happened to hear one evening at 
Delmonico’s. The last invidious remark 
was certainly rough, if not profane; but 
it served to express a condition of mind, 
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or a state of facts, which caused me to 
reflect. Just what a “tinker’s dam” 
is, I have no means of knowing; but I 
believe it to be something very worth- 
less indeed. 

I reflected with myself—for I had 
nobody to talk to—that marriage was 
becoming more and more rare; that it 
was, indeed, more and more undesir- 
able; that more and more men, and 
women, too, were indulging in illicit 
connections; that marriage, when it 
did take place, was becoming more 
and more, mercenary ; and that divorce 
was getting to be more frequent. I re- 
membered some ugly figures and facts 
—how the streets of London swarm and 
reek with wretched women who have 
neither home, husband, child, nor friend; 
how, in the city of Paris, are some sev- 
enty-five thousand known unfortunates, 
matheureuses, known to the police; how, 
beside these, was a vast, vast crowd of 
decent women, not abandoned, whose 
love and virtue are simply commodities 
which they sell, whereby they live. I 
knew, too, that these women are almost 
none of them sinners, willingly ; but that 
they sell themselves for money, because 
they find it difficult or impossible to 
live in any other decent way. It is 
well known that, while the appetites of 
men are gross, those of women are deli- 
cate—rarely gross. It is well known that, 
while many men are hunting and watch- 
ful for prey, a woman with such a nature 
is most rare. Believing, then, as I did 
and do, that women do not willingly 
live bad lives; that they do, from their 
very nature, desire love and marriage; 
that God intended it for them, and for 
all of us—I was forced to ask: “ What 
does it all mean? Whence— why— 
what?” I was perplexed—knew not 
what to ask. 

It is quite certain that these crowds 
of pretty creatures, who swarm our 
streets, who display their charms so 
charmingly, do not intend to be nui- 
sances to their husbands when they get 
them; do not deliberately say to them- 
selves: “I must be a lady, and must 
spend five or ten thousand dollars a- 
year in doing it; and my husband must 
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get it for me, for I cannot earn one cent 
myself.” They do not say this, and do 
not intend to be a load too heavy to 
bear, and yet—— ! 

Let me illustrate. It has been my 
misfortune to hear such things as this 
for the last forty years: “Oh, these 
dreadful servants! What can we do? 
They do not know how to do a thing; 
they must be seen to night and day; 
not a cook that understands her busi- 
ness,” &c., &c. Good manners forbade 
me to say, what perhaps I may be par- 
doned for saying here: “ Ladies, do you 
know that every man has to see to his 
business, day and night; has to watch 
over his clerks; has to give directions 
here and there, again and again; has to 
spend his whole time with his men in 
the field, in the workshop, on the ship’s 
deck; has to work and watch and worry, 
in order to have his business done prop- 
erly and promptly?” I might have 


asked, though I never did: “ Ladies, 
do you know how to do any thing? 
Can you make bread? can you cook a 


piece of beef? can you cut and make 
your child’s clotlies? do you know 
whether potatoes should be boiled two 
hours, or twenty minutes? do you know 
what your meat-bills are per month? do 
you know how much is eaten, and how 
much is wasted, in your house ?—in fine, 
do you understand your business ?” 

I have never asked such foolish ques- 
tions, and I am sure that I should have 
been told, if I had, “ that cooking was 
not their business.” If I had been ill- 
natured—as I am not—I might have 
said; “ Ladies, what is your business?” 

Again, there exists in the female mind 
—or what they please to call their mind 
—a vague idea of this sort: that they 
ought not to be called upon to make 
sacrifices of themselves; that they ought 
not to be put to inconveniences, and 
ought net to have so much trouble as 
they do have. No one will deny that 
they have a great deal of trouble and 
wretchedness, for which they are not 
responsible ; but they do, also, have a 
great deal for which they are. A 
peculiar state of mind is shown in this 
—that no woman, or rather no lady, 
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will live off the pavements. She is so 
lonesome on a farm—it is so dull ina 
village—there are no theatres, or shops, 
or excitements in a rural town—she must 
live in Boston, or New York, or Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago, or St. Louis. Rash 
man, be warned in time! do not marry 
your lovely sweetheart expecting she is 
to be happy, or content, or even amia- 
ble, living with you upon your farm, or 
in your village of Stockbridge, or Mari- 
etta, or in your town of Paterson, or 
Lockport, or Easton. None of them 
are good enough—she deserves better 
things. This state of mind may be ex- 
plained by a single incident which hap- 
pened to myself, in a delightful family 
where I was making a short visit. They 
lived near a charming, healthy village, 
within thirty miles of the city, to which, 
daily, father and son came to carn the 
money which the family needed. They 
had a good house, good clothes, good 
health, a good horse and wagon. This 
was it : 

“Tt is very hard on us—me and my 
daughters—to have to get up so early. 
Our gentlemen must get off, and we 
have to have breakfast at seven o’clock, 
and it really makes life very hard.” 

“ Good Heaven!” was my involuntary 
exclamation. I said no more, and I am 
persuaded my friend’s wife felt that she 
had my sympathy—she had. But I felt 
also for my friend :—a complaining, dis- 
satisfied wife—complaining, dissatisfied 
daughters! Over-worked himself, anx- 
ious about business, living up to all he 
earned, growing older, harassed with 
cares and anxieties, with none to share 
or lighten them—nobody thought it 
any hardship for Aim to get up and 
take his breakfast at seven o’clock. I 
began to fear that matrimony was not 
now just what it had been in my time. 
A feeling of thanksgiving came over 
me, that my own dear wife had been 
removed before “ progress” had brought 
us to this. I have reason to believe that 
my friend and his lovely family are a 
fair sample of American households. Is 
it not so? 

Most men prefer to look forward. I 
cannot myself see very far into the fu- 
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ture, but a good way into the past. In 
that past, I see that the patriarch Abra- 
ham killed the meat, and Sarah his wife 
cooked it; that she made cakes, and 
baked them herself for the angelic vis- 
itors: and she was not the less a prin- 
cess for having done it. Are we doing 
any better now? If the man finds the 
meat, might not the woman cook it? 
Or, if “ society ” is so changed that she 
cannot, might she not be an amiable and 
contented wife—accepting what she gets 
with gratitude, and a smiling face? I 
am told by a carping bachelor, that, as 
a rule, women are pleasanter and live- 
lier with any body than their husbands. 
Politeness requires that she shall wreathe 
her face with smiles; that she shall hear 
the voice of the stranger with attention 
or sympathy ; that she shall endeavor— 
try to be pleased and to please, in the 
company of strangers; but that none of 
these things are required in the domestic 
circle. There, a woman or a man, a son 
or a daughter, may be as grumpy and 
ill-mannered as he or she pleases, and 
nobody is put to death. I say, I am 
told these dreadful things by a dread- 
ful cynic; but I confess a shiver goes 
through my vitals. I fear—I am aghast! 
I no longer wonder that matrimony is 
becoming difficult, and may become im- 
possible. 
“ Botter bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of” 

Was it not Shakespeare who said some 
such thing as that? And had he had 
experience with wives ? 

Now, if matrimony is to become more 
and more difficult, who will suffer most 
by such a state of things? It must be 
woman. For, try to make her into a 
man, as some may, it is impossible; she 
is his equal, but she is not a man. 
The grape-vine and oak are equal, but 
not the same. Whoever builds his ship 
with the grape-vine will come to grief; 
whoever makes wine with the acorn 
_ will have a bitter mouth. Woman 
is weaker in the hard struggle of life, 
and she must go down in it, as she does, 
if she is not sustained by the robust and 
rough strength of man. She needs the 
strength and courage of man, and he 
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needs her cheerfulness, her sympathy, 
her consolation. If man does not marry 
her, he will use her and trample upon 
her; he does it now in Paris, and in 
London, and in New York. She will 
be his sport, his indulgence. She will 
be his mistress, if she is not his wife. 
And then, when she is sick, or ill-tem- 
pered, or stupid, he will throw her away. 
If she is his wife, the mother of his chil- 
dren, the partner of his successes and 
the consoler of his failures, then, and 
only as such, will he cherish, defend, 
and sustain her. Now, if a woman can- 
not win a man by those virtues and fas- 
cinations and usefulnesses which pertain 
to her, and if she cannot keep him after 
she has won him, by kindness and sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, she will go to 
the wall. Are these hard sayings? Are 
they not true? Are they not old—old 
as the days of Adam? Time was when 
woman was described as the help-meet of 
man. Was it only a phrase, and mean- 
ingless? Possibly; but then, words in 
the Bible mostly did mean something. 
The time, too, was, and yet is in some 
quarters of the world, when a woman 
was a help-meet, when she was a full 
partner, and accepted and worked up 
to her position as such. She did not 
demand every thing, and do nothing. 

Why is marriage easy and universal 
in such a country as Japan? Let us see 
what the facts are. Life, there, is simple; 
two or three small rooms, a few dishes, 
a mat upon which to sleep, one dress, a 
little rice, and some fruit—these suffice 
for all, rich and poor alike, in a great 
city like Yedo, which has a civiliza- 
tion as perfect and as old as ours, And 
it is not a life of stupidity or barbarism ; 
all can read and write; manners are 
good; books and pictures are plenty; 
theatres abound ; processions and festi- 
val days enliven life. It is easy to see, 
therefore, why marriage is not a fearful 
thing in that far-off land; and, by con- 
trast, it is easy to understand why few 
have the courage to dare it here. 

This strange and most perplexing 
question has led me to ask, from one 
of our most accomplished modistes, a 
few figures. I asked her: “ What is 
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the finest trousseau you make? What 
is it that the few very richest people 
here in New York think it best for 
their daughters to have, when they 
marry ?” 

I received a very polite and civil 
reply, which has—I must admit it— 
startled me. She said: In Paris, the 
upper classes, the aristocracy, &c., ap- 
propriate from fifty to sixty thousand 
francs for a trousseau, net including 
jewels. Here, this kind of thing is not 
uncommon, though not frequent : 


1 Wedding-dress, 
1 Handsome handkerchief, 
6 “ “ 
6 Embroidered s 
12 Plain 
12 Linen chemises, 
12 “ “ 
6 Night-gowns,.........eseese00- 25 
15 
12 
6 
13 Undertkkirts,..cccccccccccccccce 
Other articles of this sort, say 
6 Sets undersleeves and collars,....5.......+ 
6 e “ “ 4 


6 “ “ “ 


3 Handsome evening dresses, $300, $350, $400 1,050 
2 Handsome dinner dresses, $250, $300. 

2 Handsome morning dresses, $150 

2 Handsome walking dresses, $150, $350.... 

1 Velvet cloak, : 

1 Camel’s hair shawl, 

2 Lace shawls, $800, $1,200..........+..2.... 2,000 
1 Set lace flounces, 

3 Bonnets, $40 to $50 


Boots and slippers,.....ccccccccsseccccccce 
6 Pairs stockings,.......+ssseeees le 
2 “ “ 
12 “ “ 
Te BOD Gao cccccccccccccccece: B.ccccece 
12 “ “ 


Think of that! Ten thousand dollars 
in my day was an ample fortune in every 
country-town—and, thank God! itisstill. 
Ten thousand dollars will buy eight thou- 
sand acres of the best land that lies out 
on the open prairie ready for our flocks 
and herds—a dukedom! and upon it a 
man may live, and be a duke! Ten thou- 
sand dollars put at interest will bring you 
seven hundred dollars a year as long as 
you live—will keep the wolf from the 
door, if misfortune ever comes, and no- 
body is safe from it! Ten thousand dol- 
lars will start a son splendidly on the 
path of life, if properly used ! 
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Ladies, think of these things! Moth- 
ers, think of these things ! 

So surprised was I with these figures, 
that I went to a lady who moves among 
those who call themselves “ fashionable,” 
to learn her views. She made her fig- 
ures at my request, and said: “ A very 
nice outfit could be had for $2,097; and 
that $1,000 would do very well indeed.” 
I was consoled ; for many of my friends 
have daughters, She told me, however, 
that a very fine person—Miss L.—had 
just been married, “ who was worth, as 
she stood at the altar, $25,000.” And so 
conscientious was this charming young 
creature, that she preferred to give a 
feast to a ragged-school on her wed- 
ding-day, rather than a breakfast to 
her over-fed world. She must stop 
somewhere in a lavish expenditure, and 
she chose to stop after she was dressed. 
Curious, is it not ? 

Now, dear “ Putnam,” I do not pro- 
pose, in my little sermon, to say that 
clothes are all nonsense, and vanity, and 
vexation of spirit, and all that, because 
it is not so; but I wish to ask you, and 
I wish to ask the women of my native 
land, where they expect this thing to 
end? And, moreover, what they can 
and will do to stop or stay the rushing 
car, which may, if not stayed, do some 
hurt to their sex as well as to mine? 
It is a certain and inflexible law of 
God, that whatever injures and demor- 
alizes woman, injures and demoralizes 
man; and then there is action and re- 
action, till it all ends in the pit. 

It is quite certain—and every honest 
woman will agree with me—that the 
spending of money does not insure 
happiness. It is quite certain that the 
superb wardrobe I have heretofore set 
down, does not in any perceptible de- 
gree insure a blissful marriage; that 
wealth even does not insure it in, any 
known degree; and yet these influences 
are poisoning society, and driving peo- 
ple into strange courses; one of which 
leads to vice, another to celibacy, and 
all to selfishness and ruin. 

Now, in sermons, people do not say 
pleasant things; and therefore I am for- 
bidden to mention the delightful Mrs. 
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§. whom I know, and the charming J., 
and the fascinating O., and the piquant 
Mrs. W., and the jovial Mrs. F., and the 
tender and sympathetic H.; these, and a 
thousand more lovely, delicious, charm- 
ing, and companionable women of the 
world, do not come into my sermon. I 
am constrained to dwell upon the other 
kind. I remember with pain what one 
said to me: 

“ Oh, you do not know how hard it is 
to live on alone with inadequate means. 
I can never spend a cent without think- 
ing it over. I want all the luxuries I see, 
and I must deny myself; I have been 
used to them. Oh, I think I would 
marry the devil, if he had money !” 

Dear! dear! What couldI say? It 
was useless to moralize, and to say, 
“How many, many are worse off than 
you! how many hungry, how many 
cold, how many friendless!” That 
would have been useless, because she 
was thinking only of those who were 
better off ; and so she let the seven 
devils of envy enter in, and dwell in 
her house; and very bad tenants they 
are, too. 

But, to marry the devil! It is not 
easy to live peaceably with an angel; 
and think of trying it with a devil— 
even if he had bags of money! Better 
not try it, my dears. 

It is not necessary, I believe, to assert 
that I am the friend of woman. It is 
because I am so deeply and devotedly 
her champion and admirer, that I write 
this sermon. And as I am writing it, 
let me say that, while Miss Susan An- 
thony and Mrs. George Train are clam- 
oring for woman to vote, and to work, 
and to sing bass if they wish, we—that 
is, “ Putnam ” and I—are clamoring for 
her right to be a royal wife and a loy- 
ing mother; which the tendencies of 
the times threaten to rob her of. We 
ask her to stand for that—to insist upon 
that forever. We affirm, and challenge 
the world in its defence, that woman is 
the equal of man, but not the same—by 
no manner of means; quite, quite other 
than man; not intended by the Creator 
to be the same, or to act in the same 
sphere, or to do the same work. Our 
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mannish women and womanish men 
have got into a sad confusion of ideas 
in their efforts at a sensation, which 
seems likely to be a failure. Let us 
clear up that confusion. Woman and 
man are equal, but not the same; each 
completes the other. There is no per- 
Ject man, and no perfect woman, with- 
out marriage and children. Each com- 
pletes and perfects the other, or would 
do so, were marriage what it was in- 
tended to be. One step further: man 
can do his work best, and woman can 
do her work best; but the question is, 
and a vital one, too, What is iis work 
and what is her work ? 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Train, if I 
understand them, claim that woman can 
do just what man does, and has a right 
to do if,—and can do it as well. Now,I 
claim and assert that man cannot do just 
what a woman can do, nor do it as well; 
and a part of it he cannot do atall. I 
claim that the great function of woman 
is to be a loyal wife and a loving moth- 
er; andI defy the world to prove that 
aman can do that at all. I assert that 
there is no work in this world equal or 
comparable to the production of a royal 
race of men and women; and that I 
affirm to be the greatest, vitalest, no- 
blest work that any woman can do. I 
affirm that no woman, be she doctor, 
artist, writer, law-maker, or soldier, can 
do any thing comparable to that. I 
affirm that, the very moment she aban- 
dons her great work, and attempts to 
do the work of man, she is likely to fail ; 
and if she proposes to subvert the laws 
of her own being, which are the laws 
of her Creator, she will go to the wall. 

Woman can do her own work royally 
and nobly, or she can do it pitifully and 
meanly ; but she cannot do man’s work 
well, supremely well, at all. She will 
therefore be beaten in it by man, and 
will fail lamentably. 

In the great businesses of the world, 
woman cannot compete with man, be- 
cause she cannot do them as well. She 
is a perpetual invalid, as all know, and 
cannot be relied upon to do man’s work 
year in and year out; that is one great 
fact of her existence which cannot be 
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ignored, and it settles the question, if 
nothing else did it, of her inability to 
compete with man. There is no world’s 
work in which she is the equal to man; 
not even in some directions where men 
fancy she is supreme. Man invents and 
works out even the fashion-plates which 
show woman how she is to dress herself; 
and even in cutting and making her own 
dresses, man is her superior. One small 
fact will explain this curious inability 
to do business: for several thousands 
of years, woman has insisted on button- 
ing her own clothes, and her children’s 
clothes, behind ; so that by no possibility 
can they dress themselves without help. 
It is most curious, and significant. 
Now, she cannot be business-man, 
artist, writer, or law-giver in competi- 
tion with man, because the best work 
wins, and man can do the best work. I 
may be met by the names of Rosa Bon- 
heur, George Sand, George Eliot, Queen 
Elizabeth, and so on. Even if I admit 
all that is claimed for them—as I do not 
—it proves nothing at all. It no more 


proves the case, than an occasional wise 
boy under twenty, proves that boys 
under twenty are as wise as men over 
twenty. 

I may grant and must grant that a 
woman does now and then do perfect 
work out of her home, but I must be- 


lieve it to be exceptional. She has not 
the fibre to compete with man; her skin 
and her flesh and her very bones are 
different. Now, what does this mean ? 
Does it mean that man is unjust to 
woman, or is it God who is accused ? 
No: this revulsion which is going on in 
civilized societies against marriage is 
significant of much; and its evils will 
fall first and heaviest upon woman. 
What, then, can she do to protect her- 
self? That is the vital question. She 
wishes to be married, or she ought to; 
how can she secure it? Not by being 
useless and ignorant, not by being a 
spendthrift, not by being incompetent 
for the great business of wife and moth- 
er, not by being whimsical and ill-tem- 
pered (either before or after marriage), 
not by being careless and indifferent to 
all the world but herself, not by being 
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a fault-finding, dissatisfied woman. Just 
the reverse of these will insure marriage, 
I affirm that a kindly, sympathetic, loy- 
ing, industrious, capable, doing, intelli- 
gent, handsome young woman can m 
whoever she pleases. I affirm that she 
can fascinate and win whom she will; 
that she can make a man love her for- 
ever and ever. You laugh! you say 
there are no such women, and that one 
not born so, cannot make herself so. I 
deny it. I affirm that she can make 
herself what she determines she will be. 
I assert that I know homely women who 
have made themselves fascinating, and 
not only so, have converted homely fea- 
tures into lovely faces; and it is because 
the great, loving soul shone through their 
freckled skins. But you will never grow 
handsome by repining, and by fault-find- 
ing, and by ill-nature—never; and you 
will never get married, I may hope for 
the sake of your husband and children. 
But now we come to a difficult, 
almost unmanageable question: how 
are those who do not or cannot or will 
not marry, to live? Some occupations 
they must have, and I believe they are 
not competent to cope with man in the 
great businesses of the world. If they 
are, if they wish to, there is nothing 
to hinder—the great businesses are 
all open; as merchant, manufacturer, 
farmer, writer, publisher, &c., nothing 
can prevent her success if she has it in 
her to do it. But if she is to expect 
marriage and then drop her business, 
she will never do it thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully. It has been tried, and has 
always failed. But who will hinder 
her from attempting and filling any 
part she can fill, and will? Not “ Put- 
nam,” not I. Who will hesitate to pay 
her the same wages for the same work, 
as a man? Not “Putnam,” not L 
Surely not; nor do I believe any man 
will. Let a woman manufacture as 
good locomotives, or import as good 
teas, or produce as good books, or 
grow as good wheat, as a man, and she 
can command the same price. But if 
she rushes into the businesses which are 
over-stocked, she must take what wages 
she can get, and it will be poor; or, if 
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she be a poor, careless workman, she 
will go to the wall, of course. There is 
no pity in the laws of God, not much in 
the hearts of man. 

As to the business of voting, which 
some fancy is to cure all the wrongs or 
misfortunes or weaknesses of woman (as 
it has not of man), let me say that, as 
the New York World has broken ground 
in favor of “ Woman’s Suffrage,” it is 
not in human nature that the Demo- 
cratic party shall refuse to accept it and 
make it a fact; because it will give them 
the sweep of the country for the next 
hundred years, They can secure the 
votes of the baser sort, and nobody can 
secure the votes of the other kind; and 
that will settle the matter,—so that Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Train may rest on 
their oars at peace. 

Coming back to my text, let me say 
that, as a rule, those who wish to marry 
had better keep out of the great cities. 
In the city of New York there is already 
a surplus of thirty-eight thousand and 
fifty-six spinsters, and you see plainly 
you are not wanted there. And you 
have heard, too, what my “ fine young 
man” said, that you “are not worth a 
“tinker’s mill-dam,” to which I do not 
in any way agree. For myself, I remem- 
ber well how easy it was, how irre- 
sistible for me, when a gay young fel- 
low, to make love to any girl in the 
bosky lanes and shaded walks of the 
country, and I cannot remember ever to 
have had such an impulse in the blaze 
and whirl of the ball-room. 

I come back again to my QUEENS, to 
my loyal and royal wives and loving 
mothers. I have but a word more to 
say. Stand by your homes, stand by 
your husbands, stand by your children ! 
Stand fast! Stand forever! 

And in her own sphere, as a loyal 
wife and loving mother, what a splendid 
field she has! On those divine harps— 
little children—she always has her ten- 
der and subtle fingers; and what deli- 
cious music she brings out! How she 
tempers the rugged blasts, and tunes the 
delicate strings to sweetest harmony ! 
It is wonderful what she can do—and 
80 rarely does do—in this way, and 
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how, in doing it, she makes herself one 
with the Father of light and life. And 
upon children of a larger growth, how 
she soothes and consoles, and what sub- 
tle yet divine wisdom she distils! Ah, 
there are such royal women—God bless 
them! And these homes are royal pala- 
ces, compared with which Windsor Cas- 
tle and the Tuileries are as mud. Truth, 
however, compels me to say that, while I 
look for thousands of these, I find only 
tens; and I ask, I appeal to woman to 
answer me: “ What is the-reason ?” 

A man whose blessedness it is to live 
with such a woman,—he knows what 
heaven is; he never despairs; his soul 
never dies; he never gets drunk—or, if ~ 
he does, he is an eternal fool. To bea 
help-meet to man, to be a help-meet to 
woman, that is the key-note to earthly 
life ; and those who fail here, fail every- 
where. 

As loyal wife and loving mother, then, 
woman is supreme. She is also supreme 
as charmer and as lover. Are these noth- 
ing? Are these to be contemned? Are 
these to be pushed aside, to plunge into 
politics and trade? God bless us! do 
women wish to forsake those, to go to 
these? Then they are quarrelling with 
God, and He will punish them. It is 
not for me to say how, but He will 
surely do it, because His laws are eter- 
nal and unchangeable. 

Is it possible that as blacksmith you 
will be a charmer? Is it possible as 
ploughman, as judge on the bench, or 
as senator in Congress ? 

Impossible indeed! I would say a 
word of caution, therefore, against be-— 
ing deluded by the honey-fugling tongue 
of Mrs. Train ; I would suggest that you: 
fit yourself, in every possible way, to be 
charmer, lover, and loyal wife and moth- 
er; for then your day will surely come, 
your day of glory and blessedness. It isa 
pity how many failures there are-in this 
life, how little perfectness; and, there- 
fore, how little comfort. {I must again 
insist upon queenly mothers, and royal 
families, and perfect homes; and: these 
are what woman can and does create. 

Now, as I have preached my little 
sermon, I will only offer one further il- 














lustration of some of the evil things 
which do exist; and then I will ask 
you to put this paper under your pil- 
lows, and dream on it. 

My friend groaned over his enormous 
rent and his enormous expenditures, 
which he found it impossible to con- 
trol. Strange as it may seem, he asked 
my advice. He said: “I cannot get 
along with it. I don’t know how it is, 
but the money goes. Every time my 
wife and daughters go out of my door, 
it is to spend money, to buy something 
—which they fancy they must have; 
but which they need as much as I doa 


_ stream of water down my back. What 


shall I do? I cannot stop it; they must 
do it,—so they say.” 

I ventured mildly to suggest that the 
rural districts offered less temptations 
for the indulgence of such an insanity. 
He interrupted me: 

“ But they won’t go—not at all. They 
say they are not going to be shut up in 
a stupid village. They won’t go into 
my old homestead—no balls, no parties, 
no shops, no nothing.” 

I ventured again to speak of sky, air, 
earth; of clouds and sunshine; of the 
charms of rural occupations; of gar- 
dens, and cows, and horses; of making 
butter and raising chickens; of being 
useful as well as ornamental—and so 
on. 

He smiled a pitying smile. I fear it 
was flavored with a dash of contempt. 
I fear he thought I was a fool—and I 
fear I was. 

“ What—my daughters! My wife!” 
was all he said. He turned away, and 
I went to my lonely room, to my lonely 
bed. Many a time I had lamented my 
own miserable state; but I contrasted 
it with my friend’s, and I resolved that 
I would not hastily add another to the 
noble army of martyrs. I returned the 
slippers that a fascinating widow had 
worked for me, with a pious fiction, that 
“they did not fit”—may God pardon 
me!—and since that day I have not 
dared to ioox upon her friendly face. 
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Eprror’s Postscriet.—Mr. Thom. 
White is, no doubt, a very eloquent, and, 
we trust, popular preacher ; but he will 
pardon us, if, while commending his 
general purpose, we suggest that he 
may have been—in the digression in 
this discourse on the employments of 
women—a little too sweeping in certain 
of his generalizations. A protest may 
surely be entered against the notion, if 
the article bear such an interpretation, 
of the destiny of women being marriage 
or—starvation. We admit the orator’s 
good intentions and chivalrous regard 
for the sex, and honor him accordingly ; 
but, as a practical question, he somewhat 
unnecessarily limits the female sphere 
of activity. We, at least, are not will- 
ing to enrol ourselves with that class 
of philosophers described by the late 
Mrs. Kirkland, who think of woman’s 
career of industry as bounded at one 
end by a shirt, and at the other by a 
pudding-bag.. Her history and that of 
advancing civilization tell a different 
story. As for the capacities and achieve- 
ments of woman in the higher fields of 
literature and art, her record is far too 
brilliant and imposing to call for any 
vindication or apology on that score. 

Without being “ unsexed” herself, 
there are surely various light avocations 
now engrossed by unsexed men which 
woman might enter upon with advan- 
tage to herself and to the community. 
There would, for instance, be no injury 
to society in her enjoying a monopoly 
of the retail trade in the articles, at 
least, of ladies’ apparel. This exchange 
alone would set free many thousands of 
handsome young fellows who might do 
credit to themselves and be an equal 
ornament to society in far more import- 
ant pursuits. Drawing for manufac- 
tures, the teaching of languages, the 
work of instruction generally, the more 
quiet clerkships, the minor editorial in- 
dustries in our newspaper offices—these 
and other kindred engagements might, 
profitably for all parties, be interposed 
for the support of woman. 
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Ovt-oF-THE-WAY Books AND AUTHOBS.. 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


I, 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS ADAMS, 


WE propose occasionally, as humor 
and opportunity may serve, to take, for 
familiar discourse, a volume from our 
shelves which that much-devouring per- 
sonage, the general reader, may not 
have met with. We speak condition- 
ally ; for it is impossible at this time 
of day, when persons of no particular 
literature at the start, and, perhaps, at 
the end, have distinguished themselves 
as collectors in the seemingly erudite 
school of Spenser and Dibdin, to say 
what book any reader has not seen or 
may not have in his possession. We 
may, very likely, in the course of these 
articles, to some persons out of the mil- 
lions “ Putnam” hopes and intends to 
have for his audience, be carrying coals 
to Newcastle—be found expatiating on 
the merits of an author as readily to be 
admitted as, for instance, those of “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe”—a work, by the way, 
which, being known mainly through 
pictures and abridgments, the public 
may not be so well acquainted with 
as it thinks itself to be. We might 
probably find novelty and undreamt- 
of profit and entertainment even there. 
If, however, we chance to stumble upon 
the favorite, familiar author of any 
reader, he must pardon any innocent 
pretension we may have been obliged 
to make in the premises. No one can 
publish any thing whatever without 
some pretension, If there were no pre- 
tension, there would be no literature— 
a truism we commend to the kind at- 
tention of critics. We must take the 
tisk of having something “ out of the 
way,” at least of most readers, to write 
about; and as for any thing else, the 
less, no doubt, that is said about it, the 
better. 

We may premise, however, that we 
have a store of good literature, not to 


be picked up every day in Nassau-street, 
to draw upon. Looking at these shelves, 
which it has taken more decades than 
it is worth while here to recount to 
stock with their precious burden, the 
thought occurs to us, what an interest- 
ing story might be made of the history 
of a library in its growth and forma- 
tion, with its elements of education, 
study, forethought, selection, accident, 
and opportunity. We do not, of course, 
mean by the word “library” what is 
ordinarily called by that name in acres 
of brown-front houses, where there is 
usually to be found something digni- 
fied with that appellation. There are 
plenty of such affairs—chance medleys 
of worn-out novels, religious magazines, 
and such-like; or, perhaps, something 
better, bookcases filled to order on the 
safe and respectable principle, for which 
the catholic sensibilities of Elia had so 
little sympathy—“ books which no gen- 
tleman’s library should be without.” 
There are, we understand, eminent un- 
dertakers in that line, who furnish these 
things by contract; who will cover so 
many square yards of wall with volumes, 
which is the ordinary way ; or, what is 
akin in convenience, will supply so many 
hundred dollars’ worth. Most of us know 
the complexion of such collections in the 
houses of the rich, as well as Mr. Ebbs 
or Mr. Kernot—books mainly in sets, 
with an eye to uniformity, and with a 
certain patchwork appearance in the 
arrangement and relief of titles; vol- 
umes bound, all of them with elegance, 
in various degrees of costliness, from 
crushed Levant morocco, through tree 
calf, to the cheap finery of marble edges. 
The books—sober histories, “ Alison” in 
twelve volumes, “The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Dispatches,” and the like, with, 
happily, an infusion of Bancroft, Pres- 





cott, and Motley, and their illustrious 
fellows of the home department—are 
certainly very well in their. way—it is 
to be hoped they are sometimes read— 
but they are not to our purpose. These 
visible constellations shine for them- 
selves: our telescope shall be directed 
to the nebule, unseen without aid in 
the blaze of night ; or, we may look for 
the lost Pleiads of literature. There 
may be some, the “ unnamed demigods” 
of letters, worth bringing out of obscu- 
rity. Time, especially in this nine- 
teenth century, is a hasty fellow, and 
drops many unconsidered trifles of 
value from the wallet which Ulysses, 
in “Shakespeare,” tells us he carries 
at his back. 

With this preamble, we fall to—a 
grace to the coming courses—upon the 
“ works ” of an old English Church di- 
vine. 

Of all the neglected species of literary 
composition, the perishables sown in the 
sands of Time, saving, perhaps, defunct 
chancery-bills and modern novels, old 
sermons have probably most surely pass- 
ed into oblivion. Nay, a sermon may 
not be very old to meet this fate. How 
many of the eloquent Boanerges, the 
“Sons of Thunder,” may we call to 
mind in this very city, who but a few 
years ago were lauded, and followed for 
the charm of their gifted oratory ; upon 
whose lips hung persuasion, whose 
honeyed periods rolled smoothly in 
waves of sound over an entranced audi- 
ence: ard now, what has become of all 
these felicities of expression ? These ad- 
mired discourses were mostly written, 
and some of them have been printed. 
Where have they gone? There should 
be a precious mass of manuscript some- 
where, but no one seems to take any 
account of it; and, as for the books 
and pamphlets, they certainly are not 
the live stock of the booksellers of 
Broadway—you may seek for them in 
that weltering mass of fast-decaying 
authorship entombed in the catacomb 
of Gowans. It would be unfair to the 
present generation of preachers to sup- 
pose that the old sermons have found 
their way, here and there rejuvenated 
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with modern trimmings, to the new 
pulpits. The thing might be attempt- 
ed as a makeshift, but we apprehend 
the experiment would hardly be worth 
trying. It would be easier, in fact, to 
write another. Let some juvenile ven- 
ture on the experiment, and preach a 
sermon, say that triumphant oration 
which gained his grandfather his doc- 
torate in divinity and a seat for life in 
the cosy parsonage of his wealthy par- 
ish, with all its genial accompaniments : 
would this happy effort of genius, once 
so well rewarded, secure the young man 
acallnow? Wetrow not. And why? 
Firstly,—we naturally, on such a theme, 
fall into its own method of divisions,— 
all spoken eloquence, depending upon 
the peculiar personality of the speaker, 
his eye, look, voice, manner, and the 
rest, must look mainly for its pros- 
perity to him; then, secondly, there 
is a general habit of expression, a form 
and taste in literature, of one generation 
which become quite out of keeping in 
the next; and thirdly, which shall be 
our lastly, there is a particular change 
going on constantly in the wear of theo- 
logical opinions. We say the wear, for 
the old dogmas, like our old garments, 
hang in the wardrobe; they have not 
been formally discarded or consigned 
to the old-clothesman: we will keep 
them to look at occasionally, for a 
while longer; only we do not put them 
on. It would be a much easier feat for 
you, the reader, a gentleman, and so, to 
a certain extent, a man of fashion, to 
walk down Broadway of a fine after- 
noon, wearing a last-year’s hat, than 
for your clergyman to parade his mind 
in the old-fashioned harangue which 
was so graceful and pleasing, so con- 
vincing and overpowering, to the fathers 
and mothers of the still miserable sin- 
ners in the pews beneath him... We are 
all this while supposing the sermons to 
be really good, fresh, original composi- 
tions of their day ; for, if they were not, 
it would hardly be necessary to account 
for their going into oblivion. To sheer, 
unmitigated dulness, we have nothing 
to say. Let it perish—the sooner the 
better—and reap the fruit of its own 
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devices. But we would protest against 
our old father Time, the devourer of his 
offspring, swallowing all, good and bad 
alike. We would at least pluck a dainty 
morsel from his jaws in the revival, in a 
few pages of this magazine, of a verita- 
ble antique, and consequently, accord- 
ingly to our theory—and the fact of the 
case—an almost unknown divine. It 
would probably cost the best estab- 
lished and safely presumptuous pastor 
of our day his place in the pockets and 
affections of the most enduring of con- 
gregations, if he were to take the ser- 
mons which we are about to look into, 
with him to the pulpit; yet they are 
not the less, on that account, worthy 
of study, if it were only historically ; 
while, though in a phraseology strange 
to modern ears, they will be found to 
tell that tale of human hopes and fears 
as novel to us to-day, and of as undy- 
ing interest, as to any, the remotest of 
our fathers. 

“ The Workes of Tho: Adams. Being 
the summe of his Sermons, Meditations, 
and other Divine and Moral Discourses. 
Collected and Published in one intire 
volume. With additions of some New, 
and Emendations of the Old. The 
Titles whereof are placed in the begin- 
ning of the Booke: And a Table of the 
principal points, in the end. 2 Cor. 12. 
15. ‘I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for your soules.” Sine merito, non 
sine commodo, London: Printed by Tho. 
Harper for John Grismand, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Iuie Lane, at the 
signe of the Gunne. 1629.” folio, pp. 
1240, Index, pp. 12. 

“ A Commentary or Exposition upon 
the Divine Second Epistle General, writ- 
ten by the Blessed Apostle St. Peter. 
By Thomas Adams. 1 Peter 5. 10. 
‘The God of all grace, who hath called 
us into his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, after that ye have suffered a 
while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you: To Him be 
glory and dominion, for ever and ever, 
Amen.’ London: Printed by Richard 
Badger for Jacob Bloome. MDCXXXIII. 
The Second Tome. Imprinted by Fe- 
lix Kingston, for Jacob Bloome. 1683, 
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folio, pp. 1-764; pp. 801, 1634.* Index, 
pp. 26.” 

Such, in full, are the titles of the 
most comprehensive works of an English 
divine of the seventeenth century, some 
of whose interesting traits of thought 
and discourse, subtle, earnest, learned, 
quaint, colored by the animating inci- 
dents of a period as well worth study- 
ing as any in the annals of our English- 
speaking race, we propose to bring be- 
fore our readers. 

Before proceeding with. this work, it 
is but a simple act of generosity to a 
departed friend to relate how we be- 
came first acquainted with the rare and 
peculiar merits of Thomas Adams. It 
was but a glimpse we had of this ven- 
erable author at the outset; but that 
glimpse determined our knowledge of 
the man, though many years were to 
elapse before we gained the opportunity 
of familiarity with his writings. The 
introduction happened on this wise: 
It was about a quarter of a century ago 
that, one evening—we were all residing 
then in New York—C. W., the .most 
learned in all handy and much recondite 
knowledge of bibliopoles, summoned 
the present writer to accompany him in 
a call upon the late Rev. Dr: John O, 
Choules, then in charge of a congrega- 
tion in the city. There are probably 
many of our readers, so rapid are the 
changes of our society, to whom the 
name of this estimable clergyman is 
quite unknown ; though we may safely 
say there are few, who, having once 
come into contact with him, have for- 
gotten him. It is not very long ago, 
however, that it would have been quite 
superfluous to introduce Dr. Choules to 
any assembly of preachers, scholars, 
editors, politicians, or merchants gath- 


ered on any public or private occasion, 


* The want of sequence in the numbering of the 
pages between the first and second volumes is not 
a solution of continuity, but simply an error of the 
press, probably from the volumes being entrusted 
to different printers. This work on the Epistle of 
St. Peter was republished, with some changes, 
“revised and corrected” by James Sherman, 
Minister of Surrey Chapel, in a royal-octavo edi- 
tion by Henry G. Bohn in 1848. There has been 
no reprint of the “* Workes.” 
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between New York and _ Cincinnati, 
Boston and Washington. An English- 
man by birth, a native of Bristol, ani- 
mated in his youth by the kindling elo- 
quence of Robert Hall, he came to 
America to discharge the duties of a 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination. 
He was, at first, principal of an academy 
on the Hudson, and then a pastor in 
the city of New York, in- the vicinity 
of Boston, and finally at Newport, Rhode 
Island. The pupils whom he had under 
his charge, as another parent, brought 
him into close personal relations with 
many wealthy merchants, notably among 
them Commodore Vanderbilt, whom he 
accompanied in his interesting pleasure 
“ North-Star” steamboat excursion to 
the waters of Northern Europe and the 
Mediterranean; and of which expedi- 
tion, Dr. Choules, in an agreeable vol- 
ume, became the historiographer. Then, 
the Doctor’s various clerical positions 
led him to the knowledge of many ; but 
he came to know a great many more 
from the irrepressible activity of his 
genial, hearty, spontaneous nature. He 
had a passion for locomotion and so- 
ciety ; and, happily, living in an age of 
railroads, was, along the Atlantic coast, 
at least, well-nigh ubiquitous. He knew 
all the leading politicians, all the edit- 
ors ; carried about with him, rolled up 
in his compact, jolly Horatian person, 
teres et rotundus, an infinite fund of 
sympathy for all the intellectual and 
philanthropic movements of the day; 
his honest face shining on every plat- 
form; his counsel lightening the per- 
plexities of every caucus; his gossip of 
Webster, with whom he was intimate, 
and of the political magnates, anticipat- 
ing the,“ newspaper press” in revela- 
tions of the latest Astor-House intelli- 


gence, or of the committee chambers at. 


Washington. Was he not among the 
first to detect the rising political great- 
ness of H. J. R., whom, as he proudly. 
boasted, he had sped on his editorial 
pathway? Was there a President elected 
in his time whose horoscope he bad not 
long before successfully calculated ? 
though, in the perversity of things 


human, one or two of his pet candidates, 
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upon whom he had bestowed his most 
vigorous enthusiasm, failed to reach the 
goal. A kindly, cheerful man, to live 
and let live, great in the pulpit, greater 
at the social board, was John Overton 
Choules. Above all, he was a reader and 
lover of good books ; and he introduced 
us, on that evening which we mention- 
ed a few sentences ago, to Thomas 
Adams. Taking the volume from a 
lower shelf of his extensive collection, 
he filled the intervals of a bounteous 
repast with—to an intellectual epicure 
—the more gustatory delights of the 
quaint wit, the pointed sayings, the 
earnest adjurations, of this folio of 
Thomas Adams. “ There are not three 
Bruscambilles in Christendom,” said 
the stall-man to “my Father” in Tris- 
tram Shandy, “ except what are chained 
up in the libraries of the curious ; ”— 
and we verily believe round and amia- 
ble Dr. Choules thought the same of his 
“ Adams.” “Have you ever seen the 
book before?” ‘ Have you ever heard 
of it?” “What do you think of this, 
and of this?” as, like Sancho, plunging 
his flesh-hook into the meat-caldrons at 
Camacho’s wedding, he fished up dainty 
after dainty. We left the house of the 
good pastor, that evening, feeling that 
we had made the acquaintance of a 
truly hospitable man. We admired, 
but did not envy him the possession of 
that book; nor did we seek, by any 
suggestions or requests, to borrow the 
priceless volume. Only we did not for- 
get it: it might some day turn up, and, 
if we could, we would purchase it. 
Twenty or more years passed away—we 
had read the titles of thousands of vol- 
umes before we again saw the folio of 
old Adams. The “ Workes” then fell 
under the hammer of Mr. Merwin; and 
though several doctors of divinity and 
knowing book-dealers were present— 
thanks for their blissful unconsciousness 
—we purchased it, without competition, 
fora song. They probably let it pass 
as a lumbering book of unprofitable 
“sermons.” We shall see if they were 
right. The original folios of the “ Ex- 
position” of St. Peter’s Epistle we sub- 
sequently found, a trifle worm-eaten, in 
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that multitudinous assemblage of old 
volumes, ‘so well known to book-hun- 
ters, the storehouse of Gowans. He 
had something more than a suspicion 
of the worth of the oid divine. 

Taking the books physically or ma- 
terially, they are not to be despised. 
There are more than 2,800 registered 
folio pages in them, to which are to be 
added “the table” and “topical in- 
dex,” ending with a distressing confes- 
sion which might be appended to most 
volumes: “There be many unhappy 
mistakes in the printing of this book: 
with which no ingenious reader will 
charge the author; who was constrain- 
ed (in his absence) to trust all upon the 
corrector.” Each of these pages con- 
tains a solid mass of type within the 
border-lines of ten inches by six. That 
may be measured; but who may count 
the intellectual portions, the logical di- 
visions and subdivisions, hair-splittings 
numberless, the infinity of texts, the 
parcelling out of sins and virtues, the 
sharp expostulations, the marrowy con- 
ceits, even the puns, the quips, the jests, 
the clinches, the fables, anecdotes, apo- 
logues, aphorisms, applications, the mer- 
ry tales, the intellectual junkets, of this 
enlivening book of devotion? The six- 
ty-four “ discourses ” of the “ Workes ” 
are, for the most part, exhaustive trea- 
tises, and many of them would fill dis- 
tinct volumes, if they were published 
like the works of Guthrie and others of 
the present day—with this difference, 
that the text of Adams, bristling with 
his thousands of citations and aphor- 


isms, would far surpass these his mod- 


ern successors in fulness of matter. 
The “Commentary on St. Peter” fol- 
lows the Epistle chapter by chapter, 
verse by verse, word by word, from the 
beginning to the end, expatiating upon 
that vast body of doctrine, practical and 
spiritual; the author adding his own 
life and the experience of the ages— 
burning lamps in illumination of the 
text of the Apostle. 

Of the biography of Adams we have 
been able to learn but little. His name 
is omitted in all the popular histories 
of English literature. Fuller, a bird of 
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the same feather, who should have been 
one of his sworn admirers, has nothing of 
him in his “ Worthies of England.” 
Cattermole, in his “ Literature of the 
Church of England,” does not mention 
him; only Southey, in his “ Common- 
place Book,” has a few striking pas- 
sages from one or two of the sermons, 
and somewhere commends him for the 
possession of “ all the oddity and felici- 
ty of Fuller’s manner.” This, Darling 
tells us in his special Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica, with the information that he 
was, in 1614, “ preacher of God’s word 
at Willington, in Bedfordshire;” that 
he afterwards became Rector of St. 
Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, from 
which he was sequestered for his loyalty 
in the Grand Rebellion, and died before 
the Restoration. It was in London, 
therefore, we may presume, that his ge- 
nius was chiefly fostered. He dedicates 
his “ Workes,” in 1629, “ To my dearely 
beloved charge, the Parishioners of St. 
Bennet’s ;” and looking at their varied 
contents, so fully informed by the spirit 
of the times, it is difficult to suppose 
that so much eloquence could have been 
generated under any other influences 
than the concentrated interests of the 
metropolis. We look upon him, then, 
as essentially a London preacher; a pop- 
ular speaker to the people, a successor 
in the same city to “silver-tongued ” 
Smith, to whom Fuller did pay a genial 
tribute; and, like him, a follower in 
another reign of the independence, hon- 
est eloquence, and homely genius of 
Latimer. Adams, who as a popular 
preacher may have had some Puritan 
sympathies, was, as we have seen, no 
Puritan; but a sufferer for State or 
Church. Writing in his quaint way of 
the salt of the word, he says, “ Indeed, 
a@ man may overpowder, and there is 
discretion in salting. There are some 
that have had too much salt, till they 
are ready to throw the Church out at 
the windows; the name of a Bishop 
frights them, a surplice makes them run : 
they fear a cross worse than the devil 
does. These are overpowdered but with 
ill salt; they are corrupt and must be 
new salted.” 











The central and best years of Adams’ 
pulpit ministrations were probably co- 
eval with the reign of JamesI. At the 
date of his folio of sermons, Charles I. 
had been four years on the throne, and 
Laud, ascending the ladder of promo- 
tion, for a twelvemonth Bishop of Lon- 
don. Dr. Donne, the most notable of 
the court-divines in the city, died two 
years later, having filled, to the admira- 
tion of many of the best men in the 
country, for the preceding ten years, 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s. The sainted 
Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, died in 
1626, and, the following year, Joseph 
Hall was promoted to the see of Exeter. 
Hooker had departed at the beginning 
of the century, leaving the rich treasure 
of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” Ussher 
was pursuing his learned career in Ire- 
land. It was an age of great men in the 
Church, and of fulness of thought and 
imagination in every department of lite- 
rature. “Whenever you see a book 


bearing the date of that seventeenth 
century,” was the advice of Coleridge, 
“be sure it is worth your reading.” 


Under these influences Adams wrote 
and preached. He was evidently a man 
of great and various culture; not so 
solid in his style and attainments as 
some of the High Church divines who 
were his contemporaries; somewhat 
given to vagaries of thought and ex- 
pression; reflecting the humors and 
prejudices of his day; deeply marked 
in his style by the affectations and free- 
doms of the popular sermonizers; but 
withal a learned, vigorous, resolute ex- 
pounder of the faith, a sympathetic 
student of his fellow-men, his percep- 
tions alive at every pore, his faculties 
seizing every weapon, old and new, out 
of books or from the manners of the 
day, to fight the never-ending battle 
against sin, the flesh, and the devil, and 
exalt men in the scale of life toward the 
heights of eternity. 

The very titles of these discourses 
show their quality—“ The Gallant’s 
Burden,” an appeal to Epicurism and 
false security in its various forms from 
the text, “The morning cometh, and 
also the night ;” “The White Devil, or 
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the Hypocrite Uncased,” which was 
preached at Paul’s Crosse in 1612; 
“Politicke Hunting,” an improvement 
of the conduct of Esau; “The Three 
Divine Sisters,” Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity; “The Fatal Banket,” where we are 
called to look-upon a feast where the 
guests are the vices; “The Sinner’s 
Passing Bell;” “The World of Mad 
Men;” “Spiritual Eye-Salve, or the 
Benefit of Dlumination ;” “ The Soldier’s 
Honour,” and the like—all bright and 
animated, picturesque, filled with cun- 
ning devices of the orator to catch the ear 
and touch the feelings. There is not a 
trick or contrivance of popular preach- 
ing, in warning or appeal, which Adams 
did not employ; not an avenue to the 
heart which he did not traverse. His 
versatility, his invention, his memory, 
his reading, are everywhere. Wander- 
ing over his pages, we need no artful 
balancing of the critical divining-rod 
to detect beneath an arid surface the 
living spring. Well-nigh every sen- 
tence is a salient fountain. 

Perhaps, after the endless ramifica- 
tions of his animate divisions of the 
text, his pages 

“‘ With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’’ 
by which the reader, in the old-fashion- 
ed sermonizing of the day, is hemmed 
in by perpetual labyrinthine turns, the 
most constant quality of Adams’ ser- 
mons is the impetuous charge of his 
thronging illustrations. He never moves 
with a single idea, but throws vast 
bodies of infantry in clouded masses 
upon the foe. The fort is gained by the 
rapidity of the movement and the num- 
ber of the assailants. See, in this pas- 
sage from “The Contagion of Sinne,” 
how Adams, with whip and spur, drives 
on in breathless haste his brilliant array 
of examples and comparisons : 

‘“‘ The Frenchmen have a military proverb, ‘ The 
loss of a nail, the loss of an army.’ The want of a 
nail loseth the shoe, the loss of a shoe troubles the 
horse, the horse endangereth the rider, the rider, 
breaking his rank, molests the company, so far as 
to hazard the whole army. From slender and re- 


gardless beginnings, grow out those fatal and de- 
structive effects. The doors are shut, the thief can- 
not enter ; a little boy is put in at the window, and 
he opens the door for the great thief: so the house 
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is robbed. A charm is cast in at the window, eye 
or ear; that quickly unlocks the door of the heart, 
till all the rooms be ransacked, not a piece of virtue 
or one gem of grace left. Pompey, marching to the 
wars, requested to lodge his army in a certain city, 
by whose borders he must needs pass; the governor 
answered that he would not trouble his city with so 
numerous and dangerous a guest. Pompey then 
desired but entertainment and relief for his sick 
soldiers, who were perishing for want of succor: 
the governor thought sick men could do them no 
mischie!; this was granted, they admitted. Being 
there awhile, they recovered their health, opened 
the gates to the rest, so became strong enough to 
take the city. If Satan cannot get leave for his 
whole army of lusts, yet he begs hard for his weak 
ones, as sins of infirmity ; but those sickly soldiers 
soon get strength to surprise the soul.” 

Adams knew well the uses of the par- 
able, the fable, the apologue, in impress- 
ing truth upon the mind and heart. 
“To what purpose,” says he, in one of 
his discourses on the Epistle of St. 
Peter, “do we interpose a fable? To 
make you believe that it is literally 
true? No; but to work an impression 
of the moral use into your hearts. If 
we tell you that Asop’s dog lost the 
substance by catching at the shadow, 
you apprehend our meaning, that men 
lose God by catching at Mammon; or, 
that the fly on the chariot-whee] gave 
out that she made all that glorious dust, 
you know we mean, that a vain-glorious 
man brags more than does.” Thus his 
Christian philosophy ever teaches by 
example. He knew, too, the value of 
constant surprise in this popular rheto- 
ric; and how weariness was to b- 
driven away or rendered impossible by 
a rapid succession of varied imagery. 
So, without intermission, he follows up 
his hold upon the audience gained by 
that story of Pompey’s soldiery, with a 
picturesque fable reaching the same 
end by a different route, still blending 
entertainment with instruction, and 
gaining conviction by the aid of the 
imagination. 

“The trees of the forest held a solemn parliament, 
wherein they consulted of the innumerable wrongs 
the axe had done them: therefore made an act, that 
no tree should hereafter lend the axe a helve, on 
Pain of being cut down. The axe travels up and 
down the forest, begs wood of the cedar, oak, ash, 
elm, even to the poplar ; not one would lend him a 
chip. At last he desired so much as would serve 
him to cut down the briers and bushes; alleging 
that those shrubs did suck away the juice of the 


ground, hinder the growth, and obscure the glory 
of the fair and goodly trees. Hereon they were 
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content to afford him so much. When he had got- 
ten his helve, he cut down themselves also. These 
be the subtle reaches of sin: give it but a little ad- 
vantage, on the fair promises to remove thy troubles ; 
and it will cut down thy soul also. Therefore, obsta 
principiis: trust it not in the least. Consider a sin 
(as indeed it is) a crucifying of Christ. Wilt thou 
say, I may crucify Christ a little? I may scourge 
his flesh, wound his side, pierce his heart a little? 
What man loves the Lord Jesus, who would either 
say it ordo it? Consider thy falling into sin a 
hurling of thyself down from some high pinnacle : 
wilt thou say, I may break my neck a little? Con- 
sider it a casting thyself into unquenchable fire ; 
wilt thou say, I may burn my soul and body a lit- 
tle? As suffering, we think the last misery too 
great, so sinning, let us think the least iniquity too 
great. So, avoiding also little sins, we shall find 
great favor with Jesus Christ.” 


This is a powerful close to a well- 
knitted discourse. By how many such 
and kindred labors of the faithful 
preacher have the people of England 
and America been advanced among 
the nations in their efforts and attain- 
ments in Christian civilization. There 
is something sublime in this continuity 
of effort, maintained Sunday after Sun- 
day, in every zone and throughout all 
longitudes, on sea and land, for ages of 
Christendom, wherever the Cross has 
found a foothold. Setting aside, for 
the moment, the religious and moral in- 
fluences of such a movement, who shall 
measure its merely intellectual force ? 

Adams, following the example of a 
long array of Church authorities, Roman 
and Protestant, from the days of the 
Fathers, was a violent assailant of the 
usurers of his time ; making, according 
to the habit of the old theologians, no 
discrimination between legitimate or 
moderate and excessive interest. To 
take any interest on money, in his eyes, 
was a crime, scripturally, because it had 
been forbidden to the Jews by the law 
of Moses, and, what he did not perceive 
was a direct consequence of this uncall- 
ed-for extension of the prohibition, eco- 
nomically or charitably, because the peo- 
ple suffered by the gains of the money- 
lenders. Though a statute of Elizabeth 
had legalized taking of interest, by fix- 
ing the rate at ten per cent., the preach- 
ers, as Henry Smith, still maintained 
the higher law of the Church. “If 
God’s law forbids you,” says he to the 
lenders, “can any law of man excuse 
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thee?” The consequence was, that the 
more interest was put in disrepute, or 
endangered by prejudice, the louder be- 
came the demand to cover the risks. 
It was yet to be a long time before the 
science of political economy in this 
matter came to the relief of conscience 
and of trade. Meantime, Adams and 
his fellows thumped their pulpit cush- 
ions, and shook their fists at the usurers. 
“Tt is indeed,” he says, “ a thriving oc- 
cupation. Usury is like that Persian 
tree, that at the same time buds, blos- 
soms, and bears fruit.... Every bond 
the usurer takes of others, enters him 
into a new obligation of Satan: as he 
hopes his debtors will keep day with 
him, the Devil expects no less of him- 
self. Every forfeit he takes, scores up 
a new debt to Lucifer; and every mort- 
gaged land he seizeth upon, enlargeth 
his dominions in hell.” A father, making 
provision for his family after his death, 
puts out money for his children, “ who 
are by this means dyed in the very wool 
of their youth with the scarlet wicked- 
ness of usury.” All this and more is 
summed up in a character of the usurer : 


“He hath a lean cheek, a meagre body, as if he 
were fed at the devil’s allowance. His eyes are 
almost sunk to the back of his head with admira- 
tion of money. His ears are set to tell the clock ; 
his whole carcase a mere anatomy. Some usurers 
have fatter carcases, and can find in their hearts to 
lard their flesh; but a common meagreness is upon 
all their consciences. Frenus pecuniz, funus anime. 
Some spin usury into such fine threads of distinc- 
tion, that they take away all the names by which 
it offends : and because R is a dogged letter, and 
they conceive a toothless practise, interest, usury, 
and all terms with r in them shall be put out, and 
the usurer shall be called only one that lives upon 
his monies. All his reaches are at riches. His wit 
works like a mole to dig himself through earth into 
hell. Plutarch writes strangely of hares, eodem tem- 
pore et parere, et alere et alios concipere fetus: ‘at 
one time to bring forth, nourish, and to conceive.’ 
Your usurer makes his money do all this at once. 
He drowns the noise of the people’s curses with the 
music of his money; as the Italians, in a great 
thunder, ring their bells and shoot off their can- 
nons, by an artificial poise of their own to dead the 
natural of broken clouds. His practise mocks phi- 
losophy, Quod ex nihilo nihil fit, and teaches of 
nothing to get something. He is a rank whore- 
master with his mistress Pecunia, and lives upon 
the lechery of metals. He doth that office for the 
devil on earth, that his spirits do in hell—whip and 
terment poor souls, His blows are without fence; 
except men (as Strepoiades desired) could pluck the 
moon out of the sky, his month and day will come. 
Mature hath set a pitch or term in all inferior things, 
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when they shall cease to increase. Old cattle breed 
no longer; doted trees deny fruit ; the tired earth 
becomes barren; only the usurer’s money, the 
longer it breeds, the lustier ; and a hundred pounds 
put out twenty years since, is a great-grandmother 
of two or three hundred children; pretty strip- 
lings, able to beget their mother again in a short 
time.” 

Verily the wit of Adams is piquant as 
its subject. Untiring, it teems with a 
constant succession of conceits. How 
these unseemly pretences of wealth are 
lashed ! how Dives is followed up in his 
pages ! 

“It is even a maxim in common acceptation, He 
is wise that isrich. Rich and wise are convertible 
terms, imagined to signify one thing. When the 
rich man speaks, all the people give (bare-headed) 
silence and attention. As if no argument could 
evince such a necessity as the Chief Priests to 
Judas—tantum dabo, so much will I give thee. 
Zantus valor in quatuor syllabis. Such force is 
there in four syllables and but two words. It is 
not only eloquence, but enchantment; and they 
that use it prevail like sorcerers; unless, perhaps, 
they light upon (multis ¢ millibus unum) a Peter— 
‘Thou and thy money be damned together.’ ” 

The reader will observe, in this last 
citation (Acts viii. 20), the variation 
from the established version, “Thy 
money perish with thee ”—for the use 
of King James’ translation was not then 
fully established ; and, indeed, the ser- 
mon may have been preached before 
1611. The example is also worth not- 
ing as an instance of the value of that 
version in raising and preserving the 
tone of biblical language. Adams’ ren- 
dering, to modern ears, has a sound of 
familiar street profanity. 

There were two great events in Eng- 
lish history fresh in the recollection of 
Adams’ auditors, of -which he made 
profitable use in his denunciations of 
the Pope, who was then, and not with- 
out reason, a standing mark for the 
shafts sped from the pulpits of England. 
These were the attempted invasion of 
Philip, by the Spanish armada, in 1588, 
and the Gunpowder Plot early in the 
succeeding reign. We may imagine the 
effect of a passage like this, addressed 
to a popular audience at the beginning 
of the century : 

“ Have they not sped? have they not divided the 
prey? So the proud adversary in that wonderful 
year, 88; that came with an invincible navy and 
implacable fury ; the ensigns of whose ships were 
Victoria, victoria ; brought ready with them instru- 
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ments of torture; as if the land of peace and money 
had in it no such engines of cruelty ; and swallowed 
down an abundant hope of our desolation. They 
threw at dice for our wives and daughters, lands 
and vineyards, houses and heritages, shires and 
kingdom. They purposed to drive us through fire 
and water; but fire and water was their destruc- 
tion. Fire broke the sinews of their combination, 
and the waves drowned both their hopes and them- 
selves.”” 

There is a quaint improvement of the 
Guy Fawkes affair in an enforcement of 
the treacherous capacity of the heart : 

“That which we call gunpowder is made of the 
salt and fatter earth: in the gréund are the mate- 
rials, which, when Art hath concocted, chym’d, 
prepared, charged, and discharged, it overturns 
towers and towns, forts and cities. We were once 
too near proving (by a woful experience) the vio- 
lence of it; but the goodness of our Lord Jesus 
averted it. So in thy earth, thy heart, there is 
this salt and spumy matter, the mineral of treason ; 
, unless the reason of a man and religion of a Chris- 
tian keep it from eruption. Thou art resolved never 
to think highly of thine own worth, yet thou hast 
the seed of pride within thee: thou art naturally 
(as Luther said) born with a Pope in thy belly.” 

The quotations of Adams are not his 
least striking passages. Like Jeremy 
Taylor, he presses the profane wits of 
antiquity into his service—“ Plautus not 
too heavy, nor Seneca too light.” He 
quotes from Virgil, from Ovid, from 
Cicero, from Horace, and a host of 
others. Thus, in reference to the pen- 
alty of mankind for the sin of Adam, 
we have this Horatian gloss: “As if 
we might say to every son of man, as 
Horace sung to his friend: Delicta ma- 
jorum immeritus lus: ‘Thou, being 
innocent dost suffer for thy nocent su- 
periors.’ This a philosopher objected 
against the gods; strangely conferring 
it, as if for the father’s disease, physic 
should be ministered to the son.” Again, 
there is this happy use of a Virgilian 
text in deprecation of man’s imputing 
his misery to Heaven: “Let us’ look 
home to our own flesh; from thence it 
cometh that destroyeth. Me, me adsum 
qui fei.” Here is a pulpit use of a fa- 
miliar couplet which would hardly be 
admitted intoa modern sermon: “ Phy- 
sicians have a rule among themselves 
concerning their patients: ‘Take while 
they be in pain.’ For whatever they 
promise sick, when they are well they 
will not perform it. You have often 
heard that old verse : 
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Demon languebat, monachus tunc esse volebat, 
Dewsmon convaluit, demon ut ante fuit. 
And as wittily Englished : 
‘ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.’” 

Pithy sentences, flavoring divinity 
with wit, and not without an occa- 
sional tincture of poetry, abound in 
these sermons. Conscience he defines, 
“@od’s deputy in the soul.” Sin, in 
deprecation of the idea of a Providence 
at war with the welfare of man, he 
powerfully describes as _“a bastard 
brought into God’s house by stealth.” 
Elsewhere he says, “ It struck a scar on 
the crystal brow of nature itself.” “To 
leave sin,” says he, “ when sin leaves us, 
will never pass for true repentance ”— 
a saying which we have somewhere met 
with in another form, in an epigram : 

*¢ When reformation thus begins, 
With legs so weak and eyes so dim, 
The sinner does not quit his sins, 
For then, in truth, his sins quit him.” 

“The covetous wretch that dares not 
eat an egg lest he should lose a chick- 
en,” is one of Adams’ strong original 
proverbs. Here is another: “ We hang 
other men’s faults at the pommel of the 
saddle, put our own in the cloak-bag 
behind us.” “They dye their hairs 
too,” says Adams of the ladies of his 
day; “but this seems to be no new 
fashion. For Cyprian writes of it in 
his time: Femina crines suos inficiunt 
malo presagio, capillos enim sibi flami- 
neos auspicari non metuunt. They gota 
flame-colored hair—an ill presage; it is 
not safe coming so near that color”— 
which reminds us of quaint Fuller's 
“roaring boys, so called by an awful 
prolepsis, here for hereafter.” 

Of the “ arrogance” of old age, says 
Adams: “It takes away wisdom from 
the yuung, and all true knowledge, as if 
they were waifs and strays proper only 
to itself as lord of the soil; and con- 
fines all learning into the circle of its, 
own night-cap.” Concerning mortality, 
he moralizes eloquently: “ Death is as 
near to the young as to the old; here 
is all the difference: death stands be- 
hind the young man’s back, before the 
old man’s face.” 
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Here is a quaint symbolism of the 
heart : 


“The good heart is a receptacle for the whole 
Trinity; and therefore it hath three angles, as if 
the three persons of that one Deity should inhabit 
there. The Father made it, the Son bought it, the 
Holy Ghost sanctifies it: therefore they all three 
claimed a right in the heart. It hath three cells for 
the three persons, and is but one heart for one 
God. The world cannot satisfy it: a globe cannot 
fill a triangle. Only God can sufficiently content 
the heart.” 


“Good Bostonians, when they die,” 
says a home-proverb of our own day, 
“go to Paris.” But there is an earlier 
authority for the saying in Adams. 
“Thou that wert loath to hear of death, 
as having no hope of future bliss,” he 
exclaims in one of his appeals, “ that 
wouldest not give thy possession on 
earth, for thy expectation in heaven: 
as that French Cardinal that said, he 
would not give his part in Paris for his 
part in Paradise.” Anecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, akin to that Pope spoken of on 
another page who “called all Christian- 
itya fable. Quantum nobis profuerit ista 
de Christo fabula,” 

In this comparison of the church to a 
city there are glimpses of old London, 
its perils and temptations : 


“There is no city of sure refuge, but this city of 
the living God. Thou thinkest thyself secure, be- 
cause an inhabitant of this famous London. No; 
thou livest in an island, and therefore in danger of 
the sea; in a Christian island, therefore in danger 
of the Turk; in a Protestant island, therefore in 
danger of the Pope; in a chief city of the island, 
therefore in danger of the devil. The city is peril- 
ous for pride: the more spectators, the more accla- 
mations; the larger the theatre, the louder the 
applause. The solemn assembly in Cesarea puffed 
up ambitious Herod to his own destruction. The 
people shouted, Vox Dei; but the worms confuted 
their flattery and his folly. Simon Magus ventured 
that flight in a city, to which in an obscure village 
he had neither been tempted nor would have 
attempted. And whether quick comings in of 
money make not this city unsafe to many souls, 
miserable experience hath evinced. Preceps lu- 
crum, princeps damnum: ‘sudden profit is capital 
loss.’ But suppose men care not so much for the 
safety of their souls, are their bodies secure? 
Thieves, homicides, fires, deny it. But if they 
scape all these fires, yet not the last fire. Your 
buckets may quench other fires, not this; no milk 
nor vinegar can extinguish that wild fire. As, in 
the days of Noah, a dove could not set down her 
foot for water, so nor at this day for fire. Let this 
meditation, like a fortunate storm, drive you to 
harbor: the weakness of all cities in the world, to 
the safety of the City of God.” 


Old London, with its wooden houses 
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and scant resources in time of conflagra- 
tion, was in the next generation to real- 
ize Adams’ vision, when the great fire 
of 1666 devoured, with so large a por- 
tion of the city, the very churches in 
which he had preached. St. Bennet’s, 
with its monument of Inigo Jones, and 
St. Gregory’s, actually attached to and 
a part, as it were, of old St, Paul’s, went 
down with the great cathedral. Prob- 
ably many of his folios also perished 
on that occasion with the booksellers’ 
shops and warehouses in the vicinity. 
The “ great fire” consumed a vast deal 
of valuable literature ; the only wonder 
is that so much escaped. 

All the literature of Shakespeare’s 
day deserves to be studied for the light 
which it casts upon the spirit of the 
great dramatist. In one of Adams’ dis- 
courses, “The Way Home,” we are di- 
rectly reminded of Mercutio’s famous 
passage in Romeo and Juliet. “ Queen 
Mab.” has been with the divine also, 
The particular suggestions in several 
instances are the same in the play and 
the sermon. The courtier, the lawyer, 
the lover, the soldier, are in both. Every 
one can recall Shakespeare. Adams is 
treating of the manner of dreams; and 
has come to the head “ affection,” which 
he illustrates by a striking quotation 
from Claudian, followed by a kindred 
apophthegm from St. Augustine, somni- 
um nascitur ex studiis .prateritis, and 
thus reinforced, goes on in his own 
manner. “ What man desires in the 
day, he dreams in the night. The hun- 
ter’s mind is in the ‘forest, while his 
wearied bones are reposed on a soft 
bed. The soldier dreams of batteries, 
assaults, encounters; the lawyer of 
quirks and demurs; the citizen of 
tricks and frauds; the musician of 
crotchets, the Seminary of equivoca- 
tions. The glutted epicure dreams of 
dainty dishes and fat morsels. The 
thirsty drunkard dreams of his liquors, 
and behold he drinketh ; but awake, his 
thirst is not satisfied. The usurer 
dreams of his trunks, and that he is 
telling his gold; and starts as if every 
rat were a thief breaking in upon him. 
The timorous dream that they are flying 
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before overtaking danger. The lustful 
imagines his desired embracings. The 
angry, that he 1s fighting, killing, spoil- 
ing ; the secure, that they are whistling, 
singing, dancing. The jealous dreams 
of his wife’s errors while she lies chaste- 
ly by his side. The ambitious, that he 
is kissing the king’s hand and mounted 
into the saddle of honor. The over- 
charged mind dreams of his employ- 
ment. For a dream cometh through the 
multitude of business.” 

How rare, how imaginative is his com- 
ment on the text, “Dust and Ashes!” 
“Dust, the only compounder of differ- 
ences, the absolver of all distinctions : 
who can say which was the client, 


which the lawyer: which the borrower, - 


which the lender: which the captive, 
which the conqueror, when they all lie 
together in blended dust? * * * The 
Dust is come of the same house that we 
are: and when she sees us proud and 
forgetful of ourselves, she thinks with 
herself, why should not she that is de- 
scended as well as we, bear up her 
plumes as high as ours. Therefore she 
so often borrows wings of the wind, to 
mount aloft into the air, and in the 
streets and highways, dasheth herself 
into our eyes: as if she should say, Are 
you my kindred, and will not know 
me? will you take no notice of your 
own mother? To tax the folly of our 
ambition, the dust in the street takes 
pleasure to be ambitious.” 

You may learn pretty well from the 
sermons of Adams what human nature, 
from the preacher’s point of view, was 
in the age succeeding that of Elizabeth 
in England, and you will find it at bot- 
tom, when you have modernized the 
spelling, and looked through a few an- 
tiquated habits, the same human nature 
which confronts the pulpit of to-day— 
to amend which Beecher, or Chapin, or 
our own Adams, or Osgood, or Vinton, 
or Higbie, or any one of a host of zealous 
and eloquent divines, exhausts, though 
in other language, the same well-worn 
incentives of terror and persuasion. 
Take that ancient sinner the “ usurer ” 
of Adams’ pen and tongue. We have 
seen what he was. Allowing for a little 
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change of attire and giving him another 
name, he is pretty much the same being 
that lay-preacher, Charles Dickens, was 
showing up as a contemporary, from his 
pulpit the other evening in “ Scrooge :” 
“Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at 
the grindstone, Scrooge! a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping. clutch- 
ing, covetous old sinner. . . The cold 
within him from his old features, nip- 
ped his pointed nose, shrivelled his 
cheek, stiffened his gait, made his eyes 
red, his thin lips blue, and spoke out 
shrewdly in his grating Voice.” The 
good old traditional miser all over. 
And the Pope and Jesuits of our old 
volume of Sermons—not quite so for- 
midable now, perhaps, as they were 
then, but still very sufficient topics for 
an occasional discourse yet. And the 
seven deadly sins—they are all in the 
world still. If you object to the ac- 
count of the preacher as prejudiced, 
you may get the same from a very op- 
posite source, the popular novelists ; if, 
indeed, they do not give you the worst 
statement of the two. So the world 
goes—the average allotment to each gen- 
eration and its component individuals 
since the days of Adam. 

We have but hinted at a few of the 
points in Adams’ discourses. But some- 
thing may have been dropped to enter- 
tain, to instruct, and, in accordance with 
the theme, to impress the reader—bear- 
ing in mind the faithful, or, as he would 
have been called in his own day, “ pain- 
ful” preacher’s own affectionate preface 
addressed “ To the Candid and Ingenu- 
ous Reader:” ‘TI hear,” (says he), “ of 
some idle drones humming out their 
dry derisions ; that we (forsooth) affect 
to be men in print; as if that were the 
only end of these publications, But let 
the communication of goodness stop 
their mouths, Speech is only for pres- 
ence, writings have their use in absence : 
‘our books may come to be seen, where 
ourselves shall never be heard.’ These 
may preach, when the author cannot, and 
(which is more) when he is not. The 
glory be only to God, the comfort to your 
souls and mine: with which prayer, I 
leave you to Him that never leaveth his.” 
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OUR ARTISTS. 
I. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY. 


WE here present a portrait * of the President of the National Academy of Design: but it 
is not only as the present head of this honored institution that Mr. Huntineton is 
justly regarded as our most representative living artist; the versatility of his talent, 
the catholic liberality of his taste, and the breadth of his culture, entitle him equally 
to this distinction. His personal popularity is evident from the frequent choice of his confreres 
to represent them on social as well as professional occasions. He was selected to present the 
Artists’ tribute of respect and affection to Mr. Bryant, at the birthday-festival of the poet, 
celebrate@ by the Century Club; and he has just been elected vice-president of that association. 
Mr. Huntington owes the warm regard he enjoys as much to his liberal mind and kindly dispo- 
sition, as to his professional eminence. Born in the city of New York on the 14th of October, 
1816, and educated at Hamilton College in this State, his early tendency to Art was first appa- 
rent in a comic vein; asa caricaturist and delineator of the homely and characteristic in ordi- 
nary life, the future artist is fondly remembered by the companions of his boyhood. He 
studied with Morse and Freeman, went abroad and sojourned many months at London, Paris, 
and Rome, assiduously practising his art and making a careful study of the human figure and 
the use of color. The most elaborate results of this discipline appeared in several compositions 
of a religious character. The “Dream of Mercy” and “Christiana and her Children”— 
illustrations of Bunyan’s popular allegory—won for the artist high commendation, and were 
thought by the best critics to indicate a natural and rare fitness for religious art. Although 
this sphere was singularly congenial to the young painter, and the illustrations of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” were followed by such pictures as “ Tribute-Money,” ‘ The Sacred Lesson,” 
“The Good Samaritan,” ‘Roman Painters,” and others of a like kind, the artist varied his 
work by frequent experiments in genre and landscape painting ; among the former, ‘Ichabod 
Crane and Katrina,” and the “ Counterfeit Note,” were deservedly much admired, both for 
expression and technical skill; in landscape, a marine view on the Rhode Island coast, 
several fine mountain and woodland scenes, and, more recently, a large landscape—representing 
Mount Chicora, New Hampshire, in September—attest the love of and eye for Nature charac- 
teristic of this artist. But he is perhaps still more distinguished for historical composition: 
early in his career several illustrations of English history from his pencil were favorite works 
of native art; and his last labor of love in this style is justly regarded as one of the few 
national pictures of real interest and merit of which our country can boast. In delineating 
“A Reception by Mrs. Washington, in the early days of the Republic,” Mr. Huntington 
enjoyed a rare and congenial opportunity to display his refined taste and artistic skill. 

In 1850 there was a very successful exhibition of Mr. Huntington’s pictures in New York— 
or of all that could be collected—by invitation of several of our leading citizens, most of them 
personal friends and admirers of the artist. Since then his time and pencil have been chiefly 
devoted to portraits, some of which rank among the best produced in this country; they are 
remarkable for refined treatment and masterly character. Of those which have been especially 
commended by the public, we may instance the portraits of Mrs.. Jane Bell, Lord Carlisle, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Verplanck, Noyes, Morse, Agassiz, Bishop McIlvaine, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
Bryant, Minturn, Tuckerman, John Jay, and Admiral Dupont, 


* From an excellent photograph by Rockwood. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Asout January 8th to 10th, the rumor 
gained credence in Washington that the Su- 
preme Court was about to decide the Recon- 
struction Acts of Congress unconstitutional. 
The case under which the question is expected 
to be passed upon is that of an ex-rebel Ma- 
jor McCardle, of Mississippi, who in his pa- 
per denounced Gen. Ord, commander of the 
military district, as a “liar, coward, tyrant,” 
&e., and attempted through his paper to ob- 
struct the operation of the law. Whether 
the nature of the obstruction passed the limits 
of legality is one of the questions in the case. 
Gen. Ord sent McCardle to prison, and or- 
dered a military tribunal, under the Act, for 
his trial. He obtained a habeas corpus from 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Mississippi, which 
refused to interfere with the order of Gen. 
Ord, or to declare the Reconstruction Acts 
unconstitutional. From this judgment Me- 
Cardle appeals to the Supreme Court. On 
the case being called in the Supreme Court, 
Attorney-General Stanberry, having given 
opinions against the constitutionality of the 
Act, declined to appear for the Government. 
On the preliminary question, whether it should 
be taken up out of its order, Gen. Grant and 
and Senator Trumbull appeared on behalf of 
the United States, and Ex-Gov. Sharkey for 
McCardle. The decision of the Court on 
the preliminary point was reserved. 

—The Republican National Convention is 
called to be held at Chicago on the 20th day 
of May next. The call is so framed as clear- 
ly to admit no delegates from the Southern 
States, except so far as those States shall have 
been reorganized under the Reconstruction 
Acts of Congress. 

—The State Republican Convention for 
New York, to appoint delegates to the above, 
meets at Syracuse on 5th February. 

—The vote given by the Ohio Legislature 
while it was Republican, in favor of the pro- 
posed 14th Constitutional Amendment, was 
rescinded on the 10th January by the lower 
House, by a vote of 52 dem. for, to 37 rep. 
against. The Amendment makes citizens of 
all persons born in the United States, without 
distinction of color, and deducts from the 
representation in Congress according to the 
number of such citizens whom the laws of 


the State may prevent from voting. The 
Senate concurred on January 12th by a 
vote of 19 to 17. 

—On January 14th, the Legislature of Ohio 
elected Hon. A. G. Thurman, the defeated 
Democratic candidate for Governor at the last 
popular election, to be Senator of the United 
States in place of Benj. F. Wade, whose term 
expires March 4th, 1869. 

—On January 11th, Gen. Meade, appointed 
by the President for supposed conservatism 
Commander of the Third Military District in 
place of Gen. Pope, removed from Office the 
Governor (Jenkins) and State Treasurer 
(Jones) of the Provisional Government of 
Georgia, for their refusal to codperate with 
the General in taking measures for paying the 
members of the Reconstruction Convention 
for their services under the Act of Congress. 
He appointed in their stead Gen. Thomas H. 
Ruger, Governor, and C. F. Rockwell, Treas- 
urer. Gen. Meade’s point was, that Treasurer 
Jones had paid the rebel Convention which 
took the State out of the Union, and the Re- 
construction Convention which assembled 
under the President’s order; and there was 
no reason why a Convention meeting by au- 
thority of Congress should not be paid. Cer- 
tain funds due from the State Railroads were 
collected by order of Gen. Meade, and applied 
to the payment of the Convention. 

—aA further and amendatory Act of Re- 
construction was agreed upon by the Recon- 
struction Committee on January 12, the vote 
in committee being: yeas, Boutwell, Bingham, 
Farnsworth, Hubbard, Beaman, and Paine; 
nays, Messrs. Stevens of Penn., Brooks, and 
Beck. It authorizes the General of the Army 
to make the appointments of military com- 
manders and other officers under the Recon- 
struction Acts ; repeals the power of the Presi- 
dent previously granted; prohibits the execu- 
tive and judiciary from recognizing the Pro- 
visional Governments as valid; and restrains 
the President from employing the army and 
navy in sustaining them by force. The Bill 
passed the House of Representatives, January 
21, by the strict party vote of: ayes 128, 
rep., to 45 noes, dem. 

—On January 18th the Senate, by a vote 
of 35 yeas to 6 nays, adopted a resolution 
non-concurring in the suspension of Edwin 














M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and ordered 
copies to be served on the President, Gen. 
Grant, Secretary ad interim, and Secretary 
Stanton. On the morning of the 14th, Mr. 
Stanton went to the War Department and 
took possession, Gen. Grant having retired 
and left the key in the hands of the Adju- 
tant-General. Attempts have been made by 
various parties to charge Gen. Grant with a 
breach of faith with the President, in violating 
an alleged promise to surrender the War De- 
partment to the President instead of to Sec- 
retary Stanton. Gen. Grant, in conversations 
in which the President sought to obtain such 
a promise from him, objected that he did not 
want to incur the fine and imprisonment to 
which he would be liable for disobeying the 
Act. The President offered to sustain all the 
fine and imprisonment that might arise from 
violation of the Act, but there is no evidence 
that Gen. Grant ever accepted this tempting 
offer. 

—On January 13th, by a vote of 116 to 
39, the Judiciary Committee reported favora- 
bly, and the House of Representatives passed, 
the Senate bill, requiring five judges to con- 
stitute a quorum of the Supreme Court, with 
an amendment, originating in the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, declaring that no 
case pending before the Supreme Court, in- 
volving the action or effect of any law of the 
United States, shall be decided adversely to 
the validity of such law without the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the members of the 
Court. 

—On January 23d, the Committee on Re- 
construction agreed upon a bill to be reported 
(doubtless as a substitute for the above), 
which provides that all acts and things done 
under the Reconstruction acts are excepted 
from the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, which is required to dismiss 
all such cases now pending in said Court on 
appeal. The vote of the Committee stood: 
yeas, Stevens, Boutwell, Bingham, Farns- 
worth, Paine, and Beaman—all Republican, 
6; nays, Hulburd, Rep., and Brooks and Beck, 
Dem., 3. The constitution gives the Supreme 
Court appellate jurisdiction, subject to such 
exceptions as Congress may enact. 

—Mr. Opdyke, of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Cities in the N. Y. Constitutional 
Convention, reports in favor of a new plan 
of governing the City of New York. It con- 
sists of having the Board of Aldermen com- 
posed of eleven persons, elected on a general 
ticket, by those voters of the city at large 
who have paid tax on $1,000. It is believed 
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that this would secure a sort of Senate in the 
City Legislature, which would operate in favor 
of the tax-payers as a check on the lower 
House ; under the present system both branch- 
es of the Common Council are elected by 
wards or districts. 

—On January 15th, the Senate passed, by 
a vote of 83 to4, a bill to stop any further 
contraction of the currency. It has since 
passed the House. 

—tThe Bill introduced by Gen. Banks into 
the House, for the protection of naturalized 
citizens, authorizes the President to use the 
whole force of the government in securing 
to naturalized citizens abroad the same treat- 
ment accorded to native-born American citi- 
zens. But this protection shall not extend to 
citizens guilty of crime against the foreign 
state, or against the United States, or to per 
sons fraudulently naturalized, or who have 
renounced their citizenship, or resided abroad 
five years. If any American citizens shall be 
arrested by any foreign Government, in viola- 
tion of the above provisions, the President 
may armrest any subject of such Government in 
the United States. 

—Mr. J. Ross Browne has been nominated, 
by the President, for Minister to China, and 
Mr. 8. 8. Cox for Minister to Austria. The 
Senate has not yet acted on either appoint- 
ment. 


FOREIGN. 

Asout January 2d we learned, by tele 
graph from St. Petersburgh, Dec. 28th, that, 
on Nov. 21st, at Pekin, a decree was issued 
by the Emperor of China, appointing Hon. 
Anson Burlingame to be Special Ambassador 
for the Empire, to revise its treaties with the 
European powers ; also that Mr. Burlingame 
had resigned his position as American Min- 
ister at that Court, to accept that tendered 
him by the Emperor. The appointment was 
favorably received by representatives of the 
European powers. 

—The Tycoon of Japan has resigned the 
civil government of the Empire into the hands 
of the Mikado, or Spiritual Sovereign, and a 
Council of Daimios. , 

—tThe situation of Italy is becoming crit- 
ical, owing to the financial question, and the 
simultaneous withdrawal of the confidence of 
the people and of Napoleon in Victor Em- 
manuel. 

—One of the grandest eruptions of Mt. 
Vesuvius began on January Ist, and contin- 
ued, with steadily increasing vehemence, to 
the close of the month. 
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Wuen Dr. Morey, in 1857, returned from 
a brief visit to his native country to his long 
residence in Europe, he was bid God-speed, 
at a parting entertainment ut Boston, in some 
felicitous verses by the poet Holmes : 


What pictures yet slumber unborn in his loom, 

Till their warriors shall breathe and their beauties 
shall bloom, 

While the tapestry lengthens the life-glowing dyes 

That caught from our sunsets the stain of their 
skies ! 


In the alcoves of death, in the charnels of time, 
Where flit the gaunt spectres of passion and crime, 
There are triumphs untold, there are martyrs un- 


sung; 
There are heroes yet silent to speak with his 
tongue! 


Let us hear the proud story which time has be- 
queathed, 

From lips that are warm with the freedom they 
breathed ! 

Let him summon its tyrants, and tell us their doom, 

Though he sweep the black past like Van Tromp 
with his broom. 


The prophecy of these lines has been well 


sustained in the animated and picturesque 
volumes which Dr. Motley has since given to 
the world. “Gaunt spectres of passion and 
crime” have indeed risen before us in the 
terrible pictures of the cruelties ‘and oppres- 
sions generated in the breast of the remorse- 
less tyrant Philip; while “the triumphs” 
have been ‘‘ told,” the “martyrs” celebrated, 
and the “silent heroes” given a tongue, as 
the author’s pen has commemorated the fields 
consecrated by the story of civil liberty in 
the Netherlands, and of the struggles of 
Protestantism in France. The four volumes 
following the “‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
occupied with the History of the United 
Netherlands, from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce in 1609, of 
which the last two have just appeared from 
the press of the Harpers, exhibit well-nigh 
every form of trial and endurance to which 
. the human race can be exposed by the terri- 
ble assaults of armed invasion from without 
and civil conflict within. The period of the 
struggle of the sons of liberty in Holland 
was long, and the theatre was wide, extending 
with the immediate accessories of the historic 
action to England, France, and Spain. Great 
personages appear on the stage, William the 
Silent, Maurice, the inexorable Philip and his 
able vicegerents in the Provinces, Queen 
VOL. 1—25 


Elizabeth with her statesmen; and, at the 
close, Henry IV. of France. The military 
operations set on foot by these controllers of 
human destiny; the battles fought, the sieges 
conducted by their officers ; the intricate net- 
work of diplomacy spun by these politicians, 
exhibit every device and achievement of war, 
every species of statecraft of a-century, the in- 
fluences of which still live in the progress of 
mankind ; for the cause to which these sove- 
reigns ministered was not of their own day: 
they were unconsciously bringing despotism 
to a crisis, arousing by their opposition the 
genius of the people, and, while apparently 
performing their own will, in reality obeying 
the command of a higher power, like Cyrus 
of old in the hands of Omnipotence, even say- 
ing to the city of national prosperity, “Thou 
shalt be built,” and to the temple of liberty, 
“Thy foundation shall be laid.” 

No reader should be deterred by the length 
of Dr. Motley’s narrative from giving it an 
attentive perusal. The story will grow upon 
him in interest as he becomes familiar with 
its details, many of which are now for the 
first time placed before the eyes of English 
readers. On every page will be found some 
striking incident, some exhibition of charac- 
ter, or pregnant lesson in political morality 
or public economy. The politician may here 
learn the laws of national prosperity; under 
what conditions communities prosper or are 
destroyed; how necessary individual virtue 
and freedom are to the public welfare; how 
trade, which supplies the sinews of every 
noble enterprise, is thwarted by restraint; 
and, above all, the lesson of our own time 
and country, how indispensable unity is to 
the being of a State. This last moral is in- 
scribed upon every portion of the history of 
the “* United Netherlands.” 

It is no matter of conjecture, but simply a. 
statement of fact, that Dr. Motley has written 
these last volumes of his work with a patriot’s.. 
consciousness, ever present to his mind, of 
the struggle going on at home, to the consid- 
eration of which he was, indeed, dailg bound 
by his duties as the representative of his coun- 
try at the central court of Europe. We may: 
readily fancy him alternately giving vigor to» 
a dispatch to Washington, and reinforcing a- 
chapter of his history, as his thoughts vi- 
brated between the struggle of the Nether-- 
lands, under every adversity, against the force - 
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of Philip, and the costly efforts of his coun- 
trymen for nationality, as blood and treasure 
were prodigally expended, in his own words, 
in the book before us, ‘to repress the insur- 
rection of the slaveholders.” If Gibbon, not 
without reason, congratulated himself, that 
his few months’ services as captain in the 
militia availed him in his great literary work, 
—“ the discipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion,” says he, “ gave me a clearer no- 
tion of the phalanx and the legion, and the 
captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the 
reader may smile) has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman empire”—we may 
presume Dr. Motley will feel it no disparage- 
ment to his labors, to be reminded of his ob- 
ligations for the light thrown upon his ex- 
traordinary narrative by the home commen- 
tary, written in letters of fire in the life and 
death of Lincoln (he too, like William, fell 
by the shot of an assassin), the sieges and 
marches of Grant and Sheridan, the sea-faring 
energy of Farragut (so like that generated in 
the rising navy of Holland), the countless 
efforts in the field of a nation in arms for the 
assertion of its liberties, and, not least, in that 
diplomatic knowledge brought home to him 
in his mission at Vienna. 

The Speeches, Correspondence, dc., of the 
late Danret S, Dicxtxson, with a Biographi- 
cal Introduction by his brother, Jonn R. Dicx- 
INSON, are published, in two volumes octavo, 
by G. P. Putnam & Son. 

Mr. Dickinson was born in Goshen, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, September 11th, 
1800—removed with his parents, in 1806, 
to Oxford, Chenango county, New York 
—received there a plain, common-school 
education—read poetry, history, and political 
economy — served his apprenticeship as a 
clothier—taught school from 1820 to 1825— 
amused himself by debating—studied law, 
and, in 1828, was admitted to the bar—and 
was postmaster—and removed, in 1831, to 
‘Binghamton, where he entered into a con- 
siderable law-practice, and resided the re- 
‘mainder of his life. In 1834, he was elected 
President of Binghamton. In 1835, he was 
a member of the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Baltimore, which nominated Van 
Buren and Johnson. In 1836, he entered 
‘the State Senate, certain of whose members 
were then ex-officio members of the Court of 
Errors; ran for Lieutenant-Governor in 1840, 
was elected in 1842, and served two years. 
In 1844, he was a delegate (Polk and Dallas) 
to the Democratic National Convention; was 
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a State elector, and, in December, was ap- 
pointed by Governor Bouck to the United 
States Senate, to which he was soon after- 
wards elected, serving until March 8, 1851. 
During this service, he was Chairman of the 
Committee of Finance; advocated the an- 
nexation of Texas, and originated the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty, afterwards 
adopted by Douglas. In 1848, he aided in 
nominating Cass at Baltimore. In 1850, in 
the Senate, he sustained the compromise 
measures of Mr. Clay, by whom, as well as 
Mr. Webster, he was warmly esteemed. In 
1852, again a member of the National Con- 
vention at Baltimore, Virginia presented his 
name for the Presidency, which he -unwisely 
declined, out of fidelity to Cass. Virginia 
then nominated Pierce, who was elected. As 
Mr. Dickinson would have been nominated 
and elected, had he not declined, he may be 
said to be the only man who ever declined 
the Presidency. In 1853, he was tendered, 
but declined, the Collectorship of the Port of 
New York, and mingled less in political 
affairs, and held no office until 1861. In 1861, 
he supported Mr. Breckenridge as a candi- 
date; but, upon the division in the Demo- 
cratic Convention and party, he gave up the 
contest as a foregone conclusion, looked to 
the Republican victory as certain, and wrote 
peace-letters until the actual breaking out of 
the Rebellion. Thenceforth to his death, 
April 12th, 1866, he was a vigorous advocate 
of the most forcible and radical measures for 
sustaining the Union. His previous political 
conservatism, his advanced age, vencrable 
appearance, known integrity, and popular and 
effective eloquence, exercised a great influ- 
ence, from his opening speech at the Union- 
Square meeting, in April, 1861, to the close 
of the war. In 1865, President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him United States District Attorney 
for New York, in which office he remained to 
his death. 

Though this is not the career either of a 
very great man, or of a very fortunate one, it 
is the consistent and honorable record of one 
who, though long and prominently before 
the public eye, never sustained a blemish 
upon his fair reputation, and fulfilled always 
with creditable ability, and often with happy 
talent, whatever functions his public life called 
on him to perform. ° 

The public speeches here published, include 
one in favor of the Usury Laws, delivered in 
the New York Senate, in 1837 ;. a Criticism 
of Governor Seward’s Message, in 1840; an 
Agricultural Address at Queens County, in 
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1843; an Address for Irish Freedom (1844) ; 
an Argument for the Annexation of Texas, in 
1845; a Speech in favor of “54° 40’, or 
fight,” on the Oregon Question; a Reply to 
Mr. Webster on the Northeastern Boundary 
Question, in 1846; a Defence of Popular 
Sovereignty in the -Territories, in 1848; a 
Speech in favor of establishing Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico as territories without 
saying any thing about slavery; a Speech for 
Cass and Butler, in 1848, in Tammany; a 
Speech opposing the Wilmot Proviso, in 1849 ; 
a Speech against Freesoilism, in 1849; on 
appointing a Military Governor for California ; 
a Tammany Speech, in 1850; a Centennial 
Address at Litchfield; a ‘‘ Hardshell” Speech 
at Rochester, in 1853 ; a Speech to the Jury 
in the case of James Collier, &., &c., &c. 
Scores of similar addresses opposing ‘“ tem- 
perance legislation,” and sustaining the other 
well-known policies of the Democratic party, 
make up the first volume, The second con- 
sists of his speeches in favor of sustaining the 
War for the Union, and his correspondence 
and 

For not only did Mr. Dickinson’s public 
addresses show, by his frequent and generally 
apt though popular quotations, an ardent 
love for the magic witchery of verse, but the 
specimens given of his own muse are, certain- 
ly, for a lawyer and a politician, very credit- 
able. We have said that Mr. Dickinson’s 
career was consistent. When he acted with 
the pro-slavery Democratic party, even with 
the ultra wing of them, he steadfastly and sin- 
eerely denied that he had any sympathy with 
slavery. He claimed only that it should be 
left where the Constitution left it, to be regu- 
lated by the people of the States where it ex- 
isted, and by the people of the territories into 
which it might be introduced. Hence, when 
Slavery threw off the shield of the Consti- 
tution by open rebellion, his previous argu- 
ment for letting it alone had been converted 
by their own act into a reason for its destruc- 
tion. Then he advocated hitting the enemy 
hardest where they would feel it most. All 
his political associations before the war im- 
pressed him with the belief that the national 
triumph of an anti-slavery party would be at- 
tended by a long, bloody, and doubtful war 
for the dissolution of the Union. Foreseeing 
this danger more clearly than many of those 
who voted the anti-slavery ticket in the belief 
that its success would lead to no war, and 
foreseeing the vast military power and en- 
durance of the North better than many of 
the Southern democracy, who thought the 
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dissolution of the Union would be effected 
without bloodshed, perhaps no portion of the 
people of our country are so freely entitled 
to the esteem alike of former friends and 
foes, now that we may look back on the 
terrible events which they prognosticated, 
than those who admitted the evils of slavery, 
foresaw the mighty carnage which would at- 
tend the triumph of the anti-slavery sentiment, 
and strove to avert war, because they be- 
lieved it the more terrible of the two evils; 
but the war having come, despite their efforts 
to ward it off, who stood manfully by the 
Union and freedom till both were triumph- 
antly secured. Foremost among this num- 
ber, and one of the purest men our country 
ever produced, stood Daniel S. Dickinson. 





Mr. S. G. W. Bensamin’s Turk and the 
Greek, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in 
Turkey, Greece, and the Isles of Greece 
(Hurd & Houghton), is a sketchy, and here 
and there rather too declamatory, account of 
scenes and society in the Levant. The author 
starts with a glowing picture of Constanti- 
nople, followed up by an animated descrip- 
tion of localities on the Bosphorus, passing 
thence to Smyrna, Scio, Athens, and finally 
Crete. The central chapter of the book con- 
tains an account of missionary operations in 
Turkey, from which it appears that the pros- 
pects of spreading a Christian civilization in 
that quarter are encouraging. The writer, 
indeed, proclaims that Mohammedanism, in its 
toleration or indifference, offers better oppor- 
tunities in this respect, that is to say, of con- 
version to Protestantism, than would be likely 
to be afforded if the land were under the con- 
trol of Russia and the Greek Church. “ The 
declarations of Mr. Benjamin on this head will 
strike many readers with surprise, ‘There 
is,” says he, “‘very much less freedom of 
conscience in the Christian Kingdoms of Rus- 
sia, Greece, or Spain, than in Turkey. What- 
ever may be the reasons for this state of 
things, the fact remains—a fact to make me 
reflect. Should Turkey now come into the 
hands of Russia, the missionaries would have 
to desist from their labors in elevating the 
condition of the races of Turkey. In religious 
matters, with a few disabilities, such as being 
forbidden to have bells in their churches, the 
Christians have been left to their own de- 
vices.” It will be inferred from this that the 
writer is no admirer of the Greek Church; 
and the inference is fully sustained by the 
chapter on “ Hellas,” where the reader wili 
find this little fable : 





“ sop tells the story of a hawk that en- 
tangled its claws in the woolly back of a 
sheep, and then sought to fly up with his prey, 
but found, instead, that the sheep was too 
much for him, and he was thus kept down 
until the shepherds came up and caught him. 
Not to speak irreverently, the state of Greece 
is exactly that of the hawk. She is trammelled 
by the weight of a gross, inert, material hie- 
rarchy, and seeks in vain to soar into higher 
regions.” 

If “soaring into higher regions,” in other 
words freedom of thought and action, would 
bring about some very humble reforms in the 
way of a good police for the kingdom, good 
roads and good travelling, for instance, it is 
to be hoped this desirable emancipation may 
be speedily effected. Until it is, the owls, 
which, it is curious to learn, still, as of old, 
haunt the sides of the Acropolis, may profit- 
ably continue their judicious winking. 


ANOTHER volume of Mediterranean travel, 
The Far East ; or, Letters from Egypt, Pal- 
estine, and other Lands of the Orient, by the 
Rev. Dr. N. C. Burr (Carroll & Co.), may be 
said to be a characteristic American produc- 
tion. It is written by a clergyman of Ohio, 
and the “Letters” of which it is composed 
were originally published in the Cincinnati 
Gazette. The ground traversed by Dr. Burt 
is the now established route for travellers as- 
cending the Nile and visiting Palestine; but 
he imparts a certain rude freshness to it by 
honestly recording his immediate impressions, 
which at times are quite at war with the usual 
conventional or poetical treatment of these 
scenes. Thus the glowing beauties of Cairo, 
its buildings and its women, are disenchanted 
at a stroke of thepen. ‘The architecture is 
ornamental enough; yet, with rare excep- 
tions, it is coarsely so; and as for the beau- 
tiful lattices through which dark-eyed houris 
glance upon the passer-by, suggesting visions 
of the Mohammedan paradise, nothing could 
be more absurd. Any of our country car- 
penters could beat any lattice-work I ever saw; 
and the women, whether seen behind the lattices 
or on the streets, peeping through their veils, 
suggested to me our negro wenches and Indian 
squaws.” This would hardly satisfy Ruskin 
any more than the following curious passage 
would the “ Egyptologists? ”-— ‘It is com- 
monly believed that the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians was one thing for the learned, and 
another for the common people. The phrase, 
‘wisdom of the Egyptians,’ is of divine in- 
spiration, and probably underneath their my- 
thology was a system of abstract principles— 
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a profound philosophy. Whether so or not, 
the representations on the walls of temples 
and tombs indicate a degrading polytheism ; 
and I feel no regret at the prospect of never 
more gazing on the stiff human figures, with 
heads of hawks and crocodiles, which, in num- 
berless repetitions, and sometimes in colossal 
proportions, deform most of the architectural 
grandeur of this country.” This is certainly 
a summary disposition of thé antiquities of 
the country; and other specimens of the au- 
thor’s “ handling ” might be cited equally col- 
loquial and slashing as in the notice of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusa- 
lem: “ The church-building is a large, heavy, 
dirty, gloomy affair.” And the remark of a 
famous incident of the Holy Week: “ Zhe 
Greeks are great on fire ; yet their invention 
of the destructive fire used in warfare bears 
no comparison to thatof the Sacred Fire, 
which is used by the Church as a weapon of 
salvation.” These, however, are off-hand 
sayings, and are associated with much that is 
acute and practical. It is worth knowing how 
countries like Egypt and the Holy Land im- 
press different minds. As a picture of the 
travel of the day, Dr. Burt’s book certainly 
has its points of interest. 


Tere is something very pleasing, to one 
who has watched the progress of American 
literature, in the contemplation of the new 
series of works which has been undertaken by 
our late Minister to Switzerland, the Hon. 
Turopore S. Fay. A native of the city of 
New York, his early essays in the old “ Mirror,” 
and later novels, charmed a generation of 
readers, who certainly lost much of agreeable 
and profitable entertainment, when the au- 
thor one day—it is now thirty years ago— 
received an appointment as Secretary of Le- 
gation at Berlin. Thence, after some fifteen 
years’ service, he was transferred as Minister 
Resident to Berne, the diplomatic duties of 
which he: discharged for several years. In 
1861 he revisited his native city, after an 
absence of thirty years. During all this 
time, though lost to our home literary circles. 
his pen was not altogether idle. A poetical 
romance, “ Ulric,” and a novel or two, wit- 
nessed his continued devotion to letters in the 
earlier years of his absence from America. 
Of his late studies, we have the first-fruits 
before us in an important text-book, entitled 
Great Outline of Geography for High Schools 
and Families (Putnam & Son), with an Atlas 
in quarto. The design of tnese works, which 
is very successfully carried out, is to present 
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in a cheap, connected, scientific form, with all 
the lights of modern research, discovery, and 
especially the new system of analysis, a com- 
prehensive view of the surface of the globe 
which we inhabit—better adapted than any 
hitherto given to the needs of intelligent 
pupils, in securing a firm grasp of the ele- 
ments of this most important subject. These 
are presented in four parts—an introductory 
exhibition of Astronomical Geography, the 
Phenomena of the Seasons, the division of 
Zones, &c., followed by sections on Physical 
and Political Geography; a special outline 
view of the Provinces, Rivers, Towns, &c., of 
Southwestern Europe, and another similar 
view of the United States of America. The 
method pursued of inculcating—we use the 
word in its etymological sense of pressing in 
—these instructions is simple and forcible, 
requiring exactness on the part of the teach- 
er, attention on the part of the student, and 
securing, by the most direct processes, an 
intelligent understanding of the groundwork 
of the whole. Knowledge, through insight, 
not the pretence of knowledge by a pack- 
horse burden of memory to be cast off with 
the teacher, is Mr. Fay’s grand object; and 
that his work is well adapted to accomplish 
this, we think may be perceived at once; 
and we have, moreover, in the testimony of 
instructors, proofs of its practical value. In 
1854, when it was in progress, it was sub- 
mitted to Alexander Humboldt, who, in a man- 
uscript letter, commended its “ philosophi- 
cal plan and ingenious method of descending 
gradually from generalities to special details 
of subdivisions.” It has also the approval of 
other eminent authorities. One great advan- 
tage, incident to the use of this “ outline,” is, 
that as the lesson is taught, it is learned at 
once, the pupil being directly in communica- 
tion with the mind of the teacher, and the 
subject being brought vividly before him in 
the maps and plans; so that there is no oc- 
casion to study out of school.. In Mr. Fay’s 
words, ‘“‘the recitation is study enough.” 
The analysis is very thorough, and the fami- 
liar illustrations are apt and striking. We 
may commend particularly the execution of 
the maps, drawn by an adept at Berlin, and 
engraved and printed in colors at the same 
place Nowhere has geography been more 
fully and scientifically studied than in Prussia ; 
and it is a valuable result of Mr. Fay’s foreign 
residence, that he is enabled to furnish new 
generations of his countrymen with the best 
of these achievements. The field of human 
enterprise is now, more than ever, the whole 
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world; and Young America, inheriting the 
great central continent, should be well ac- 
quainted with the theatre of the achievements 
before him. For this, in the elementary 
knowledge which lies at the foundation, he 
will find an admirable guide in the work be- 
fore us. The outline maps of the German 
States, as they existed before 1866, and as 
they now exist with the kingdom of Prussia, 
render the Atlas of fresh value outside as well 
as within the schoolhouse. 


Tue history of the Witchcraft delusion in 
Massachusetts, which culminated in the memo- 
rable proceedings at Salem in 1692, is worthy 
the pen of a philosophical historian, capable of 
tracing consequences to their source beyond 
personal character; to the social and other 
influences required to dispose and enable 
individuals to act in an extraordinary manner. 
Salem Witchcraft was more than a malicious 
trick—something besides a priestly imposture. 
The theological, though by far the most impor- 
tant agency in the current delusion, was by no 
means the only instrument by which it was 
furthered and sustained. The witch-trials of 
New England of the seventeenth century in- 
volved, as conditions precedent, the life of the 
country, in its settlement, its judicial govern- 
ment, its peculiar social relations, as well as in 
the all-pervading influence of the dominant 
religious system. These and other elements 
of the question are discussed with equal learn- 
ing and candor in the narrative Salem Witch- 
craft ; with an account of Salem Village and 
a History of Opinions on Witchcraft and 
kindred subjects, by the Hon. Cartes WENT- 
worth Upnam. (Wiggin & Lunt.) The 
work is indeed exhaustive in its treatment of 
a difficult subject ; and could be written only 
by one who, like its author, brings to the 
topic, not merely the diligence of years given 
to a thorough examination of the facts, but a 
truly judicial mind and that sagacity of moral 
perception which can be derived only from a 
sympathetic knowledge of human life and ac- 
tion in some of their most important manifes- © 
tations. Mr. Upham has no common claims to 
be heard on this subject. Though born in 
New Brunswick, he came in his boyhood to 
Massachusetts, the land of his ancestors, in 
time to become, at the usual age, a graduate 
of Harvard College ; and thenceforward as an 
instructor and for twenty years, till the failure 
of his voice compelled him to relinquish the 
charge, pastor of the first Church in Salem ; 
a public orator on various occasions ; actively 
occupied in the cause of education; and, not 
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least, an eminent servant of the public in 
political life in his town, in his State, in the 
National Congress, he has at the age of sixty- 
five rounded a career of the most varied ex- 
periénce. He has thus become practically 
acquainted in our own day, and at the very 
place of their exhibition, with the phases of 
life, religious, social, and judicial, which, at 
that earlier period, entered into the composi- 
tion of the melancholy drama which he has 
undertaken to reconstruct. More than thirty 
years 2g0, moreover, he published a volume 
of Lectures on the subject, which has since 
been consulted as an authority. 

The interval which has elapsed has been 
one of extraordinary labor and of the most 
valuable results in the department of the 
historical antiquities of New England. In- 
quirers have sprung up on all sides; family 
papers and public records, at home and 
abroad, the registers of courts and churches ; 
the testimony of tombs and inscriptions ; 
books and newspapers ; have all been made to 
yield their quota to this work of rescuing 
from oblivion the life of the past. The con- 
sequence is a variety and extent of knowledge, 
frequently of the humblest villagers, which it 
may confidently be said no other nation has 
or can possess of the corresponding early 
period of its formation and development. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that in Mr. 
Upham’s present volumes we may learn more 
of Salem as it was inhabited a hundred years 
ago, than its best-informed citizen is likely to 
tell us of the place as it exists at present. 

The work is divided into three parts, the 
first relating the public and private history 
of Salem Village, the scene of the explosion ; 
the second, discoursing on the old belief in 
witchcraft ; the third, giving an account of the 
personages concerned, the evidence, and the 
trials, ending in the executions on Witch Hill. 
Mr. Upham thus lays a broad and solid foun- 
dation for his story in its antecedents in vil- 
lage life, detecting as it were the peculiar 
atmosphere which drew down upon this de- 
voted spot the electricity which pervaded the 
air of the whole province. His exhibition of 
the daily life of the inhabitants is very curi- 
ous, and may stand, once for all, as the anat- 
omy of a New-England settlement. The 
reader may pass in these early pages of his 
book from house to house, from the well-built 
abodes of the gentry, erected for posterity 
and unworn at the present time, to the hum- 
ble cottages of the yeomanry; learning the 
ways of the occupants, their daily occupations, 
their loves and their hates, their much pray. 
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ing and their scant—none so-called—amuse- 
ments, as if Asmodeus were unroofing the 
buildings and showing all within. 

It does not appear to have been, upon the 
whole, fairly regarded, so gloomy a life as 
has been supposed. It was, for the most part, 
well filled with honest work ; its pleasures, as 
in various scenes of social intercourse, church 
gatherings, huskings, sugar-making, and the 
like, growing out of its profitable occupations. 
No better recipe for happiness has been dis- 
covered than that,—to unite business and en- 
joyment, and render toil a felicity. When 
that shall be fully brought about, the problem 
of labor, so puzzling to social economists, 
will be solved. It is not a little singular, to 
select one striking fact from many in Mr. 
Upham’s volumes, that the witchcraft delusion 
itself in Salem Village grew out of the sport- 
ive amusements of a troop of young girls 
holding their junketings at the house of the 
clergyman Mr. Parris. These elfish damscls, 
who ought to have been the accused, not the 
accusers, began by forming a “circle” for 
the practice of palmistry, juggling, sleight of 
hand—tricks which we should not have 
looked for in this reverend enclosure ; and 
much of the fearful interest of the hellish 
plot which ensued depended, as Mr. Upham 
shrewdly remarks, upon the sight-seeing pas- 
sion of the Puritan audience. “There has 
seldom,” says he, “been better acting in a 
theatre than the girls displayed in the pres- 
ence of the astonished and horror-stricken 
rulers, magistrates, ministers, judges, jurors, 
spectators, and prisoners. * * * The 
austere principles of that generation forbade, 
with the utmost severity, all theatrical shows 
and performances. But at Salem Village and 
the old town, in the respective meeting-houses, 
and at Deacon Nathaniel Ingersoll’s, some of 
the best playing ever got up in this country 
was practised ; and patronized for weeks and 
months, at the very centre and heart of Puri- 
tanism, by ‘the most straitest sect’ of that 
solemn order of men. Pastors, deacons, 
church-members, doctors of divinity, college 
professors, officers of state, crowded, day after 
day, to behold feats which have never been 
surpassed on the boards of any theatre; 
which rivalled the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of pantomimists, thaumaturgists, and 
stage-players ; ~and made considerable ap- 
proaches towards the best performances of 
ancient sorcerers and magicians, or modern 
jugglers and mesmerizers.” 

So human nature will out. It might have 
been as well for these amusement-seeking 
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“ functionaries ” to have had a play of Shakes- 
peare—Macbeth, say, or the Tempest—per- 
formed in the village, rather than make 
‘dangling puppets of the good and unfortu- 
nate in the satanic drama, in which they were 
stage managers, on Witch Hill. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, we have, in 
a stout octavo volume, a new edition of the 
Essays of Lord Bacon, with Archbishop 
Wuarety’s Annotations, and a’ glossarial 
index by Frankiin Fiske Hearp. 

The writings of Lord Bacon have exercised 
an influence second only to those of Aristotle 
on the direction and method of philosophic 
thought; and although we believe it is now 
generally conceded that his earlier disciples 
claimed too much in calling him the author 
of the inductive system of investigation, his 
labors in giving expression to that system, 
and urging its claims, can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Bacon’s reputation rests principally upon 
his ‘‘ Norman Organum,” but he is probably 
better known through his Essays, which have 
more interest for general readers, and should 
have a place in the library of every thought- 
ful man. They are presented here in an ex- 
ceedingly attractive shape; their value is 
much increased by Archbishop Whately’s 
annotations, and the notes of Mr. Heard are 
added with discrimination and judgment. 

The volume is a very handsome specimen 
of book-making, and reflects credit on the 
taste and enterprise of the publishers. 


The Sexton’s Tale, and other Pocms, by 
TnxroporE Titton, published by Sheldon & 
Company, embraces a series of poems, a few 
of which, including ‘‘ The Great Bell Roland,” 
“The True Church,” “ The Mystery of Na- 
ture,” “(A Layman’s Confession of Faith,” 
“The Lotus-Planter,” and that prettiest of 
nursery rhymes, “ The Fly,” and several 
others, were already well known throughout 
the country. The volume, as a whole, is 
marked by originality, individuality, or per- 
sonality, as distinguished from the whole 
imitative class of poets. It has an inspiration 
of its own. As in nature, the falling of the 
old leaves enriches the soil for the production 
of the new, so in mind, the reading of the old 
‘poets prepares the heart to bud and blossom 
into new forms and flowersof song. While this 
volume shows that Mr. Tilton has studied the 
details of poetic composition with care, fidel- 
ity, and taste, we no more find in Mr. Tilton’s 
songs the marks of Goethe, Tennyson, Long- 
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fellow, or any other, than we can detect on 
this year’s geranium-leaf the mark of last 
year’s buried clover. In this age of crude 
absorption and undigested imitation, this is a 
peculiar excellence. _ Mr. Tilton’s verse and 
rhythm are very finished. Nothing is slipshod. 
There are great simplicity and conciseness, 
and much thought and feeling are expressed 
in a few clear words. If we have any cen- 
sure to pass upon these poems, it would be 
that, while each is admirable singly, like con- 
fectionery, they clog upon the taste in the 
mass, And, if we analyze our own feeling, it 
is that a very sweet, short, simple, yet artisti- 
cally perfect rhythm, employed to narrate, as 
‘in nearly every one of these poems, a sweet, 
condensed, unique incident, to which there 
is invariably a concentrated moral or religious 
lesson, is excellent as dessert, but all too 
sweet for 


“ Human nature’, daily food.” 


As the moral and spiritual element is strong 
and irrepressible in Mr. Tilton’s poetry, he 
can afford to sacrifice it much more largely 
than he has done in these poems to the ima- 
ginative, the constructive, or the purely ideal ; 


_which, after all, must distinguish the pure 


poem from the sermon in verse. The design 
of pure poetry is still to delight the imagina- 
tion, not to reform the world. It is a variety 
of utilitarianism fatal to the highest creations 
of art, to ally it with any other purpose than 
the strict function of art, viz., to communi- 
cate pleasure, as distinguished from either 
material, moral, or spiritual profit. 


Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love, by Paasr 
Cary (Hurd & Houghton), is a delicate vol- 
ume of verses for the homes and affections 
of all gentle people; light, airy, and refined ; 
touching upon occasional topics of the day, 
but oftener on those religious and moral sen- 
timents which are of perpetual recurrence, 
and never grow old. 


Jean Maci’s Histoire d'une Bouchée de 
Pain is one of the most charming little 
fairy stories that children ever read, or grown 
people either. And we hope that the knowl- 
edge that it is all true will not spoil the pretty 
tale for the little ones, for surely never was- 
physiology presented in so bewitching a form. 
If old Dame Science, the whilom terror of 
children, is to come masquerading among 
them in such an attractive garb as this, with 
all the fascinating dimples ard smiles that 
French esprit can lend her, we shall have our: 
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grave doctors crowded out of their chairs by 
a set of rosy urchins who think learning bet- 
ter fun than play. Our author traces the his- 
tory of a mouthful of bread, from its first 
seizure by the hand to its final conversion 
into the substances which compose the blood 
and nourish the body. The last chapters, on 
the “Aliments de Nutrition,” are neither quite 
so interesting, nor quite so simple, as the first 
part of the book, which is as full of delight- 
ful surprises as a Christmas pantomime. 
Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt, to whom we owe 
this charming book, have also published “ La 
Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine,” a much 
needed compendium of the literature of the 
day, and a little book called “ Condensed 
French Instruction,” very good as far as it 


goes. 


The New Eclectic, a monthly Magazine of Se- 
lect Literature (Turnbull & Murdoch), is a 
well-selected miscellany from the home as well 
as foreign periodical literature of the day, with 
a view to intellectual and moral culture, as 
well as lighter entertainment,—with the nov- 
elty of including papers representing the 
views of the Roman Catholic Church. 


In another form of enterprise we have a use- 
ful selection, in the new paper, Zhe Week, a 
Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. It is 
sent forth by the ‘‘ Round Table Association,” 
a sufficient guaranty of its spirit and intelli- 
gence. The European and American news- 
papers are drawn upon for their best articles 
to enliven its pages. This multiplication of 
periodical publications is a natural attendant 
upon the development of the country, in the 
rapid progress of distant settlements, in the 
great extension of railway and other lines of 
travel. 


The Evening Journal Almanac, (Weed, 
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Tue pleasant Saturday receptions which 
most of our New York artists have given 
during the winter, have done much towards 
the cultivation of a truer art-sentiment among 
the people, who were thus brought into con- 
tact with artists and their works, and became 
familiarized with studios and studio-life. There 
was, at first, a certain shyness on both sides. 
Visitors hesitated to ask questions, and the 
artists to volunteer information, about their 
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Parsons & Co., Albany,) compiled by S. C. 
Hurcutns, presents in the clearest and best 
arranged manner a vast mass of information 
concerning the official administration of the 
whole country, and particularly of the State 
of New York. It is in many respects a con- 
venient substitute for the old American Al- 
manace, the discontinuance of which was much 
to be regretted. The “‘ Yearly Sketch Book,” 
a summary of national political events, is 
well prepared. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lee & Sneparp, Boston: Sir Pavon and 
St. Pavon. The College, the Market, and 
the Court; by Mrs. C. H. Dall. 


Loneman, Green & Co., London: Melusine, 
and other Poems. The Papal Drama; by 
J. H. Gill. 


‘Hurp & Hovenron, New York: Philoso- 
phy of Eating; by A. J. Bellows, M. D. 
Poems; by E. C. Kinney. Diary of a Mil- 
liner; by Belle Otis. Turk and Greek; by 
8. G. W. Benjamin. ‘ 


Leyrotpt & Hott, New York: Nathan 
the Wise; Lessing; translated by Ellen 
Frothingham. La Littérature Francaise: 
Bouchée de Pain; by J. Macé, 


M. Dootapy, New York: The Painters’ 
Camp; by Laughton Osborne. Lucia Dare; 
by Filia. 


Ticxnor & Fietps, Boston: A Journey in 
Brazil; illustrated; by Professor Louis 
Agassiz, Woman’s Wrongs; by Gail Hamil- 
ton, 

R. M. Dewitt, New York: Anne Judge, 
Spinster; by F. W. Robinson. 


Braprorp Cius, New York: Army Cor- 
respondence of Col. Jno. Laurens. 


ARTS. 


pictures. But, after a little while, the feeling 
of reserve wore off, as artists and public be- 
came better acquainted with each other, and 
visitors who felt doubtful whether they ought 
to admire a picture as a sunset or a sunrise, 
no longer hesitated to inquire the time of day. 
This sometimes, to be sure, occasioned awk- 
ward explanations on the part of the artist, 
who, apart from the inevitable mortification 
of having even an ignorant person mistake 
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his carefully-painted sun for the moon, some- 
times felt reluctant to disturb the raptures of 
his enthusiastic visitors. It is certainly 
neither easy nor pleasant to undeceive the 
beautiful young lady who clasps her hands 
before a glowing sunrise, and exclaims, “‘ How 
sweetly you have painted that evening 
sky!” Yet such things often happened when 
the studios were first thrown open to visitors ; 
and they showed how painfully deficient our 
people were in the most common elements 
of art-culture; how far behind the lower 
classes of France and Germany in intelligent 
appreciation of pictures. But these ludicrous 
mistakes have become less common now, and 
our artists rarely have cause to be amused or 
vexed by comical or unappreciated criticism. 
In this manner the receptions have been 
worth more to the artists and the public than 
all the Academy exhibitions ever held in the 
city, and have done much towards forming a 
correct taste and intelligent judgment among 
our people. They have greatly popularized 
art, and increased the number of people who 
desire to have their walls adorned with beau- 
tiful pictures. 


Ong of the pleasantest events of the last 
month was the opening of Mr, Avery’s Gal- 
lery of modern French pictures, and objets de 
vertu—we wouldn’t use the French word if 
we could help it—in Miner & Somerville’s 
building, corner of Fourteenth street and 
Fifth Avenue. Mr. Avery needs no introduc- 
tion to the New York public; his rooms, be- 
fore he went to France to superintend the 
exhibition of American pictures sent over to 
the great Exposition, were known as a place 
where one was always sure to find something 
worth looking at—some picture from over 
seas, or painted here at home; the last sketch 
in marble or clay by some one of our young 
sculptors, and, what one found nowhere else 
in town, specimens of the skill of French, 
English, and German workmen in the various 
ornamental arts. How it happened, no one 
knew, but toward these rooms, so prettily 
furnished, with a quiet good taste making 
itself felt in every detail, there slowly gravi- 
tated a hundred pretty things, a hundred 
curious things, that excited curiosity and in- 
terest. We say, a hundred, but, after all, was 
not the secret, that there were never but a 
few at atime? A piece of furniture pat to 
its purpose, but apparently only made to look 
picturesque ; a bit of porcelain, the last pro- 
duct of some clever artist working with clay 
instead of canvas; photographs, autograph 
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sketches by painters and sculptors whose 
names were exciting a general interest, and 
with whom these things seemed to bring us 
into a sort of personal relation ; whatever it 
might be, we were sure that it would be worth 
looking at. And now, he has come back 
again, “‘and as pleasant as ever he was.” 
The big new room promises to be as delight- 
ful as the little old ones, and the things he 
has gathered into it are more interesting than 
any he ever showed us before. Drawings 
by Doré, on wood, in India ink, the origi- 
nals of some of his illustrations to La Fon- 
taine; a picture by Doré on canvas, a really 
clever landscape; drawings by Gavarni, and 
Hamon, and H. Vernet, slight but characteris- 
tic; pictures by Hamon, two of them painted 
in his earlier day, when he drew and designed 
with more meaning and care than he does to- 
day ; three interesting pieces by Delaroche ; 
his ‘‘ Nymph Bathing,” which we knew by 
Goupil’s photograph; a sketch in oil of the 
head of Philibert Delorme, for the Hémicycle, 
and the sketch in water-color for the picture 
“The Mob after the Taking the Bastile,” 
painted by commission for the French Republi- 
car. Government, in 1848, and since made way 
with by Louis Napoleon, so that it cannot 
be found. Then there are many specimens 
of work by younger Frenchmen, and men less 
known ; an excellent Brion—a mother who 
holds up her child to warm its hands at a 
charcoal burner’s fire—a good specimen of 
this strong painter’s work; a landscape by 
Rousseau, and another by Daubigny ; drawings 
by Bouguerreau, and one of his earlier pictures, 
a Virgin with the Infant Christ, and St. John, 
which has been engraved ; a very clever pic- 
ture by Vibert, one of the most promising 
of the young Frenchmen, and one by his 
confrére, Zamacois, who has an almost equal 
talent. Beside these, we must mention, in 
passing, the original picture, by Gérome, 
“The Death of Cesar,” which Mr. Avery has 
purchased on commission for a gentleman of 
this city; and an excellent picture by our 
American, G. H. Boughton, “ A Pilgrim 
Family going to Meeting,” which will be sure 
to make this hard-working, conscientious 
young artist favorably known to our people. 
Besides these pictures, Mr. Avery has 
brought over specimens of products in the 
ornamental arts, that are calling forth so much 
talent in every country in Europe, and in 
which the European workmen are fast ap- 
proaching an equality with the old artificers. 
Russian bronzes and Russian glass, with Rus- 
sian work in silver, will surprise many who 











imagine the empire of the Czar a semi- 
barbarous country; although Mr. Avery re- 
ports that the Russian pictures in the French 
Exhibition were of such character and ex- 
cellence that nothing but national jealousy 
can account for the total neglect with which 
they were treated. The reproduction by 
Elkington, and Barbadienne, of Medieval, 
Renaissance, Eastern-Indian and Persian 
metal-work, will also interest our connois- 
seurs and workmen; and the reproductions 
and original works in porcelain, of Deck, in 
France, and of Minton, in England, with 
the Venetian glass of Salviati, will tell 
us something of the progress toward per- 
fection that has been made by our modern 
men. For, much of the finest of this work is 
original, and not copied. Altogether, a good 
deal may be learned from this small but 
interesting and intrinsically valuable collec- 
tion that Mr. Avery has imported, more with 
a view to stimulate the public mind than with 
any view to profit; for it is rather apart from 
his main purpose. The time will come when 
our manufactures will take a turn toward 
art and beauty, and not apply all their power, 
and skill, and capital, toward things that con- 
cern the body. And we must begin early 
with this matter of educating the eye and 
the hand, lest, when we need them, we shall 
not find them. It would be a real service to 
our young men if such a collection as Mr. 
Avery has here given a hint of—and a hint 
was all he had in mind to give—could be 
purchased by a few of our wealthy men (and 
after all, the cost would not be extrava- 
gant), and placed on permanent exhibition, 
free, say in the rooms off the Reading-Room 
in the Cooper Institute. We should expect 
to date from such an opportunity a new era 
in art in America. 

—Among the works lately exhibited at 
these receptions, none has excited greater in- 
terest than Girrorp’s large and important 
picture of the mouth of the Shrewsbury 
River, Sandy Hook. It possesses all the 
charm and fascination that belong to salt 
marshes—a charm and fascination wholly 
inexplicable, yet always felt and acknowl- 
edged. There, on the right hand, is the 
marsh, with its coarse, scanty vegetation, 
with here and there a fold of white sand; 
on the left, gradually moving towards the 
middle of the picture, flows the calm river, 
with not a ripple to disturb its surface; 
in the distance are various craft—sloops, 
schooners, and square-rigged vessels; and on 
the right, far away over a bit of blue ocean, 
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a dark cloud comes up, laden with rain, which, 
by contrast, gives great value to the luminous 
sky on the left. Words cannot do justice to 
the feeling of this beautiful picture, fo its 
repose and sentiment. It must be studied 
long to be fully understood and appreciated. 
Another picture by the same artist, called “An 
Indian-Summer day on the Hudson,” has 
also attracted much attention. It is a picture 
of a day rather than of a scene—the reminis- 
cence of a walk on the banks of the Hudson, 
near Hastings, in the most lovely autumn 
season known to our climate. It is painted 
with exquisite delicacy of feeling, and affects 
the imagination with a charm akin to that of 
nature. 

—The great attraction of Saarrucr’s studio 
has been his picture of “The White Hills in 
October,” which is now on exhibition at 
Goupil’s. Itis the most important work ever 
produced by this artist, and will greatly en- 
hance his reputation. Departing from the 
beaten track of tourists and artists, Mr. Shat- 
tuck sought the wildest and least-frequented 
region of the “‘ White Hills” of New Hamp- 
shire, and made his studies where few civili- 
zed beings intrude upon the solitude of the 
woods. This picture is a faithful representa- 
tion of what he saw. In the distance, we 
discern several lofty, snow-covered peaks; 
nearer rises a rounded hill, gorgeous in its 
autumn livery; in the foreground, a wild 
mountain-brook (with an Indian name which 
white folks are bound to forget) leaps and 
tumbles over the rocks that, in vain, try to 
impede its progress. On the right, rises a 
picturesque clump of trees; on the left of the 
stream, a bear stands watching with maternal 
satisfaction the gambols of her cubs. The 
feeling of utter wildness, of the absence of 
the common element, is expressed in every 
part of the picture. Mr. Shattuck spent many 
weeks in making studies for this work, and 
has put it on canvas in a very conscientious 
and painstaking manner. 

—Mr. Braprorp, who every year ex- 
changes summer for an Arctic winter, has 
been busy on Iceberg pictures ever since his 
return from the frozen regions last fall, and 
has produced some very remarkable works. 
He is a little too fond of introducing the in- 
cident of his “crushed by icebergs ” picture, 
varied chiefly by change of position; but he 
always aims to produce new effects of light 
and color, and his compositions are exceed- 
ingly meritorious. Mr. Bradford is a careful 
and conscientious student of Arctic scenery, 
and his pictures, we have no doubt, are ac- 
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curate representations of that inhospitable 
region. As he is a most enterprising voy- 
ager, we should not be surprised to hear some 
day that he had sailed far north enough to 
bring us back a faithful sketch of the open 
Polar Sea. 

—Chromo-Lithography is sometimes spo- 
ken of sneeringly as a cheap and vulgar imi- 
tation of painting, fit only for the illus- 
tration of children’s books, or the produc- 
tion of common prints for the multitude. 
Mr. Prana, of Boston, has, however, shown 
that, with skilful and conscientious treatment, 
Chromo-Lithography may be made the means 
of multiplying real works of art among peo- 
ple whose means would not enable them to 
purchase original paintings. This gentleman 
spares neither pains nor expease in the pro- 
duction of Chromos, selecting good subjects 
and employing the best talent that money 
can obtain to make accurate and artistic 
copies. We are glad to learn that the popu- 
larity of these works is increasing. They 
are, of course, very inferior even to second- 
rate painting, but they are better than two- 
thirds of the work that comes as original up- 
on the market, and will have a tendency to 
diffuse art-taste among the people, and lead 
them to a finer appreciation of good pic- 
tures. Among the other works by American 
artists which Mr. Prang is about to reproduce 
in chromo-lithography, is Eastman Johnson’s 
admirable picture of the boy Lincoln. If 
well done, as we have no doubt it will be, 
this picture cannot fail to be very popular. 
The original is one of those works, rare and 
far between, that satisfy the critic, and, at the 
same time, touch the hearts of the people. 
We are glad to learn that it will be repro- 


duced in a form that will place the artist’s, 


conception of young Lincoln within the reach 
of persons of moderate means. 

—The bronze group, representing a royal 
Bengal tigress bringing food to her young, 
which has been placed in the Central Park, 
was executed by M. Cain, from sketches 
drawn by M’lle Rosa Bonnevr in the Paris 
Zoological Gardens. The principal figure— 
that of the tigress—is about six feet high, 
and nine feet in length. From her mouth 
hangs a peacock, and at her feet are the two 
cubs, eagerly waiting for the expected repast. 
The group was purchased by several Ameri- 
can gentlemen, and by them presented to the 
Park. We trust their liberal example may 
be followed by other citizens of wealth and 
taste. It should be stated, in justice to the 
Inman line of steamers, that they, in the 
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most generous manner, transported the statue 
from Paris to New York without any charge 
for freight. 

—Visitors to Mr. McEntex’s studio have 
been attracted by a painting formed of very 
slight elements, yet strikingly original and 
imaginative. It is the picture of an old ruin- 
ed chimney, the only vestige of what was 
once a homestead. It rises dark and: bare 
against the sky, and the cold moonlight falls 
on the hearth, whence, in other years, the 
cheerful fire diffused its hospitable light and 
warmth. The feeling of ruin and desolation 
is vividly rendered. Mr. McEntee has also 
painted a very fine October picture, remark- 
able for its atmospheric effects. He has just 
completed a river-scene in winter. 

—In answer to many inquiries in regard to 
the proposed statue of President Lincoln, to 
be erected in Union Square in this city, and 
for which liberal subscriptions were made by 
our citizens at thie close of the war, we have 
much pleasure in stating that the Committee, 
then appointed, have engaged the services of 
Henry Kirke Brown; the contracts for cast- 
ing have been signed, and the work is now 
auspiciously going on at the artist’s studio at 
Newburgh. 

—A characteristic work of Facnani has 
been on exhibition at Schaus’s gallery. It 
is called ‘“‘ The Toilet,” and represents a lady 
sitting before a mirror, arranging flowers in 
her hair. Two little gems of landscape by 
Spitzwee, ard two large and important speci- 
mens of the genius of Epbwarp Hamman, hang 
in the same gallery, with other pictures of mer- 
it andinterest. Our readers will be interested 
to know that Mr. Scnavs is about to publish 
a beautiful work, the subject of which is taken 
from Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller.” -The orig- 
inal painting is by Brochart, of Paris, and 
the engraving will be from the skillful hand 
of Eichens, the engraver of the ‘Christian 
Martyr.” Those who have seen the original, 
describe it as a work of great beauty and 
feeling. 

—Mr. Sarony, long and favorably known as 
a lithographer and fine draughtsman, has 
lately turned his attention to photography, 
and, bringing his artistic feeling and skill to 
bear on the mechanical process, has achieved 
a marked and original triumph. He knows 
how to pose effectually each sitter, with ref- 
erence to his expression, and to manage the 
light in relation to the complexion. He per- 
severes in his experiments until he is success- 
ful, His heads of American artists, for the 
illustrated edition of the “ Book of the Art- 








ists,” are very much admired; they have the 
finish and individuality of fine crayons, and 
are far superior in effect and character to any 
similar works yet exhibited here. 

—One of the prettiest pictures of the sea- 
son is Mr. Pxrry’s composition entitled- 
“ Reciprocity.” It represents a little shoe- 
black assiduously at work “shining up” ap 
orange-boy, who holds in his hand the prom- 
ised payment, in the shape of an orange. 
The picture is carefully and beautifully 
finished. Mr. Perry has in hand a composi- 
tion entitled, “ Hop-Gathering,” and another, 
representing a group of Italian peasants seat- 
ed under a grape-trellis. He is a careful stu- 
dent, without much imagination, but surpassed 
by few artists in the power of rendering de- 
tails without destroying breadth. 

—A very beautiful composition is Mr. Guy’s 
“Little Red Riding-Hood and the Wolf,”—a 
small picture, but full of delicate handling 
and exquisite color. The same artist has just 


completed a picture of a boy playing on a 
jewsharp, and a still prettier one, called the 
“ Little Coachman,”—a precocious youngster 
standing in his cradle and driving a chair at 
a furious pace across the nursery-floor. 

—Mr. Gro. C. Lamsprn, who, for the pres- 


ent, occupies the studio of Mr. J. F. Weir, in 
the Tenth-street Studio Building, has recently 
completed several works of great beauty. 
One of the finest is called “ Sunday Morning.” 
It represents a rather sedate German walking 
in a garden with his little daughter. The 
composition is simple but refined, and a pleas- 
ant Sunday feeling pervades the whole. An- 
other picture is called “ The Anxious Mother ;” 
—a little girl has taken a pair of kittens in 
her arms, and poor old pussy looks up with 
an anxious, matronly air, to see what is 
to become of them. The incidents in these 
pictures are nothing; but the painting is 
really wonderful. Some of the effects of sun- 
light on green leaves are marvellously bril- 
liant. 


—Our sculptors have not been idle during 
the winter. Mr. Warp’s colossal statue of 
Commodore Perry, presented to the town of 
Newport by Mr. Belmont, is considered one 
of that artist’s most important works. Mr. 
Launt THompson’s statue of Gen. Sedgwick is 
also a work of decided merit. It represents 
the general in his every-day war-dress—sack 
coat, heavy boots, &c., as he was wont to ap- 
pear on the field where there was work to be 
done. The statue is to be cast from cannon 
captured during the late war, and, when com- 
pleted, will be placed at West Point. 
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—Gurrorp’s painting of the Adirondacks is 
to be taken out of the country, having been 
sold to an English gentleman. 

—We regret to learn that Professor Wzir 
has been obliged temporarily to relinquish his 
duties at West Point, and visit New York for 
the benefit of medical advice. 

—The apartments of Jasper F. Cropsry, 
over Putnam’s Art-Bureau, form one of the 
most tasteful artistic nooks in the city. He has 
a remarkably fine landscape on the easel, far 
advanced towards completion. 

—One of Huntineron’s best portraits is 
now on exhibition at the Academy. It is a 
very striking three-quarter-length likeness of 
the late Admiral Dupont, rich in color, manly 
and natural in attitude, and highly character- 
istic in expression. 

—The many friends of Gro. H. Hatt will 
be pleased to learn that his health is in great 
measure reéstablished, and that he is now 
again at work in his studio, number 650 
Broadway, on ‘subjects obtained during his 
late visit to Spain. 

—J. F. Weir is at work, at West Point, 
on a new Foundry picture for Mr. Parrot. 

—An excellent likeness of Marshall 0. 
Roberts, in the studio of Toomas Lr Crear, 
promises to be one of that artist’s most strik- 
ing and effective portraits. 

—The fine water-color picture by Dar.ex, 
representing a group of Italian peasants be- 
fore a shrine, was sketched by that artist 
from an actual scene. The picture is now in 
the Water-color Exhibition. The artist's 
sketches abroad, designed to illustrate his 
letters from Europe, will be published by 
Hurd & Houghton in the spring. 

—Wuirrence has completed a fine Rocky- 
Mountain picture. The sheet of water that 
forms a prominent object in the composition, 
is painted with eminent success. 

—tThe graceful and clever illustrations, 
drawn recently by Eaxincer for Harper's 
Weekly, are attracting much attention, and, 
with his beautiful illustrations of the legend 
of St. Gwendoline, have greatly enhanced his 
reputation as an accomplished and refined 
draughtsman. : 

—Dvranp, whose collection, consisting 
of one hundred pieces—the careful results 
of his summer excursions among the woods 
and waters for the last twenty or thirty 
years—in his recent sale, found eager pur- 
chasers among artists and old friends, is 
about to make his future residence at the 
old homestead in New Jersey, six miles 
from Newark, where he was born. 
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Purxam’s Macazine has not yet added its 
voice to the general congratulations that have 
poured in upon Yale College for her good for- 
tune in having secured “The Jarves Collec- 
tion of Early Italian Pictures” for her School 
of the Fine Arts. It is now pretty generally 
known what the Jarves Collection is. At 
least, those who know it, and value it, have 
done all that they could to inform the public 
as to its merits and its value. It consists of 
148 pictures by painters whose dates cover the 
period from a. pv. 1000 to a. D, 1600, a 
space of six centuries, embracing the rise, 
progress, and decline of art in Italy. These 
pictures were collected by our countryman 
Mr. James Jackson Jarves, during a long res- 
idence in Italy, and were, for several years, 
open to the public in Florence, so that they 
were subjected to the severest ordeal possi- 
ble. Those who knew most about the sub- 


ject, both connoisseurs and amateurs—those 
who knew, and those who knew and loved, 
pictures, alike agreed that the gallery was all 
it pretended to be—a collection of genuine 


works of the masters whose names they bore ; 
not their greatest nor their best, but having 
enough of their essential characteristics to 
enable us to form an opinion of their merit. 
Mr. Jarves long entertained the hope that 
these pictures, which he had labored so long 
and so faithfully to gather together, might be 
lodged in his native city, Boston, and, failing 
that, that they might belong to New York; 
but though, for our own sakes, we are sorry 
we cannot have them within daily reach, we 
are not sure but they are in the best possible 
place. They are planted now where every 
year a large body of young people will come 
into contact with them, and will have the op- 
portunity to study them in the happy le’sure 
of college-life. We shall be much disappoint- 
ed if the influence of this new means of cul- 
ture is not, before many years, apparent in 
the works of our younger artists, infusing 
into their pictures the charm of color and the 
depth of expression which are what our 
American pictures most stand in need of. 


Tarxina, the other evening, with a lively 
and intelligent young army-officer, stationed at 
one of the far-off posts on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, about life in those regions, he told us 
one thing that, while it startled us, had a seed 
of comfort for us in the future. It seems 


that, in the new settlements along the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, a house rooted 
like a tree in the soil, and growing out of it 
into a solid and permanent life, is a thing 
quite unknown! All the houses thereabouts 
are moveable, made of wood or iron in slabs 

and sections, and to be taken down or set up — 
by a small boy with a screw-driver in half an 
hour, although this is getting thought to be 
too long atime. These houses are made like 
the Waltham watches, by machinery, and with 
such accuracy that any portion missing can 
be replaced by return mail, on the receipt of 
an application. Thus, if a chimney smokes, 
as even chimneys made by machinery will, 
the owner merely has to take it out, pack it 
neatly, and transmit it by mail, franked if 
possible, to the nearest manufacturer, who 
will presently return it smoking a great deal 
better than it did before. So, creaking doors, 
rattling windows, shaky floors, and leaky gut- 
ters, are all to be remedied by this easy and 
ineffectual process, But the principal recom- 
mendation of these houses seems to be the 
ease with which they may be moved, as the 
climate, the soil, or other necessities make it 
desirable. A man finds that this place does 
not agree with his throat; very well, he puts 
his house in his trunk and goes to a place 
where he can keep his catarrh in better tune. 
This place is entirely unsuited to the cultiva- 
tion of his favorite fruit the onion ; he packs 
his beefsteak carefully in his portmanteau, 
puts his domicile in the box of his buggy, 
and sets it up under a more propitious sky. 
Nothing can be imagined better suited to the 
wants of a growing and unsettled country, 
and we are not surprised at the popularity 
of these “mansions,” the American syno- 
nym for “houses.” As an illustration of 
the remarkable results that may be looked 
for, our military friend assured us that he 
passed through—was it Platte City ?—going 
on a little expedition further west, and found 
it a stately metropolis, with all the outward 
splendor of an old-established city. Brown 
stone fronts abounded, or excellent imitations 
of them; there was a mayor, a common coun- 
cil, and first families. On his return, a week 
later, he passed over the same spot, but al- 
most every trace of the great city had disap- 
peared. Houses, streets, churches, city halls, 
first families had vanished, and all that was 
left of Platte City was a few dozen of empty 





tomato-cans scattered dismally over the 
parched and arid soil. 


Ir is high time, we think, that some action 
were taken with reference to the indecent 
prints published in certain weekly journals 
that shall be nameless. These journals are 
sold freely at the stalls along with the re- 
spectable Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie, 
_ and are laid in all our laps by the newsboys, 

as we dash out of New York by a dozen rail- 
ways. In this way our wives and grown-up 
daughters, and the little ones, all get a chance 
to see the filthy pictures which our boys have, 
all the week, had the opportunity of studying 
at their leisure, as they walk up and down 
Broadway; every stall making a miniature 
picture-gallery of itself by suspending these 
obscenities shamelessly in plain view. There 
was a time when the pictures in these weekly 
prints were so badly designed, and so misera- 
bly engraved, that they attracted nobody, but, 
within a few weeks, since the New Year, in- 
deed, they have developed into full-blown nui- 
sances. They are employing the best men 
they can procure to draw for them on wood, 
and some of the best engravers we have are 
not ashamed to lend their hands to spread the 
foul contagion. There is no city in the world 
where such pictures as these would be allowed 
to hang in the open streets, nor even to be 
publicly sold. Not even in Parisis it allowed, 
and Paris has many virtues, but squeamish- 
ness is not one of them. In London there is 
an active and strong society—‘‘ The Society 
for the Suppression of Crime”—that has 
taken cognizance of this evil as manifested 
there, and effectually suppressed it. Why 
should not one be started here? Weare sure 
every father that values the welfare of his 
children would lend such a society a helping 
hand. 


Tuanks to Fanny Kemstez, March is to be 
shorn of half his terrors. To hear that she 
is coming to read to us, is as good, to say 
the least, as to know that the Spring is on its 
way. She comes before the swallow dares, 
and, in spite of time and trouble, we look to 
see her take the winds of March with her old 
beauty. For, Fanny Kemble’s charm was 
always more in her spirit than in her face ; 
although, when she was young, that, too, had 
an almost supreme loveliness. Those who 
are fortunate enough to remember her in 

those days, love to recall her. Her head was 
" noble in its contours, resembling that of the 
young Juno, and, with her innate taste, she 
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never added any ornament to the dark wreaths 
of her abundant hair, which were grace and 
crown enough. Her forehead was low and 
broad, and her large dark eyes, well set un- 
der even brows, reflected every mood and 
change of her soul. A wonderfully mobile, 
expressive face; a sensitive instrument that 
responded, in large, flowing music, to the 
touch of her intelligence. When she went 
upon the stage at seventeen, her figure is said 
to have been like a bird for lightness, and like 
a mountain-brook for grace of motion; when 
she came to us later, and read, she had be- 
come very stout; but who that heard her, 
ever thought of her as other than an imper- 
sonation of grace and majesty? Her walk 
was as light and elastic as when she first went 
upon the boards as Juliet, and carried the 
world by a storm. Stout she undeniably was, 
and yet we might have sung of her— 
“so lightly did she stir ; 
The flower she touched on, dipped and rose, 
And turned to look at her!” 

Fanny Kemble—and we like to forget that 
she’ ever had another name—made the impres- 
sion that she did, by her superabounding spir- 
itual life and energy. She presented that 
rare union, a wide culture and a wide experi- 
ence, united to an unquenchable enthusiasm. 
Whatever she did, she did with the utmost 
thoroughness, and carried her work to the 
highest perfection of which she was capable ; 
and yet she seemed to do it without labor or 
fatigue. Weare not to think of her as an 
ordinary actress, or as a mere reader; she 
has been a great actress, and, we doubt not, 
will maintain her distinguished reputation of 
past years in her new appearance before the 
public. 


Tue city has tried an expensive experiment 
in building the Loew Bridge, but the public, 
for whose accommodotion it was built, seems 
determined to have it down. When it is foul 
weather, and the streets ankle-deep in mud 


‘and slush, the tide of opposition ebbs, and 


people speak well of the bridge that carries 
them over ; but, no sooner does it clear off, 
than every body declares it either a positive 
nuisance or a useless excrescence. From an 
artistic point of view, it certainly is a mean, 
unimpressive structure, and, practically, it is 
too high and too narrow. Its height makes it 
very difficult for women and old people, the © 
class for whose accommodation chiefly it 
was built, to use it; its narrowness makes 
crossing it, whenever the bad going has 
tempted a crowd to try it, a serious loss of 
time. We think, too, that in the long run 
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these crowds must breed pickpockets, for the 
temptations are numerous, and to persons of 
weak moral sentiments must be nearly irre- 
sistible. In going up-stairs, your predecessors’ 
soat-pockets present an alluring prospect for 
several minutes; they really seem to say, 
“Come, pick us.” 


A montH ago Mr. Prerre Brot was inviting 
us all to codperate with him in establishing a 
restaurant where we could not only dine well 
and cheaply, but where we could also order 
our dinners and breakfasts, and have them 
sent to our houses, thus enabling us to dis- 
pense, in our homes, with those persons about 
whose origin the old proverb speaks with 
such energy and certainty. Of course, we 
allude to the cooks, We trust that Mr. Blot 
does not mean to let the project die for lack 
of talking and writing about it. The first 
great material need of New York is homes, 
built expressly for the accommodation of 
several families, where they can live in com- 
fort and decency, without interfering with 
one another. And the next is, restaurants 
where gentlemen and ladies can go and get 
comfortable meals, well served, for a reason- 
able price. There are many respects in which 
our city is a hundred years behind the op- 
portunities afforded by its wealth and position. 
Too many of our social arrangements are 
more barbarous than civilized. 


Frienp Srosorg has paid us a visit, in our 
office on Broadway. As the country-folk say, 
“ He is as queer as Dick—as queer as Dick’s 
hatband.” ; 

We must remind our readers that we took 
the liberty of publishing, in the first number 
of our Magazine, some extracts from a private 
letter of his :— 

“Ugh!” said Sloboie, as he entered, “so 
you have been clapping me into print! Did 
I deserve this, Putnam, at your hands? 
Never mind. No apology. What’s done’s 
done. And now tell me, as you have made a 
contributor of me in spite of my teeth,—I 
suppose I may ask a question, as being one of 
the guild ?—How comes it, as you had an ar- 
ticle in the first number of your first series,— 
‘Have we a Bourbon among us ?’—not gne 
of your contributors, in view of the extraor- 
dinary enunciations of some of those curious 
gentlemen down South, thought of a compan- 
ion: Have we not many Bourbons among us ? 

“Sink the shop, eh? Certainly. Hang 
the shop. But you look out of sorts. Busi- 
ness bad? They tell me all business is bad. 
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I have none, so J don’t care. Blue times? I 
should think so. There’s my acquaintance 
(I thank Fortune he is no more than that), 
Poplum, with his citified country-seat. In 
the hosiery line, hang him”—here Sloboie 


‘half-unconsciously stuck out one leg, display- 


ing a great coarse stocking of blue yarn 
with a red ribbing, the work, no doubt, of 
the sable housekeeper—“ has got his hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar house in town, and 
his forty-thousand dollars’ worth—worth /” 
(growled Sloboie, with a savage glare)—“ of 
tasteless upholstery, and was going on, as he 
said, ‘to do the thing up neat.and complete,’ 
by the acquisition of a lot of pictures, and 
‘some’ Kbrary. I am told he has suspended 
the order to his broker for the art and lite- 
rature. I expect the champagne and can- 
vas-backs will go next. There’s an awful 
example of economy for you!” 

We got talking about the fashions. 

Says Sloboie: ‘ Isn’t it odd about the girls’ 
heads? TI’ll tell you. There ig a young lady, 
very devout and all that—one of these inter- 
mittent nuns—frequents our church,—but she 
will be in the extreme of the fashion—can’t 
go to heaven on any account, otherwise. Her 
head has troubled me a good deal. Last win- 
ter she had an affair at right angles to the 
back of her neck. I used to think—for I 
couldn’t help watching it—supposing that 
affair weighed half a pound more, - where 
would the centre of gravity be? Last sum- 
mer she was gotten up on the principle of a 
ninepin. I can’t draw, but of course you have 
seen the pattern. Then a little dish she had 
on her head, in front of the knob, sloped for- 
ward very much like the slanting leg of a fig- 
ure-of-four trap, and—I know it was out- 
rageous, but one can’t always control one’s 
fancies—all the time I should have been re- 
peating the responses, I kept saying to myself, 

Suppose it should fall on her nose? 
Suppose it should fall on her nose? 
Suppose it should fall—on her nose ? 
Suppose it should fall on her nose ? 


Iam ashamed of myself, but what will you 
have? It is very unpleasant. I do wish 
ladies would consider the confusing effect of 
these sudden changes on the minds of men. 
I don’t think it should be allowed. At pres- 
ent her bonnet is not quite so alarming; but 
it fails in esthetic propriety: it does not pro- 
tect the head.” , 

“You publishers, magazine-men, and news- 
paper editors are queer geniuses,” says Slo- 
boie—“so inconsequent. One day you sign 
petitions and write leaders in favor of an inter- 
national copyright; and, the next, you march 
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out with pennon flying and a grand flourish of 
trumpets, like a feudal baron, to plunder indis- 
criminately. How is this? Isuppose my no- 
tions are very old-fashioned; but it seems to 
me, if a thing be wrong, one ought not to do it.” 

We fell upon general and political topics. 
Touching the bribery question so much dis- 
cussed of late, he gave his views: “The 
whole complication puts me in mind of the 
little-joker business. You will not find the 
pea where you, with your own eyes, saw the 
rascal put it. (Do you know,” interjected he, 
“T once tried that?) And, if you lift up 
any of the other thimbles, the result will be 
the same. Some people will tell you that 
there is no pea. That isnot so. ‘The diffi- 
culty, it appears, is to fix its position. As to 
the morality of the little game, nobody seems 
to know whether either party is guilty of any 
imprudence (to call it no worse), and, if so, 
which.” 

“What a funny fellow that Juarez is,” says 
Sloboie; “‘he wants me to lend him fifty 
cents ’—then, observing our look of surprise 
—‘ Well, you know he wants to borrow fif- 
teen millions of dollars, or any little matter 
of that sort, from us. And I’m likely to go 
behind-hand five hundred dollars this very 
year, for one. Why should I lend him fifty 
cents under these circumstances? And 
there’s Seward buying wild land. I could 
sell him some. Expand? J don’t want to 
expand.” (This with a whimsical twinkle of 
his deep-blue eyes, for Sloboie, though not a 
fat man, weighs, we should say, one hundred 
and seventy-five or so, being on a large scale 
every way.) “And there’s St. Thomas— 
who'll insure that rickety concern? I hope 
my companies won’t take any risk on it. 
And haven’t we had earthquakes enough in 
our own land? Besides, I’m told you can’t 
get there, except by sea. Is that so?” 

Of the rash, indigested, undignified propo- 
sitions of all sorts, some of them not even ris- 
ing to the dignity of bad jokes, though intend- 
ed for such, already made both in the Senate 
and the House: 

‘What poor clowns,” quoth he in his sen- 
tentious way, “be these, that, when the coun- 
try is on its beam-ends, ‘ play such fantas- 
tic tricks ’"—(no, they are not worth the fag- 
end of a hackneyed quotation from Shakes- 
peare)—and do every thing that is possible 
for men to do to bring a great nation into 
contempt before the world. I should like to 
punch some of them.” Here Sloboie ex- 
hibited a muscular and knotty fist. He is a 
bad fellow to be punched by. 
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Finally we became involved in the great 
money-question, as happens to every body 
just now. 

“ About our finances? Tell you what, Put- 
nam, like Sir John Falstaff, Knight, I dislike 
‘this paying back.’ But it can’t be squirmed 
out of. We must meet our obligations at 
maturity in the letter and the spirit, or we 
must take to the more expensive method of 
repudiation. I go for the cheaper mode.” 

He got to the consideration of money in 
the abstract: 

“T admit,” said he, “that money is the 
root of all evil. But I think I would take the 
risk of it.” , 

Over his rugged features we thought an odd 
sort of humorous smile flitted, as he said 
these words. 

“ Yes,” continued he, “I think I would 
take the risk of a million a-year. So much 
could be done with it. Do you know what I 
would do, if I had a paltry ten thousand ”— 
(this was rather good in Sloboie)—“ to fling 
away? I'd give a New Year’s dinner to every 
ragamuffin in town. I went over on Christ- 
mas-day to the Five Points House of Indus- 
try. Iused to know Pease, who started the 
whole business, twenty years ago. When I 
saw the poor little devils of children pegging 
away at a turkey, perhaps for the first time in 
the lives of some of them, my heart gave a 
great gulp, and, and”—the old fellow fiddled 
uneasily at the throat-band of his shirt— 
“Hang it, old friend, I must be off. Good 
bye.” And he went out, hurriedly, after 
squeezing our fingers pretty much into 
mummy. . 

What was this upon our hand? It was a 
tear. Sloboie had dropped it. Did we not 
tell you that he was a queer old Dick? It 
was warm with the love of a human heart, 
and more eloquent than the orations of many 
philanthropists. A sympathetic dewdrop rose 
in our eyes, and we saw the same in the 
young lady that attends to our correspond- 
ence, 

What do you think we did? It was an 
odd thing, too. We took a piece of virgin 
blotting-paper, we soaked up that tear, we 
went a few steps down the street to an apothe- 
cary’s, and we purchased atiny vial. Inthat 
we deposited the damp paper. It stands now 
on our bed-room mantel-piece. We look at 
it, the first thing in the morning. If we are 
weary and disheartened, the sight of it is bet- 
ter to us than mountains of gold; and, when 
we take a sniff out of it once in a while, the 
savor of it surpasses that of attar of rose. 
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